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CHAPTER  XVI 

'  DANIEL  WAS  PREFEREED    BECAUSE  AN  EXCELLENT 
SPIRIT   WAS    IN    him' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Daniel  Trichino- 
poly  won  more  and  more  upon  his  new 
master's  confidence  and  liking.  That  day  in 
Liverpool  when  George  Sufiield  met  and  said 
farewell  to  Alan  Ainsworth,  Daniel  had  given 
such  a  sample  of  alertness  as  his  master  could 
appreciate.  Somehow,  Daniel  had  learned 
that  Mr.  Gorgonio — the  ugly  Greek — had  just 
received  a  consignment  of  exceptionally  good 
Egyptian  cotton,  and  was  about  to  put  it  on 
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the  market.  George  hurried  off  to  Gorgonio's 
office,  saw  a  sample  of  the  cotton,  bought  it 
at  a  cheap  rate — for  Egyptian  was  at  that 
time  quoted  in  the  market  at  a  somewhat  low 
figure — and  congratulated  himself  on  the  pos- 
session of  Daniel. 

'  But,  Daniel,'  asked  George,  when  they 
met  at  home,  '  how  did  you  know  anything  of 
Mr.  Gorgonio  ? ' 

'  Mister  George,'  answered  Daniel — for  he 
had  begun  to  drop  '  Sahib '  as  unsuited  to  the 
usages  of  English  commerce — '  it  will  be  an 
astonishment  that  I  was  met  in  the  noble  and 
great  city  of  Liverpool  with  a  gentleman  of 
my  own  India,  even  and  truly  Mr.  Tanderjee, 
Parsee  from  Bombay.' 

'  Ah,'  said  George,  '  Mr.  Tanderjee  ;  I  have 
done  some  business  with  Mr.  Tanderjee.' 

'  The  same  time  I  must  say  Mr.  Tanderjee 
take  me  with  much  talk,  in  our  own  language 
• — oh  yes  ! — to  Mr.  Gorgonio.     And  with  re- 
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gard  Mr.  Gorgonio  is  not  Greek,  etcetera ; 
Mr.  Gorgonio  is  Perse.' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Daniel  ? '.  asked 
George.     '  He  is  Parsee,  too  .^ — or  Persian  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Mister  George,'  answered  Daniel. 
'  The  fact  is  he  is  Perse  of  Persia.  But  I  must 
say  he  has  live  etcetera  in  India,  and  he  know 
to  say  in  my  language  thing  of  all  sort — oli 
yes  !  So  just  the  same  time  we  speak  of 
cotton.  With  regards  I  hope  you  find,  Mister 
George,  that  Mr.  Gorgonio  is  a  nice  gentle- 
man for  business.' 

'  Oh  yes,  Daniel,'  answered  George,  and 
turned  away,  looking  at  his  watch,  as  a  man 
does  who  doubts  he  has  been  misspending  his 
time. 

But  it  was  possible  thus  to  ignore  Daniel, 
to  blot  him  out,  so  to  say,  whenever  one  was 
so  minded ;  for  Daniel  was  never  obtrusive, 
never  seemed  to  take  ofience,  and  was  always 
gentle,  bland,  and  smiling,  and  went  and  came 
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softly.  Indeed,  his  affection  and  his  watch- 
fulness were  rather  those  of  the  cat  than  of 
the  dog ;  and  he  purred  softly  his  approval 
and  satisfaction,  his  submission  and  attach- 
ment. Oh  yes ;  Daniel  was  soft ;  so  soft  and 
gentle  that  one  could  not  help  stroking  and 
liking  him.  It  is  probable  George  Suffield 
liked  him  all  the  more  by  reason  of  his 
difference  from  the  Lancastrian  faithful  ser- 
vant of  whom  he  had  near  him  an  admirable 
example  in  old  Tummas,  who  neglected  no 
duty,  and  grumbled  and  growled  very  loudly 
if  he  saw  any  sign  of  his  master  neglecting 
any. 

But  Daniel's  success  with  his  master  was 
not  a  complete  satisfaction  to  himself.  For 
while  the  many  wondered  at  it  as  a  thing  out 
of  nature,  a  few  resented  it  as  a  slight  to 
themselves.  Whenever  Daniel  passed  through 
the  village  the  wives  came  to  their  cottage 
doors  with  babies  in  their  arms,  and  stared  at 
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liim  as  he  went  by,  and  made  depreciatory 
remarks,  not  caring  whether  Daniel  heard 
them  or  not.  '  Be't  a  man  or  a  monkey  ?  ' 
they  would  say.  '  Be  th'  creature  black  a' 
through,  dost  think?  Eh,  what  th'  young 
mester  sees  in  th'  mon  I  conna  mak'  out  !  ' 
And  they,  further,  opined  that  Daniel  wor- 
shipped images  in  his  own  country,  and  was 
probably  guilty  of  other  black  and  foreign 
practices.  In  spite  of  these  things  Daniel 
smiled  on  the  children  as  he  went  by  ;  but 
they  hid  their  faces  in  their  mothers'  bosom 
or  skirts,  in  fear  of  his  black  face  and  white 
turban.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  endure 
the  resentment  of  those  who,  like  himself, 
were  near  the  person  of  the  young  master, 
and  who  thought  they  had  a  greater  right  to 
the  confidence  of  the  master  than  a  black  man 
and  a  stranger.  Of  these  the  most  resentful 
were  old  Tummas  and  the  Tame  Philosopher. 
Tummas  would  cock  his  eye  at  him  over  his 
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bent  old  shoulder  and  demand  :  '  Hast  nought 
to  do  in  tha  own  outlandish  country  ? — hast 
never  a  feyther  or  mother  belonging  tha  ? — - 
that  thou  mun  come  and  slide  thysen  into  th' 
place  o'  an  Englishman  ? '  adding  reflectively, 
while  he  narrowly  considered  Daniel  this  way 
and  that :  '  Conna  think  what  th'  young 
mester  sees  in  tha  I  Aw  ha'  seen  mony  a 
better  mon  stuck  in  a  field  to  scare  th'  crows 
fro'  th'  turmits.'  Then  Daniel  would  smile 
and  say  :  '  With  regard,  Mister  Tummas,  you 
are  an  old  man ;  but  it  is  possible  to  say  you 
are  not  more  wise  than  an  ass  ;  so  just  the 
same  time  why  I  listen,  why  I  respect  ?  Eh  ? ' 
And  Tummas  would  angrily  reply  :  '  Things 
is  changed  wi'  me  sin'  I  was  young,  see  tha  ! 
— or  I'd  box  tha  for  that ! ' — -upon  which 
Daniel  would  smile  sweetly  and  still  go  and 
come  softly. 

But  the  resentment  of  Tummas  was  nothing 
to  that  of  the  Tame  Philosopher — at  least,  in 
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Daniel's  opinion ;  for  Daniel,  while  he  des- 
pised Tummas,  feared  the  Philosopher.  It 
is  not  very  easy  to  account  for  such  fear. 
It  is  probable  that  to  Daniel's  half-barbarous 
mind  M'Fie  appeared  the  incarnation  of 
learning — had  he  not  seen  how  the  great 
Sahib  Suffield  listened  to  him  ? — and,  by  that 
token,  of  witchcraft  and  general  power  to  do 
evil ;  it  is  probable,  too,  that  M'Fie  imposed 
on  Daniel's  imagination  by  a  resemblance  to 
the  missionary  who  had  turned  Daniel's 
parents — and  so  had  turned  Daniel — from 
Buddhism  to  Christianity.  That  resemblance 
was  less  in  the  Philosopher's  garb,  speech, 
or  conduct,  than  in  the  fact  that  he  filled  a 
certain  sort  of  missionary  office.  The  elder 
Suflfield  on  his  migration  south  had  cast  about 
in  his  mind  for  what  provision  he  could  make 
for  his  Mentor  without  investing  it  with  the 
odium  of  charity,  and  he  had  hit  upon  this, 
which  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  desertion 
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of  an  old  chapel  by  a  very  ancient  and  feeble 
religious  folk :  that  the  Philosopher  might 
prelect  and  hold  classes  for  the  advantage  of 
such  as  cared  to  come  on  certain  week-nights 
— to  be  chosen  by  him — and  discourse  on 
life  and  mortality  by  the  old  dial  and  among 
the  sinking  and  decaying  tombstones  of  the 
little  burying-ground.  And  the  Philosopher 
did  so,  to  his  own  infinite  satisfaction ;  and 
he  called  the  place  Academia^  not  because  of 
its  likeness  to  a  place  where  boys  and  girls 
acquire  the  rudiments  of  learning,  but  be- 
cause of  its  similarity  to  a  famous  Greek 
school  of  philosophy.  The  Philosopher  was 
always  learned  in  his  allusions.  Moreover, 
the  Philosopher  redeemed  his  missionary  cha- 
racter in  Daniel's  eyes  by  a  remarkable  ora- 
tion on  an  advertised  evening.  It  happened 
that  the  incumbent  of  the  new  village  church 
— whose  tower  was  built  up  as  the  tower  of 
Jumley-Jee — had  preached  a  pointed  sermon 
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on  the  text,  '  And  he  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations,'  because  he  had  heard  of  the  con- 
tempt and  derision  in  which  the  blameless 
Daniel  was  held  by  his  parishioners.  There- 
upon the  Philosopher  capped  the  incumbent's 
performance  by  giving  on  a  week  evening  a 
lecture  on  ethnology.  A  good  many  people 
came  together,  and  Daniel  was  also  among 
them,  and,  to  his  great  delight,  heard  himself 
— there  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt  it  was 
he — alluded  to  as  'a  member  of  the  great 
Aryan,  or  Indo-European,  family  of  nations, 
and  second-cousin  of  every  Enghshman.' 
That  oration  produced  a  very  reasonable 
protest  from  Daniel.  He  waylaid  the  Philo- 
sopher on  his  way  home  from  the  Academia 
and  spoke  him  fairly. 

'With  regard,  0  Guru,'  said  he  gently, 
'  your  so  wise,  good,  and  beautiful  talk, 
etcetera,  have  made  me  think  very  much — 
oh  yes  ! — in  the  head.     With  attention,  I  am, 
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what  you  say,  Indo-Europe — yes  ?  I  am  of 
the  great  India:  I  am  in  Europe- ra — is  it 
not  ?  Then,  by  argument,  I  am  in  the  race, 
family,  household,  etcetera,  of  the  English — 
is  it  not  ?  I  beg  to  understand,  0  Guru  ; 
because  why,  you  are  the  wise  one,  the 
learned  one.  the  teacher  of  good  and  true 
things,  and  so  forth.' 

'  Yes,  Daniel,  my  friend,'  crackled  the 
conceited  '  teacher  of  good  and  true  things, 
and  so  forth,'  '  most  certainl}^  according  to 
the  best  accessible  evidence,  you  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  of  the  same  race  as  I 
am  myself.' 

'  With  regard,  then,  0  Guru,  of  the  same 
race,'  said  the  triumphant  Daniel,  'why,  then, 
do  you  not  like  that  I  am  with  or  by  the 
respectable  Mister  George  .^  We  are  as  one, 
and  another — you  and  I — so  just  the  same 
we  have  our  respected  chance,  luck,  etcetera. 
Mister  George  like  to  have  me,  as  dressing- 
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boy,  confidential  servant,  what-not,  etcetera : 
why  not  you  hke  that  he  like  ?     Eh  ?  ' 

'  Do  I  not  like,  indeed  ? '  said  the  per- 
plexed Philosopher.  '  Assuming,  Daniel,  my 
friend,  that  I  do  not — remember,  that  I  am 
not  admitting  that  I  do  not ;  I  am  only  as- 
suming that  I  do  not,  you  understand — we 
come  to  the  great  difference,  eternal  and  in- 
surmountable, between  Opinion  and  Senti- 
ment. Opinion  is  one  thing  :  Sentiment  is 
another  ;.  they  are  distinct  the  one  from  the 
other,  and  they  do  not  necessarily  touch  or 
affect  each  other  ; '  and  so  on  the  Philosopher 
crackled  and  maundered  for  ten  minutes, 
Daniel  completely  losing  himself  in  toiling 
after  him  and  endeavouring  to  find  a  clear 
meaning  in  his  maze  of  words. 

Not  many  days  afterwards  it  was  made 
manifest  that  the  Philosopher,  however  pious 
might  be  his  opinion  of  Daniel's  equality  in 
physiccil    and    mental     attributes,     had     no 
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opinion  at  all  of  Daniel's  moral  qualities. 
George  Suffield  had  asked  the  Philosopher  to 
dinner  one  evening,  not  so  much  because  he 
promised  himself  delight  or  edification  in  his 
company,  but  because  he  had  promised  his 
father  that  he  would  be  '  kind  '  to  him. 
M'Fie  came  rather  in  a  grudging  and  morose 
than  in  a  grateful  and  expansive  mood  ;  for 
he  considered  that,  had  his  true  friend,  the 
elder  Suffield,  been  at  home,  he  would  have 
been  asked  not  once  to  dinner,  nor  twice,  but 
as  often  as  he  cared  to  go.  He  was  therefore 
somewhat  distant  and  metaphysical  with 
George  during  the  first  half  of  the  meal,  the 
more  so  that  Daniel  was  present  waiting 
at  table.  But  George  was  good-humoured 
and  talkative,  the  food  was  excellent,  and 
the  wine  was  good,  and  the  hazy  re- 
serve of  the  Philosopher  gradually  disap- 
peared, and  he  became  his  casual,  crackling 
self. 
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*  Do  you  happen  to  know  anything  of 
cotton,  Mr.  M'Fie  ?  '  asked  George. 

'  Cotton,  sir  ?  '  said  M'Fie,  speaking  with 
a  dewy  comprehensiveness.  '  I  know  all 
about  cotton — all,  I  asseverate.  I  know 
cotton  to  be  a  plant  grown  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  most  largely,  I  believe,  in  the 
United  States  of  America ' 

'And  what  of  India,  Mr.  M'Fie?  Cot- 
ton is  grown  largely  in  India — is  it  not, 
Daniel  ? ' 

'  With  regard,  Mister  George,'  answered 
Daniel,  smiling  demurely,  'very  much.  But 
the  Guru  knows — oh  yes  ! ' 

' whose    fruit    or    pod,'    continued 

M'Fie,  '  was,  I  doubt  not,  expressly  designed 
by  the  Devil  for  the  debasement  and  enrich- 
ment— though  the  terms,  indeed,  are  synony- 
mous— of  this  county  of  Lancashire.' 

'  One  may  call  that,'  said  George  with  a 
laugh,    '  the   abstract,    or    brief  chronicle    of 
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cotton.  What  do  you  think  of  cotton, 
Daniel  ?  ' 

'  With  regard,  Mister  George,'  answered 
Daniel,  humbly  crossing  his  hands  on  his 
breast,  'I  believe  me  to  understand  cotton 
as  very  good  thing  for  the  manufacture,  the 
trade,  and  the  business,  etcetera.  The  native 
coolie  of  India,  he  v^ould  have  no  clothes  to 
cover,  no  turban  to  keep  the  heat  from  the 
head,  if  there  no  cotton.  With  regard,  me — 
I  myself — would  have  no  turban,  if  no 
cotton.' 

'  That,  sir,  only  serves  to  convince  me  the 
more,'  said  M'Fie,  without  looking  at  Daniel, 
'  that  the  Devil  is  in  it ; '  and  he  crackled 
very  loudly  into  a  dissonant  laugh. 

'With  permission,  may  I  say,'  added 
Daniel,  '  the  respectable  Sahib  Suffield — he 
have  no  house,  no  mills,  no  clothes,  no  food, 
etcetera,  if  no  cotton  ?     Is  it  not  ?  ' 

'  Pardon  me,  sir,'   said   the   Philosopher, 
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Still  not  looking  at  Daniel,  but  fixing  his  eye 
on  the  sparkling  stopper  of  the  port  de- 
canter ;  '  my  admirable  friend,  George  Suf- 
lield,  is  one  of  those  who  would  live  in  the 
land,  and  verily  would  be  fed,  w^hatever 
happened  to  cotton,  or  if  there  never  had 
been  cotton  ;  my  dear  sir,  the  very  fowls  of 
the  air  would  bring  George  Suffield  food,  if 
he  ever  wanted  it !  ' 

'Still,  Mr.  M'Fie,'  said  George,  after  a 
side-long  appreciation  of  the  enthusiastic 
encomium  on  his  father,  '  I  think  you  are 
very  unfair  to  cotton  ;  considering  that  you 
and  I  and  all  of  us  eat  cotton  and  drink 
cotton,  build  our  houses  of  cotton  and  get 
our  clothes  out  of  cotton,  find  our  pleasure 
in  cotton  (pass  the  wine,  Daniel),  and  make 
our  money  of  cotton !  No,  Mr.  M'Fie, 
you  must  not  depreciate  cotton,  especially 
since  I  have  this  very  day  invested  a  con- 
siderable   sum    in    Indian    cotton.       Daniel, 
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you  can  go :  we  shall  not  want  you  any 
more/ 

Daniel  went,  summing  up  with  his  eye  in 
very  doubtful  and  suspicious  fashion  the  atti- 
tude and  attention  of  the  Guru.  When  he 
was  gone,  M'Fie  broke  forth.  '  Young  George 
Suffield,'  said  he,  for  all  things  had  tended  to 
make  him  valiant,  'I  think  it  my  bounden 
duty,  as  your  father's  friend  and  as  profoundly 
your  well-wisher,  to  tell  you  that  in  the  general 
opinion  you  are  too  thick  with  that  son  of 
India  and  of  darkness.  He  is  too  much  with 
you,  and  you  place  an  extravagant  amount  of 
confidence  in  him.' 

'  Ah,'  said  George,  with  perfect  self-satis- 
faction and  good-humour,  'you  think  that — 
do  you  ?  At  least  you  say  that  is  "  the  general 
opinion  "  ;  but  it  is  yours  also,  I  presume  .^ ' 

'  I  don't  shrink  from  declaring,'  said  M'Fie, 
'  that  it  is  mine  also.  My  dear  young  sir,  if 
you  must  give  confidence  and  take  counsel. 
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are  there  not  old  and  tried  friends  of  your 
father  to  whom  you  may  turn,  men  of  your 
own  race  and  speech — Hke  your  humble  ser- 
vant— who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day  ?  '  And  the  Philosopher  tried  to  look 
as  if  he  had  borne  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  burden  and  heat. 

'No  doubt,'  said  George,  still  good- 
humoured,  '  there  are  men  of  that  sort.' 

'  There  was  once,  sir,'  said  M'Fie,  with  a 
pointed  and  inspired  expression  on  his  shri- 
velled countenance,  '  a  great  king  in  Israel 
who  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  his  son. 
That  son  meant  very  well,  but  by  comparison 
with  his  father  he  was  a  little  king,  a  roi 
faineant.  At  a  critical  moment  in  his  own 
and  his  kingdom's  history  he  turned  from  the 
old  men  who  had  counselled  his  father,  and 
took  advice  from  the  young  men  who  knew 
nothing,  and  he  came  to  grief:  ten-twelfths, 
sir,  of  his  kingdom  was  rent  from  him  !     The 
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name,  sir,  of  the  father  was  Solomon,  and  the 
name  of  the  son  was  Eehoboam ;  and  his 
history  is  set  down  as  a  warning  for  all  time. 
Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear ! ' 

'  And  the  point,'  said  George,  smiling,  *  lies 
in  the  application,  as  Cap'n  Cuttle  would  say. 
But  even  Solomon  took  counsel  with  the 
Queen  of  Sheba — didn't  he  ? — and  she  was 
blacker,  I  imagine,  than  even  Daniel.  For 
it's  Daniel's  colour  you  object  to— w^hich  sur- 
prises me,  Mr.  M'Fie,  after  your  lecture  of  the 
other  evening.' 

'  My  dear  young  sir,'  crackled  M'Fie,  in  as 
brittle  a  temper  as  he  ever  permitted  himself, 
'  it  is  not  the  black  of  Daniel's  skin  I  object 
to,  but  the  black  of  Daniel's  mind.  I  would 
object  just  as  much,  no  less  and  no  more,  to 
the  black  of  a  white  man's  mind.  But  speak- 
ing in  general,  sir,  I  would  say  that  the  his- 
tory of  Daniel's  race  and  the  history  of  him 
self,  perhaps,  also,  predispose  him  to  be  wily. 
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snaky,  and  crafty :  craft  is  the  inheritance  of 
strength  to  which  that  kind  of  man  is  born ; 
and,  speaking  specifically,  I  would  say  that 
Daniel  gives  evidence  that  he  is  crafty  and 
treacherous.' 

'  What  evidence  ? '  asked  George,  still 
good-humoured,  but  disposed  to  treat  the 
question  seriously,  since  he  saw  that  the 
Philosopher  was  bent  upon  being  serious. 

Then  the  Philosopher  expatiated  at  some- 
what tedious  length  on  the  evidence  of  un- 
trustworthiness  and  craft  afforded  by  the 
honeyed  (or  treacled)  smoothness  of  Daniel's 
speech,  the  softness  of  his  step^  and  the  cold, 
resolute  frankness  of  his  eye.  Moreover,  he 
asked,  why  should  Daniel,  a  stranger  and — 
comparatively  speaking — a  foreigner,  profess 
such  attachment  and  devotion  to  the  person 
of  young  Mr.  Suffield,  if  he  had  not  some 
secret  end  to  serve  ? 

'Well,   Mr.   M'Fie,'    said  George  finally, 
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'  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  your  intention  of  serving  my 
father's  son  in  the  matter ;  but,  believe  me, 
he  is  not  likely  to  do  me  any  harm.  There  is 
nothing  of  any  consequence  entrusted  to  him ; 
he  is  merely  my  servant,  and  as  such  I  tell 
you  frankly  I  Hke  him  and  mean  to  keep  him. 
Now,  have  another  glass  of  port.' 

By-and-by,  when  it  was  time  for  the  Phi- 
losopher to  go  home,  George  expressed  his  in- 
tention of  accompanying  him  part  of  the  way  : 
the  night  was  fine  and  warm,  and  he  would 
like  the  walk.  The  Philosopher's  cottage 
was  on  the  farther  side  of  the  village,  and 
their  nearest  and  pleasantest  way  lay  across 
the  park  and  through  the  clou^h,  where  the 
brook  wimpled  and  the  rabbits  frolicked. 
They  had  passed  out  of  the  park,  crossed  the 
brook,  got  well  into  the  clough,  and  were 
within  easy  sight  of  the  works,  when  George 
stopped   with    an   exclamation.     '  Is    that    a 
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light  ? '  he  cried,  pointing  to  a  small  build- 
ing included  in  the  wall  which  girdled  the 
works. 

'  There  certainly,'  said  M'Fie,  '  seems  to 
be  a  small  light,  from  a  candle  or  a  lantern, 
moving  about  within  that  window  on  the 
upper  floor  under  the  tree  ! ' 

'  Yes  ! '  exclaimed  George.  '  That's  the 
counting-house !  And,  by  Jingo !  the  light 
must  be  in  my  private  room ! ' 

With  that  he  started  off,  running  towards 
the  light,  followed  with  labour  by  the  Philoso- 
pher. The}'-  had  run  to  within  a  stone-throw 
of  the  window  when  George  again  stopped 
short  before  somethincr  huddled  agfainst  a 
bank.     'What's  this  ?  '  he  said,  stooping. 

'  That'll  be  the  creature's  hat  or  turban,' 
said  M'Fie. 

'  Good  heavens  !  Daniel ! '  George  put 
out  his  hand  and  touched  the  huddled  thing. 
'  No  !  Daniel's  clothes  !    His  turban ' — turnincf 
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them  over — '  and  the  rest !  He  can't  have 
drowned  himself? ' 

*  Nay,  nay,  sir,'  crackled  the  Philosopher. 
'  Be  sure  his  end  will  not  be  by  water !  Let 
us  push  on  first,  and  see  what  that  light  may 
mean.  Have  you  any  means  of  getting  in 
without  going  round  to  the  lodge  ?  ' 

'  I  have  the  key  in  my  pocket,'  said 
George.  '  There  is  a  private  door  in  the 
wall.' 

So  he  ran  to  the  door  and  put  the  key 
into  the  lock,  while  the  Philosopher  stood  a 
step  or  two  off  and  watched  the  light.  Almost 
as  soon  as  the  key  sounded  in  the  lock  and 
the  door  opened,  the  light  went  out. 

'  It's  gone ! '  exclaimed  M'Fie.  '  The  light's 
gone  I '  .  ' 

'  Stay  there  and  see,'  said  George,  *  if  any- 
body comes  out.' 

M'Fie  waited  without,  in  some  trepidation 
— extremely  doubtful  whether  he  could  tackle 
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the  midnight  marauder,  who  was  certam  to 
make  a  dash  for  escape — while  George  felt  liis 
way  into  the  outer  office,  where  he  struck  a 
match  and  lighted  the  gas — no  one  was  to  be 
seen  ;  thence  into  tlie  inner  office  and  lighted 
the  gas — still  no  one  to  be  seen — whence  an 
iron  corkscrew  stair  led  up  to  his  private 
room.  He  climbed  the  stair,  and  lit  the  gas 
there  also.  There  was  no  one — no  one  to  be 
seen  secreted  anywhere ;  but  there  was 
evidence  that  some  one  had  been  there;  for 
he  could  not  so  far  have  forgotten  himself  as 
to  leave  drawers  open,  even  if  he  had  left 
them  unlocked.  He  opened  the  window  and 
called  out  to  M'Fie :  had  any  one  come  out? 
'  Not  a  soul ;  not  a  creature,'  answered  MTie. 
He  left  the  gas  burning  throughout,  and  went 
to  M'Fie. 

'Now,  Mr.  M'Fie,'  said  he,  *I  come  to 
you  for  advice.  I  am  sure  we  cannot  both 
have  been  mistaken  :  we  saw  a  light  in  that 
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window.  I  enter  and  pass  through  all  these 
rooms,  and  search  them  :  I  see,  I  find  no- 
body ;  and  yet  I  am  tolerably  certain  the 
drawers  of  my  writing-table  are  not  as  I  left 
them.  What  in  this  crisis  do  you,  my 
father's  old  friend,  advise  me  to  do  ? ' 

'  What  do  I  advise,  my  dear  young  friend  ?  ' 
exclaimed  M'Fie,  loud  enough  for  all  the 
birds  in  the  trees  to  hear.  '  I  would  advise 
you  to  find  the  head  that  should  have  been 
inside  yon  hat,  or  turban,  we  saw  a  few 
minutes  ago.' 

'  Daniel  again  I  '  said  George.  '  Very 
well ;  let  us  find  Daniel.' 

He  locked  the  ofiice  door,  and  they  both 
returned  to  the  place  where  they  had  seen 
Daniel's  clothes.  When  they  reached  it  they 
saw,  to  their  amazement,  Daniel  himself 
seated  on  the  bank,  completely  clothed,  all 
save  his  boots,  which  he  was  in  the  act  of 
putting  on. 
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*  Where  have  you  been,  Daniel  ?  '  asked 
his  master.     '  What  have  you  been  doing  ?  ' 

'  Been,  Mister  George  ?  Been  doing, 
Sahib  ?  With  regard,  I  have  been  in  the 
water  of  tlie  httle  river  what  flow  dehghtful, 
sweet,  cool,  etcetera,  down  there — oh  yes ! 
With  reorard  asfain,  a  second  time,  I  have 
caught  two  pretty  fishes  for  the  Sahib's 
breakfast ' — he  showed  a  pair  of  trout  lying 
near  him — '  so  just  the  same  time  I  put  me 
into  the  water  of  the  nice  little  river,  because 
the  water  was  sweet  and  cool,  etcetera,  and  I 
was  not.  I  wash  me,  and  I  put  my  clothes 
upon  me  again.— And  that.  Mister  George,  is 
the  whole  story.' 
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CHAPTEE  XVII 

THE    HISTORY   OF   A   GREAT   SUSPICION 

To  Isabel  the  early  days  of  her  father's  so- 
journ with  her  were  days  of  comparative  rest 
and  peace.  A  subdued  zephyr  of  excitement, 
indeed,  breathed  through  them,  but  they 
were  devoid  of  anxiety  and  incident.  Her 
father  had  been  brought  by  Mr.  Doughty,  as 
she  had  arranged,  and.  he  had  settled  down 
with  her  readily  and  cheerfully.  The  first 
thing  he  had  done  on  entering  her  sitting- 
room  had  been  to  run  his  eye  over  her  book- 
shelves, and  the  next  had  been  to  sit  down  in 
her  easy-chair  with  a  book  that  was  new  to 
him  ;  and  thus  he  had  continued.  She  had 
found  a  lodging  for  the  faithful  Doughty  a 
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door  or  two  off,  and  he  hung  about  the  chief 
— in  attendance  or  on  guard — while  she  was 
absent  at  schooh  The  first  two  days  being 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  she  was  able  to  be 
present  herself  pretty  constantly.  On  Sun- 
day evening  she  went  to  Eutland  Gate — it 
had  been  arranged  that  she  should  dine 
there  on  Sundays,  and  she  feared  that  if  she 
intermitted  the  habit  awkward  questions 
micfht  be  asked — but  she  went  with  an  even 
mind  ;  for  she  left  Mr.  Ainsworth  in  conver- 
sation with  her  father,  on  the  understanding 
that  he  would  stay  till  her  return.  It  was 
not,  then,  till  Monday  that  her  father  had 
occasion  to  note  her  absence  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  On  her  return  from 
school  she  found  him  disturbed. 

'  My  dear  child,'  said  he,  before  she  had 
well  entered,  '  I  cannot  permit  this  !  Alex- 
ander has  told  me  that  you  go  out  teaching 
in  a  school  every  day :  you  mustn't  do  it  any 
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more,  my  dear ! — You  understand,  my  dear/ 
said  he,  taking  her  hands  and  looking  ten- 
derly on  her,  '  that  your  father  is  going  to 
provide  for  you  :  it  is  but  right  and  proper 
that  he  should :  it  is  a  duty  and  a  pleasure 
he  has  neglected  too  long.' 

'  You  are  very  good,  father,'  said  she ; 
and  for  the  moment  she  was  as  grateful  as  if 
his  desire  had  been  carried  into  act ;  '  but  I 
cannot  give  up  my  teaching  at  a  moment's 
notice.  I  must  go  on  for  another  term.  You 
understand — don't  you  ?  ' 

He  understood,  and  he  assented  ;  and 
thus  she  temporised. 

But  from  that  hour  he  began  to  be  full  of 
schemes  of  work.  He  discussed  them  with 
his  daughter,  he  discussed  them  with  Alex- 
ander, and  he  discussed  them  with  Alan  Ains- 
worth — discussed  them  with  such  eloquence, 
subtlety,  and  completeness,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  he  must  sit  down  at  once  in  the  heat  of  his 
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subjects — but  he  always  put  off  the  writing 
till  '  to-morrow.' 

'  There  now,'  said  Ainsworth  one  eveninof, 
when  he  was  wrought  to  as  great  a  pitch  of 
interest  as  the  expositor  himself — '  there  you 
have  material  for  at  least  three  first-rate  arti- 
cles !  Set  to  and  write  them,  and  I  pledge 
myself  to  find  a  place  for  them.  Make  a 
start  to-night.' 

'  Let  us  talk  the  subject  out  a  little  more 
thoroughly  first,'  said  Mr.  Eaynor  :  '  I'll  make 
a  good  beginning  eai'ly  in  the  morning  when 
I'm  alone.' 

Thus  the  days  shpped  away ;  but  Isabel, 
at  least,  was  not  disappointed,  for  she  had 
built  no  hopes  on  her  father's  promises  of 
performance.  Her  father's  intentions  were 
always  of  the  best  and  noblest,  and  it  was 
but  a  vice  of  the  body — she  told  herself — 
become  an  iron  habit  that  he  could  not  give 
them  effect.     He  was,  of  course,  too  clever  a 
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man  not  to  be  aware  of  his  own  weaknesses, 
and  he  had  still  too  much  conscience  not  to 
be  bitten  sometimes  with  a  rage  against  him- 
self. His  rage  was  commonly  impotent,  but 
it  was  honestly  felt.  But  in  saying  that  much 
I  am  anticipating  somewhat ;  for  all  the  evi- 
dence he  gave  of  self- contumely  in  those  early 
days,  when  he  was  still  fresh  to  the  change  in 
his  surroundings,  was  in  a  certain  conversa- 
tion with  his  daughter. 

'  I  am,'  said  he  suddenly,  '  a  worthless 
wretch,  my  dear  !  I  have  no  will.  Or,  at 
least,  I  should  say  I  have  a  will,  but  have  lost 
the  force  to  make  it  work.  I  do  not  mean  to 
accuse  myself  of  absolute  idleness — no,  no  ; 
that  would  not  be  fair  to  myself ;  and  I  have 
reasons  enough  for  self-reproach  without  add- 
ing imaginary  ones — but  in  all  things  that 
concern  my  moral  feelings  I  have  sunk  into 
a  strange  apathy  and  cowardice.  During  all 
the  years  I  have  neglected  you,  my  child,  I 
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have  been  filled  with  shame  of  myself;  God 
knows  not  a  day  has  passed  but  the  thought 
of  you  has  gnawed  at  my  heart — and  yet 
somehow  I  could  do  nothing  !  It  seems 
amazing  and  preposterous,  but  there  it  is ! ' 

*  You  are  morbid,  father  dear,'  said  she. 
'  You  are  not  strong  ;  but  you  will  get 
stronger.  Wait,  and  your  will-power  will 
come  back.' 

All  these  things  Isabel  laid  up  and  pon- 
dered in  her  heart,  with  the  result  that  she 
pitied  him  with  the  ungrudging,  infinite  pity 
of  a  strong  woman,  and  was  resolved  more 
than  ever  to  protect  him  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  her  love.  It  was  well  for  him  that 
she  was  thus  powerfully  drawn  to  him  early, 
for  the  bond  that  bound  them  was  soon  to  be 
sorely  tried.  The  trial  came  about  in  this 
wise. 

Uncle  Harry  had  been  more  disappointed 
than    he   could    have    imagined    by    Isabel's 
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refusal  to  live  with  him.  He  admitted  to 
himself  that  she  had  been  quite  sweet  and 
reasonable  about  it,  and  that  he  really  had 
no  grievance ;  but  yet  he  had  been  so  long 
used  to  command  and  to  be  obeyed,  to  say  to 
this  man  '  Come,'  and  to  that  '  Go,'  and  to 
find  action  follow  in  unhesitating  conse- 
quence, that  it  chafed  him  to  find  the  in- 
clination and  purpose  of  another  running 
counter  to  his  plans.  So  he  brooded  on  her 
refusal,  and  turned  over  and  over  her  reasons 
for  it.  Moreover,  his  many  years'  intercourse 
with  wily  Asiatics  had  made  him  very  sus- 
picious, and  somewhat  prone  to  put  two  and 
two  together  to  make  five.  Isabel  had  made 
two  or  three  singular  admissions  :  she  would 
have  accepted  his  ofier  if  it  had  been  made  a 
week — or  even  three  days — before  ;  she  had 
in  that  time  taken  upon  herself,  or  incurred, 
some  responsibility  of  which  she  could  not 
speak,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  open  to 
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objection — and  she  clearly  knew  some  one 
who,  in  plain  words,  was  given  to  drink. 
What  wonder  is  it  that  these  strange  con- 
fessions should  coalesce  in  Uncle  Harry's 
mind,  accustomed  to  examine  and  deduce, 
into  one  coherent  statement  ?  Isabel  had 
become  entangled  closely  with  some  dissi- 
pated ne'er-do-well,  whom,  in  her  generosit}^ 
she  was  about  to  marry  to  save  him  from 
his  vice !  That  is  too  common  an  event  with 
women  not  to  have  seemed  plausible  even  in 
the  case  of  Isabel.  Having  got  thus  far, 
Uncle  Harry  became  alarmed,  and  could  not 
forbear  to  communicate  his  fears  to  Mr. 
Suffield. 

'  It's  rank  nonsense,  Harry  ! '  said  Suffield. 
'  As  I've  told  you  before,  you've  lived  among 
those  black  fellows  so  long  that  you're  as  sus- 
picious as  a  Justice  o'  the  Peace  ! ' 

'It  may  be  rank,  George,'  said  Uncle 
Harry ;  '  but  it's  not  nonsense.     Look  at  the 
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way  the  girl  has  Hved  the  last  few  years  ! — 
having  the  complete  control  of  her  own  move- 
ments, and  making  what  acquaintances  she 
liked !  Do  you  know  what  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances she  may  have  made?  No,  of 
course  you  don't ! ' 

'  I've  never  heard  her  speak  of  any,  and 
she  has  always  been  a  frank,  open  girl,  Harry. 
The  only  young  man  she  knows  and  cares 
about,  besides  George,  so  far  as  I'm  aware,  is 
Alan  Ainsworth — and,  of  course,  he's  out  of 
this  question.' 

'  When  did  he  tell  you,'  asked  Uncle 
Harry,  'that  he  had  come  up  to  London? — 
come  up  earlier  than  he  had  intended?  A 
day  or  two  before  my  talk  with  Isabel — wasn't 
it  ?  Her  "  three  days  "  would  just  cover  that! 
That's  a  curious  thing.' 

'  Bless  my  soul ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Suffield. 
'  You  actually  imagine  that  Alan  can  be  the 
man  ?     But   you   don't   know   him  I     Harry, 
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you're  no  better  than  a  Grand  Inquisi- 
tor!  ' 

'  I'm  only  inquisitorial,'  said  Uncle  Harry, 
slightly  huffed,  '  in  the  interest  of  my  niece 
and  yours ;  and  it  might  have  been  better  if 
you  had  been  more  inquisitorial  long  ago.' 
And  he  marched  into  the  garden,  where  his 
tent  was  permanently  pitched. 

The  excellent  Suffield  sat  confused.  If 
these  things  could  be,  he  would  have  to  re- 
arrange all  his  preconceptions  of  both  men 
and  women.  He  wondered,  and  then  he 
began  to  doubt ;  and  when  an  honest  creature 
like  him  once  begins  to  doubt,  he  doubts  in  a 
thorough,  straightforward  way  characteristic 
only  of  himself,  and  by  no  means  to  be 
reckoned  with.  He  turned  immediately  and 
wrote  to  Ainsworth  that  he  would  hke  to  see 
him  as  soon  as  possible  on  an  important 
matter.  Ainsworth,  of  course,  came  on  the 
summons,  but  yet  Suffield  had  had  time  to  go 
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over  his  doubts,  over  and  over  again,  till  he 
had  trodden  them  down  almost  as  hard  and 
fixed  as  beliefs.  He  received  his  young  friend 
privately  in  the  library. 

'  I  call  this  my  snuggery,'  said  he  in  a 
kind  of  parenthetic  apology  ;  '  though  there's 
nothing  very  snug  about  it — is  there  ?  I 
smoke  a  pipe  here  sometimes  ;  but  I  don't 
seem  to  mix  well  wi'  the  wigged  old  chaps  on 
the  wall  there ' — indicating  certain  severe  por- 
traits of  past  politicians  and  statesmen  of  the 
house  of  Padiham. — '  They  don't  know  me, 
and  they  appear  to  think  I'm  taking  a  deuce 
of  a  liberty  in  trying  to  make  myself  comfort- 
able in  their  company,  though  the  Lord  knows 
I  pay  enough  for  it !  Yes ;  I  smoke  a  pipe, 
and  make  my  head  swell  wi'  solid  information 
out  of  Blue-books;  but  I'd  rather  be  sitting 
by  my  own  fireside  wi'  a  long  clay,  having  a 
good  talk,  as  we  used  to  do. — But  sit  you 
down,  Alan,  my  lad,  and  never  mind  the  old 
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chaps.  By  the  way,  my  niece  Isabel  and 
you  seemed  to  hit  it  off  pretty  well  last  time  I 
saw  you  together.  Have  you  seen  anything 
of  her,  by  chance,  since  you  have  come  up  to 
London  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Ainsworth,  somewhat  em- 
barrassed ;  '  I  happened  to  meet  her  in  the 
street.'  He  thought  that  in  saying  so  much 
he  was  admitting  as  much  as  was  fair  to 
Isabel. 

'  Well,'  said  Suffield,  after  having  mentally 
noted  the  admission.  '  And  how  are  things 
going  with  you  ?     Very  busy,  eh  ?  ' 

He  moved  uneasily  about  the  room  while 
he  spoke,  and  kept  his  eyes  off  Ainsworth. 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Suffield,'  answered  the  young 
man,  '  I'm  fairly  busy ;  and  things  are  going 
on  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  as  the  doctors 
say.' 

'  You  find  no  difficulty  about  settling  down 
in  London,  I  suppose  ?     If  you  find  any  diffi- 
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culty,  come  to  me,  you  know — come  to  me. 
I'll  be  always  glad  to  do  whatever  I  can  for 
you,  as  I've  told  you.' 

'  You're  very  good,  Mr.  Suffield,'  said  Ains- 
worth ;  '  and  I  assure  you,  if  I  were  in  any 
difficulty,  or  if  ever  I  may  be  in  a  difficulty, 
there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  would  more  unre- 
servedly come  than  you.' 

'  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  my  lad,' 
said  Suffield,  and  considered  his  young  friend's 
countenance  a  moment  to  observe  signs  of  a 
rising  confession.  But  he  saw  none.  '  You 
see,  my  lad,'  he  continued,  '  London's  a  place 
that  makes  a  young  fellow  live  always  on  the 
strain,  like  a  man  balancing  himself  on  a 
tight-rope,  or  like  a  man  I  saw  once  on  the 
Spa  at  Scarborough,  that  walked  on  a  globe 
and  worked  himself  and  his  globe  up  and  up 
on  a  narrow  gangway  twisting  round  and 
round  to  the  top  of  a  high  pole.  A  young 
man  like  you  that  has  to  put  his  head  into  his 
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work  gets  excited,  gets  over-excited,  maybe, 
wi'  working  overtime,  till  human  nature  won't 
stand  it — unless  the  man's  a  horse — and  says 
"  Xo,  no  ;  you  be  hanged  !  Let  me  rest  a 
bit."  But  the  young  man  won't  let  his  nature 
rest ;  he  whips  it  up,  and  jogs  it  on  wi'  stimu- 
lants. And  then  he  comes  a  cropper,  and  is 
done  for.'  Again  he  considered  his  young 
friend,  but  still  he  saw  no  signs  of  compunc- 
tion, or  even  of  self-consciousness.  'I  once 
knew,'  he  continued,  '  a  clever  lad  like  your- 
self— a  dear  friend  he  was,  and  a  kind  of 
relation,  which  you  are  not,  not  yet.'  Upon 
til  at  Ains  worth  blushed,  and  Suffield  thought. 
Aha  !  there's  something  here  !  '  He  was  in 
the  same  line  of  work  as  you  are  in,'  said 
Suffield.  '  He  was  a  very  promising  lad,  and 
was  getting  on  quite  swimmingly,  when  sud- 
denly he  went  under/ 

'  Dead  ? '  asked  Ainsworth,  interested. 

^  No,  my  lad.  Shipwrecked  I — Lost  1 — lost  I 
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It  came  suddenly  to  us,  but  not  to  him  !  He 
knew  for  a  long  time,  though  we  didn't,  that 
he  was  ruining  himself  and  his  family  wi'  his 
stimulant — not  drink,  but  something  quite  as 
damnable  to  him  ! ' 

'  What  ?     Not  opium  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  my  lad.     Opium  it  was.' 

Then  Ainsworth  looked  very  conscious 
indeed ;  for  now  he  was  certain  of  what  he 
had  been  for  some  moments  dimly  suspicious, 
that  the  old  friend  to  whom  Suffield  alluded 
must  be  none  other  than  Isabel's  father.  Suf- 
field could  not  but  note  the  change  that 
passed  upon  him,  and  said  to  himself :  '  It 
must  be  opium  with  him  too  !  To  think  of 
such  a  thing  ! '  Then  the  gentle,  generous 
heart  of  the  good  man  was  suffused  with  pity, 
and  with  the  desire  to  save  his  young  friend. 
There  were  tears  in  his  voice,  if  not  in  his 
eyes,  as  he  leaned  towards  Ainsworth  and  laid 
his  hand  on  his  arm. 
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'  Alan,  my  lad,'  said  he,  '  you  must  give 
it  up,  cost  what  it  will.  If  it's  living  alone 
that  tempts  you  to  it,  come  and  live  wi'  me ; 
there's  plenty  of  room  in  the  house,  and  you 
can  do  your  writing  in  here.  Nobody  will 
bother  you,  unless  it  be  those  old  chaps  of 
Padiham  ! ' 

What  could  Ainsworth  do  but  look  amazed 
and  stammer :  '  But  what  do  you  mean  ? 
What's  in  your  mind,  Mr.  Suffield  ?  There's 
something  the  matter  with  you  or  with  me ! 
There's  a  misunderstanding,  really  and  truly, 
on  my  side  or  on  yours ! ' 

Suffield  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
considered  him.  '  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me, 
Alan,  that  you  can't  guess  what  I'm  driving 
at?' 

'  Not  in  the  least,'  answered  Alan,  '  I  as- 
sure you,  Mr.  Suffield.  You  appear  to  think 
that  I  have  become  an  opium  smoker,  or 
something  of  the  kind.    It's  a  completely  mad 
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notion ;  and  if  anybody  else  but  yourself 
had  it,  Mr.  Suffield.  I  should  say  he  was 
either  insane  or  spiteful  I  can't  think  you're 
either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  you  must  have 
some  good  reason  for  speaking  as  you've 
spoken.     Tell  me  what  it  is.' 

'  Well  now,  then,  I'll  be  frank  with  you, 
my  lad,'  said  Suffield.  '  I  have  it  on  the  very 
best  authority — an  authority,  mind  you, 
there's  no  doubt  about  at  al]— that  my 
niece,  Isabel  Eaynor,  has  within  the  last  week 
or  so  got  entangled  wi'  some  man  who  has 
the  bad  habit  of  taking  drink,  or  some  other 
stimulant — got  so  entangled  that  she  feels  re- 
sponsible for  him.' 

Ainsworth  rose  and  laughed  aloud — a 
laugh  not  of  merriment,  but  partly  of  bit- 
terness, partly  of  embarrassment — and  paced 
to  and  fro  as  he  laughed. 

'  And  so,'  he  said,  '  you  thought  that  this 
man  must  be  me  ?  ' 
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'  Well,  you  see,'  said  Suffield,  somewhat 
feebly,  '  I  knew  no  man  but  you  that  she 
seemed  in  the  least  interested  in  ;  and  then 
your  coming  up  to  London  fitted  in  with  the 
time  of  this,  and  you  admit  that  you've  seen 
her.' 

'  And  my  having  taken  to  drink  or  some 
stimulant,  and  my  entangling  her  somehow, 
seemed  matters  of  course,  that  needed  neither 
discussion  nor  inquiry  !  'Pon  my  word  ! ' 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  '  it  is  the  prettiest 
chain  of  evidence  I  ever  heard  of!  It  is 
worthy  of  a  circumstantial  case  at  the  Old 
Bailey !  It  is  wonderful  to  consider  the 
crimes  one's  friends  may  believe  one  capable 
of!' 

'Not  crimes,  my  lad,'  pleaded  Suffield, 
now  put  out  and  humbled.  'But  there — I 
sec  I'm  wrong.     I  confess  it.' 

'  Mr.  Suffield,'  said  Alan,  stopping  before 
him  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  '  I 
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couldn't  love  you  and  respect  you  more  if  you 
were  my  father;  you  are  the  best  and  the 
most  generous-tempered  man  I  know ' 

'  No,  no,  Alan  ! ' 

'But  you  are.  And  I  can't  believe  you 
ever  would  have  thought  these  things  of  me 
yourself;  they  must  have  been  suggested  to 
you  by  some  one  else.' 

'  Still,'  said  Suffield,  '  I'm  responsible,  mj 
lad,  and  I  beg  your  pardon.'  (Ainsworth 
grasped  his  hand.)  '  I  see  you  can't  be  the 
man.  But  who  the  dickens  can  he  be?  Her 
Uncle  Harry  and  I  are  very  much  worried 
about  it.' 

'  Oh,  Uncle  Harry  ! '  exclaimed  Ainsworth. 
'  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Suffield,  it  would  be 
best  if  you  and  Uncle  Harry  went  and  put 
the  question  to  Miss  Eaynor  herself  ?  ' 

'  Perhaps  it  would — perhaps  it  would.' 

'Now,'  said  Ainsworth,  looking  at  his 
watch,  '  my  time  is  up.' 
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'  Well,  Alan,  my  lad,'  said  SufReld,  hold- 
ing his  hand,  '  you  forgive  my  blundering 
idiocy  ? ' 

'It's  not  a  question  of  forgiveness  be- 
tween you  and  me,  Mr.  Suffield,'  said  Alan ; 
'  it's  a  question  merely  of  understanding.' 

'  Say  no  more,  my  lad  ;  say  no  more.  I'm 
just  an  ass.  I  was  almost  forgetting  :  I  want 
you  to  come  and  dine,  to  meet  some  people — 
political  nobs,  and  that  sort  of  thing — but  I'll 
drop  you  a  line  when  it's  fixed.'  So  Ains- 
worth  went,  and  Suffield,  as  he  heard  the 
street-door  close,  said  to  himself:  '  What  a 
nice,  clever  lad  he  is  !  Now,  I  must  just  find 
that  Harry!' 

Of  course  Suffield  went  and  reported  this 
singular  interview  to  Uncle  Harry,  and  Ains- 
worth,  as  much  as  he  thought  prudent  or 
necessary,  to  Isabel ;  all  with  results  which 
shall  now  appear. 

Ainsworth,  in  sum,  merely  led  Isabel  to 
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suppose  that  her  uncle  Harry  suspected  she 
had  taken  her  father  under  her  wing,  and  had 
communicated  his  suspicion  to  her  other  uncle; 
and  therefore  Isabel,  somewhat  nettled  and 
angry  that  her  uncle  could  not  contain  a 
secret,  was  careful  to  keep  her  father  as  much 
secluded  as  possible  at  such  times  as  her  uncle 
might  call,  and  when  he  did  call  she  was 
more  reserved  with  him  than  had  been  her 
wont. 

The  two  uncles  hesitated  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  inquire  directly  of  Isabel  herself,  as 
Ainsworth  had  suggested,  and  as  was  mani- 
festly proper,  concerning  this  matter  that 
vexed  them.  They  both  knew  her — Mr. 
Suffield  especially — to  be  a  young  lady  of 
spirit,  and  they  feared  she  might  deeply  re- 
sent, not  so  much  their  interference,  as  the 
inferential  suspicion  that  she  could  be  doing 
aught  but  right.  But  it  came  about  within  a 
week  that  they  felt  they  could  put  the  question 
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off  no  longer.  Uncle  Harry  had  called  twice, 
and  each  time  he  had  returned  to  report  to 
Suffield  his  serious  impression  that  the  mys- 
terious person  with  whom  Isabel  was  en- 
tangled was  living  in  the  house  with  her  ! 
He  (Uncle  Harry)  had  been  delayed  before  he 
had  been  admitted  ;  the  landlady  had  seemed 
flustered ;  and  there  was  lurking  by  the 
fender-corner  a  pair  of  slippers  that  were 
obviously  too  large  for  Isabel's  own  feet! 
Suffield  had  pooh-poohed  that  report  the  first 
time  it  was  made,  but  when  it  was  repeated  he 
resolved  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the  matter  at 
once.  Uncle  Harry  had  called  on  Isabel 
about  tea-time  ;  after  dinner,  he  and  Sufl^ield 
set  out  to  call  on  her  again,  leaving  Mrs.  Suf- 
field to  suppose  that  they  were  going  down  to 
tlie  House  of  Commons  together. 

Isabel  and  her  father  sat  at  supper.  Isabel 
was  at  ease,  for  she  expected  no  visitor,  unless 
Ainsworth  or  Doughty  should  come  in  before 
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bedtime  ;  and  her  father  was  in  the  serenest  of 
moods,  for  he  had  that  day  written  a  review 
of  a  book  which  Ainsworth  had  brought  him. 
They  sat  thus,  talking  of  books  and  interested 
in  their  talk — for  Isabel  found  her  father's  re- 
marks acute  and  skilled,  and  her  father  found 
her's  fresh  and  unconventional — when  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  street  door,  and  an  in- 
stant or  two  after,  the  sitting-room  door  was 
opened  and  in  stepped  her  two  uncles.  Her 
father  sat  facing  the  door,  and  her  uncles 
stopped  as  soon  as  they  had  entered,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  him. 

'  Oh,'  said  Uncle  Harry,  and  there  was  a 
note  of  suppressed  anger  and  contempt  in  his 
voice,  which  at  once  roused  Isabel's  spirit. 
'  It's  you— is  it  ? ' 

Her  father  did  not  answer,  but  he  glanced 
at  Isabel,  in  surprise  and  reproach,  as  if  he 
would  say  :  '  Have  you  done  this  ?  Have  you 
brought  these  terrible  men  down  on  me  ?  ' 
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Isabel  rose  and  placed  chairs  for  her 
uncles.  '  Won't  you  sit  down — both  of 
you  ?  '  she  said. 

Uncle  George  shook  his  head  sadly ;  his 
usually  ruddy  tint  had  sunk  into  a  purplish 
gray.  Uncle  Harry  paid  no  heed  to  Jier 
words ;  he  was  pale  as  death,  the  pupils  of 
his  eyes  seemed  reduced  to  glittering  pin- 
points, and  his  hands  trembled.  Seeing  them 
all  standing,  John  Eaynor  rose  too — appa- 
rently out  of  the  merest  instinct  of  polite- 
ness ;  he  stood  nearly  a  head  taller  than  his 
brother.  It  was  clear  there  was  no  lack  of 
recognition  on  either  side. 

'  It  is  a  very  long  time  since  we  have  met, 
Harry,'  said  John,  holding  out  his  hand. 

'Yes,'  said  Harry,  disregarding  the  prof- 
fered hand  ;  '  it  is  twenty -five  years.  And, 
once  again,  it  is  the  cause  of  a  woman  that 
brings  us  together.' 

On     hearing     that,    Isabel    started    and 
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turned,  and  met  her  father's  pleading  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  ask,  '  What  does  tliis 
mean  ? ' 

'What  are  you  doing  here? '  asked  Harry, 
with  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  his  brother. 
'  What  mischief  have  you  done  ? — or  are  you 
contriving  ?  You  are  my  brother !  It  is 
wonderful !  And — God  forgive  me  I — I  hate 
you  more  than  any  living  thing  ! ' 

'  Uncle  Harry !  Uncle  Harry  !  '  cried 
Isabel.  'What  has  come  to  you  that  you 
say  such  horrible  things !  Why  don't  you 
sit  down  and  talk  quietly,  and  be  friendly 
with  us  ?  You  are  brothers — sons  of  the 
same  parents ;  are  you  not  ashamed  that  a 
brother  should  speak  so  bitterly,  and  feel  so 
bitterly,  to  a  brother  ? ' 

'  No  ;  I  am  not ! '  answered  Uncle  Harry. 
His  glance  lighted  on  her  an  instant,  and 
then  returned  to  his  brother. 

'  You   don't   know  what   used  to  be   be- 
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tween  them,  my  dear,'  said  Suffield  in  Isabel's 
ear.  '  It  always  drives  Harry  mad  when  he 
thinks  of  it ! ' 

'  You  took  my  wife  from  me  !  '  continued 
Uncle  Harry  to  his  brother. 

'  Not  your  wife,  Harry,'  said  Suffield,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  his  shoulder  with  a  kindly 
grasp  ;  '  your  sweetheart  only.  Come  ;  be 
just  if  you  can't  be  reasonable.' 

'  She  had  promised  to  be  my  wife,  and 
she  would  have  been  ! '  said  Harry  without 
turning  his  head.  '  You  took  my  wife,'  he 
continued, '  and  now  you  take  your  daughter ! 
— her  daughter  ! ' 

John  Eaynor  had  listened  to  him,  stand- 
ing half-dazed,  with  his  hands  crossed  before 
him.  He  now  stepped  forward  again  with 
his  hand  out.  '  Is  there  never  to  be  an  end,' 
he  asked,  '  of  that  subject — that  unfortunate 
subject — between  us,  Harry  ? ' 

'  Why  are  you  here  ? '   continued  Harry. 
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'  Are  you  come  to  ruin  and  kill  her  daughter, 
as  you  ruined  and  killed  her  ? ' 

John  Eaynor  sat  down  and  dully  listened, 
while  his  hand  clutched  aimlessly  at  the 
table  ;  he  was  deathly  pale,  and  his  lips  and 
his  limbs  were  twitching  convulsively. 

His  daughter  came  to  his  relief,  and 
stood  behind  him,  with  her  hands  on  his 
shoulders.  '  Uncle,'  she  said  quietly,  but 
with  a  vibration  of  anger  in  her  voice,  '  you 
must  not  talk  like  that !  I  have  let  you  go 
on  too  long  !  I  am  responsible  for  my  father 
being  here  !  I  brought  him  to  live  with  me, 
and  I  know  what  I  am  doing  ! ' 

'  You  do  not !  You  do  not,  foolish  girl ! ' 
cried  her  uncle.  '  He  will  insinuate  himself 
into  your  confidence  !  He  will  flatter  you 
into  the  belief  that  you  are  the  very  cleverest 
woman  in  all  this  world !  And  all  the  time 
he  will  torture  your  mind  and  soul  with 
hopes   of  great   things — hopes  which   never 
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will  be  fulfilled  !  And  he  will  live  upon  you  ! 
— live  upon  you  !  What  is  it  that  women 
find  in  him?  She  was  infatuated,  as  you 
are  !  I  was  preparing  to  give  her  all  I  had, 
when  he  came  with  nothing  in  his  hand,  and 
yet  she  put  her  hand  in  his  and  went  away 
with  him — to  poverty  and  death  !  I  am 
ready  to  give  you  all  I  have ;  but  no !  he 
comes,  not  to  give,  but  to  take,  and  you 
receive  him  with  open  arms  ! ' 

'  It  won't  do,  my  dear ! '  said  Isabel's 
father,  starting  to  his  feet  suddenly.  '  I 
mustn't  do  that !  I  must  go  away  1  I  must 
go  away  at  once !  I'll  go  to  Alexander  ! 
Where  are  my  boots  ?  Will  you  be  so  good 
as  to  ask  for  my  boots,  my  dear  ?  ' 

'  Uncle  Harry,  you  must  go  away ! '  said 
Isabel,  with  her  hand  firmly  clasped  on  her 
father's  wrist.  '  Go  away,  please  ! — Take 
him  away,  Uncle  George  1 ' 

Before  he  went,  Uncle  George   came  to 
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John  Eaynor  with  a  peculiar  mellowness  of 
both  voice  and  eyes  and  took  him  by  the 
hand.  '  Well,  John,'  said  he,  '  let  bygones  be 
bygones ;  and  be  a  good  man.  You've  got  a 
dear  daughter  there — as  good  a  girl  as  ever 
was.     I'll  see  you  again  soon.' 

He  took  Uncle  Harry's  arm,  who  put  his 
hand  to  his  head  and  then  to  his  heart,  and 
walked  away  with  him  submissively  and  in 
silence. 

That  night  Uncle  Harry  sent  out  a  tele- 
gram to  his  nephew :  '  Send  me  Daniel  at 
once  for  a  few  weeks.' 
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CHAPTEE  XVIII 

UNCLE    HAERY  STRIKES    HIS    TENT 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Isabel's  trials. 
With  great  difficulty  she  assuaged  her  father's 
disordered  emotions,  and  with  Alexander's 
help — who  had  come  in  soon  after  the  uncles 
had  gone — she  prevailed  on  him  to  go  to  bed  ; 
but  for  hours  after  he  had  retired  she  heard 
him  pacing  to  and  fro  overhead.  Next  day 
when  she  returned  from  school  her  father  was 
gone  ! — and  she  soon  discovered  that  Doughty 
was  gone  too  !  She  was  debating  with  herself 
what  she  should  do — whether  she  should  not 
go  directly  to  Alan  Ainsworth  and  solicit  his 
help  to  bring  her  father  back — when  Alan 
himself  walked   in.     In   the   fulness   of   her 
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heart  Isabel  told  him  all  the  story  of  her 
trouble,  with  what  she  guessed  of  the  old 
relations  between  her  father  and  his  brother, 
and  the  painful  scene  of  the  evening  before. 
Ainsworth  was  deeply  interested :  the  hatred 
which  the  one  brother  bore  the  other, 
and  had  borne  for  many  years,  struck 
him  as  something  ancient,  peculiar,  and 
literary. 

'  It  has  often  been  said,'  he  observed,  '  that 
there  is  no  hatred  so  bitter,  constant,  and 
deadly  as  the  hatred  of  brethren.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Isabel.  '  And  in  literature  it 
may  appear  a  great  and  romantic  passion,  but 
when  you  see  it  before  your  eyes  and  hear  it 
with  your  ears  —  oh  ! — it  strikes  you  with 
shame  and  horror !  And  yet  when  I  think 
of  poor  Uncle  Harry's  life,  and  all  he  has 
endured,  I  can  feel  only  pity  for  him  ! — Does 
it  not  seem  dreadful,'  she  added,  mainly  to 
herself,  '  that  women  with  the  best  intentions 
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should  only  cause  division  between  men  like 
these ! ' 

'  It  always  has  been  so,'  said  Ainsworth 
philosophically — for  he  did  not  feel  a  vicdni 
himself — '  and,  I  suppose,  it  always  will  be. 
Since  a  woman  can  be  the  wife  of  only  one 
man,  the  more  desirable  she  is,  the  more 
inevitable  it  is  that  there  should  be  rival 
claimants  for  her,  and  the  more  likely  there 
should  be  divisions,  and  perhaps  hatreds.' 

'  I  suppose  it  must  be  so,'  said  Isabel,  con- 
sidering him  an  instant ;  '  but  it  is  none  the 
less  pitiful  and  dreadful,' 

The  pity  and  the  dread  of  it  she  felt  so 
much  that,  when  she  had  given  Alan  instruc- 
tions where  to  seek  her  father,  and  had  seen 
him  set  off  to  carry  them  out,  she  herself  set 
out  for  Eutland  Gate.  She  was  sorry  for  her 
uncle  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  now  that 
she  had  had  revealed  to  her  the  grievance 
which  he  had  nursed  during  his  long,  long 
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years  of  loneliness  and  exile.  She  completely 
comprehended  how  it  had  all  come  about : 
her  mother  in  two  minds  between  the  two 
brothers  ;  admiring,  respecting,  and  liking  the 
one  who  first  asked  for  her  love,  but  yet 
irresistibly  drawn  and  captivated  by  the 
charm  of  the  other,  who,  as  it  were,  suddenly 
caught  her  up  and  carried  her  off.  Not  one 
of  the  three  could  she  find  it  in  her  to  blame  : 
not  her  mother,  whose  case  she  was  beginning 
to  suspect  might  become  her  own  any  day  ; 
not  her  father,  who,  loving  a  woman  and  per- 
ceiving she  loved  him,  resolved  to  take  all 
risks  and  marry  her ;  and  certainly  not  her 
uncle,  who  had  been  faithful  to  her  mother's 
memory,  and  who  had  made  his  disappoint- 
ment life-long.  Her  uncle  had  been  so  con- 
stituted that  he  had  suffered  most,  and  there- 
fore she  would  carry  to  him  all  her  pity ;  but 
at  the  same  time  she  would  say  to  him :  '  See ; 
there  was  no  one  truly  to  blame.     And  it  is 
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all  past ;  let  it  be  forgiven,  and  let  yourself 
and  my  father  be  friends,  as  she  would  have 
desired  whose  memory  you  cherish.' 

When  the  door  of  the  house  at  Eutland 
Gate  was  opened  to  her,  she  asked  to  see  Mr. 
Eaynor.  The  responsible  gentleman  in  black 
who  opened  the  door  told  her  in  confidence — 
all  domestics  and  others  of  inferior  station 
were  inclined  to  be  communicative  to  Isabel — 
that  her  uncle  was  in  his  room  packing  up. 

'  Packing  up  ?  I  suppose  I  may  venture 
to  disturb  him  .^  ' 

The  domestic  answered  that  if  she  would 
wait  a  moment  he  would  himself  inquire.  He 
returned  with  speed  and  asked  her  to  '  walk 
up.'  Her  uncle  received  her  at  the  door  of 
his  room  with  a  polite  constraint. 

'  You  are  not  going  away,  are  you,  uncle.^' 
she  asked  w^ith  deep  concern. 

'  I  am,  my  dear,'  he  answered,  pressing 
her  hand. 
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'  Abroad  again  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  not  abroad.  I  think  I  have  explored 
foreign  countries  enough  ;  I  am  now  going 
to  explore  my  own  country.  I  am  now  going 
on  a  riding  or  driving  tour  for  two  or  three 
months.' 

'  Months  ! '  she  exclaimed. 

'  That's  why  I  must  take  some  luggage. 
I  shall  send  it  on  by  train  from  point  to 
point.' 

He  was  turning  away  to  resume  his  pack- 
ing, but  she  retained  his  hand  and  kept  him 
before  her.  '  Going  away,'  she  said,  '  because 
of  this  little  trouble  of  last  night,  and  without 
a  word  of  forgiveness  and  friendliness!  Oh, 
uncle,  is  that  worthy  of  you  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  child,'  said  he,  '  for  the  trouble 
of  last  night  I  ask  your  pardon.  I  forgot 
myself  shamefully.' 

'  You  know,  uncle,'  said  she,  '  it  is  not  that 
I  mean.     The  pain  I  felt  is  a  small  matter  ; 
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the  great  thing  is  the  pain  you  gave  my  father. 
Have  you  no  word  of  forgiveness  for  him  ? ' 

'  I  forgive  him,  my  dear  !  I  forgive  him  ! ' 
said  he,  and  forcibly  withdrew  his  hand.  '  But 
I  wish  to  forget  him.  I  wish  to  see  him  no 
more,  and  to  hear  of  him  no  more.  He  does 
not  need  me  ;  he  has  you.' 

*  The  scene  of  last  night  has  completely 
imsettled  him  again,'  said  Isabel,  '  and  driven 
him  away.  When  I  returned  from  school  he 
was  gone.' 

'  Gone,  is  he  ?  That  should  prove  a  good 
thing  for  you.' 

'  But  I  will  find  him  again  and  bring  him 
back.  Do  you  imagine,,  uncle,  I  am  so  easily 
turned  aside  from  a  purpose  as  that  ?  He  is 
worth  saving  from  his  besetting  weakness,  and 
I  shall  devote  myself  to  saving  him.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  he,  when  he  had  con- 
sidered her  a  moment.  '  You  do  not  ask  my 
advice,  and  I  do  not  give  it.' 
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'  But,  dear  uncle,'  said  she,  '  you  are  not 
in  a  condition  of  mind  to  give  advice — you 
are  biassed.  I  think  of  you  both  with  much 
the  same  feeUng ;  why  will  you  not  let  me 
love  you  both  ?  Is  that  a  great  thing  to  ask  ? 
Why  will  you  not  think  with  me  about  my 
father,  and  be  friendly  and  helpful  with  him? ' 

'  Because  I  cannot.  You  are  a  good  girl, 
and  you  mean  well ;  but  really,  my  dear,  I 
must  ask  you — beg  of  you — to  drop  the  sub- 
ject. Your  father  has,  let  us  say,  a  habit  of 
conduct  of  many  years'  standing,  of  which  he 
will  not  for  a  long  time,  if  ever,  be  broken ; 
I  have  a  habit  of  feeling,  let  us  say,  of  which 
I  will  not  for  a  long  time,  if  ever,  be  broken.' 
Let  us  say  no  more  about  it.' 

She  considered.  Her  uncle's  words  seemed 
reasonable  ;  it  might  be  well  to  leave  the 
softening  of  his  heart  to  the  influence  of 
Time ;  at  least  to  wait  for  the  effect  of  two 
or  three  months'  absence   and  loneliness  on 
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him,  and  of  two  or  three  months'  love  and 
supervision  on  her  father.  Cast  down,  but 
not  in  despair,  she  said  '  Good-bye '  to  her 
uncle,  and  wished  him  health  and  peace  on 
his  journey  ;  and  so  she  left  him. 

As  she  descended  the  stairs,  she  wondered 
whether  it  would  not  be  proper  to  see  her 
aunt,  perhaps,  before  she  left  the  house.  A 
decision  was  anticipated  by  the  opening  of  a 
door  and  the  appearance  of  her  aunt's  maid  ; 
for  Mrs.  Suffield  now  had  a  maid  all  to  her- 
self, '  and  everything  grand  and  becoming 
about  her.' 

'Please,  Miss  Eaynor,'  said  the  maid, 
'  Mrs.  Suffield  says,  will  you  step  in  and  speak 
to  her  a  moment  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Suffield  sat  before  a  cheval  glass — 
she  was  dressing.  As  her  niece  entered  she 
rose  to  turn  herself  and  to  view  by  the  aid  of 
a  hand-glass  the  manner  of  her  hair  in  the 
tall  mirror,  and  Isabel  was  compelled  to  think 
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that  her  aunt  was  a  very  handsome  woman 
in  spite  of  her  fifty  years. 

'  I  think  I  can  manage  by  myself  now, 
Wilkins,'  said  she  to  her  maid.  '  Miss  Eaynor 
will  help  me  with  my  dress.' 

'  Very  well,  ma'am,'  said  Wilkins.  '  But 
I  hope  you  will  get  your  husk  nicely  arranged, 
for  not  many  ladies  as  I've  dressed  has  such 
a  fine  husk  as  you,  ma'am.'  (The  devoted, 
but  incorrect,  creature  obviously  meant 
*bust.') 

'  I'll  see  to  it,  Wilkins,'  said  Mrs.  Suffield  ; 
'  don't  be  anxious.'  And  Wilkins  withdrew 
— '  So  you've  been  to  see  your  uncle  in 
private.  Bell,  before  he  goes.' 

' Yes,  aunt,' said  Isabel;  'I  came  to  see 
him  specially,  though  I  did  not  know  he  was 
going.' 

*  Going  !  Yes ;  of  course  he's  going ! 
What  else  did  you  expect,  after  the  way 
you've  been  going  ?  ' 
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'  I,  aunt  ?  I  suppose  you  allude  to  what 
I've  done  about  my  father  ?  ' 

'I  suppose  I  do,  my  dear.  You  don't 
know  your  uncle,  and  you  think  you  know 
your  father.  Y'ou've  thrown  your  uncle  over, 
and  taken  up  with  your  father ;  a  very 
natural  thing  to  do,  I  daresay — he  always  had 
a  way  with  women.  But  you've  spoiled 
yourself;  your  uncle  meant  to  set  up  house 
and  to  make  you  mistress  of  it,  and,  I  believe, 
to  make  you  his  heir.  You  were  always 
absurdly  Quixotic,  Bell ;  but  I  suppose  you 
never  really  thought  of  the  chances  you  were 
throwing  away.' 

'  Oh  yes,  aunt,'  said  Isabel ;  'I  knew  all 
these  things.' 

Her  aunt  turned  on  her  a  penetrating, 
business-like  gaze.  '  You  knew  them  ! '  she 
said. 

'1  knew  them,  or  guessed  them,'  said 
Isabel  carelessly. 

VOL.    II.  P 
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'And  you  chose  the  better  part — your 
father  ?  Well,  upon  my  word !  The  girl's 
a  constant  wonder  to  me !  And  where,  or 
how,  may  I  ask,  did  you  find  your  father  ? ' 

'  I  had  rather  keep  that  to  myself,  if  you 
please,  aunt.' 

'  Oh,  very  well,'  said  her  aunt.  '  Of 
course,  it's  no  business  of  mine.  You'll  go 
your  own  way,  Bell,  as  usual. — Lace  this 
thing  for  me — will  you,  my  dear  ?  It  laces 
at  the  back.' 

Had  it  been  her  aunt's  face  Isabel  was 
close  to  the  next  few  seconds,  and  not  her 
back  hair,  the  conversation  might  have  had 
a  gentler  and  more  generous  end.  But  they 
were  both  so  much  akin  in  temper,  that 
each  rather  repelled  than  attracted  the 
other,  for  the  most  part,  and  neither  would 
sue   to   the   other  for   a   better  understand- 


ing. 


'  It  seems  to  me,  aunt,'  said  Isabel,  '  ex- 
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ceedingly  harsh  and  unkind  of  you  to  speak 
like  this  of  what  concerns  your  brother.' 

'  Which  brother,  my  dear  ?  '  said  her  aunt. 
'  I  have  two  brothers — of  whom  I  prefer  the 
one,  and  you  prefer  the  other.' 

'  He  needs  my  preference  ! '  exclaimed 
Isabel.     '  He  has  no  one  but  me  ! ' 

'  That's  entirely  his  own  fault,'  said  her 
aunt.  '  But  he  has  you,  and  having  you 
he  has  a  great  deal ;  I  will  say  that  for 
you.' 

'  But  why  are  you  so  terribly  wanting  m 
consideration  and  love  for  him  ?  ' 

'  Am  I  so  wanting  ? '  said  her  aunt ;  and 
an  ancient  fount  of  feeling  seemed  to  rise 
within  her.  '  It  must  be  then,  I  suppose, 
because  he  was  so  wanting  in  consideration 
and  love  for  me.  He  never  had  any  love  or 
regard  for  any  one  but  himself.  He  would 
always  take  but  never  give.  He  was  all  self ; 
he  was  self-conceited,  self-satisfied,  self-willed, 

F  2 
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self-sufficient,     self-indulgent,     self-opinioned, 
and  self-zsA.' 

'  And  now,'  retorted  her  niece,  '  it  is  self- 
evident  that  he  is  self-reproved,  self  abased, 
self-tormented,  self-neglectful,  and  self  de- 
structive ;  he  is  scarcely  conscious  of  him- 
self at  all  now.' 

Her  aunt  waited  a  moment  before  she 
replied  :  '  I  wish  him  no  harm — only  good  ; 
but  I  wish  he  would  not  always  depend  for 
his  good  on  some  one  else  than  himself.  I  am 
afraid  you  are  going  to  spoil  your  life  for 
him  ;  and  he'll  let  you  do  it.' 

'  But  if  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  spend  my 
life  for  him,  aunt?'  said  Isabel. 

'  Then,  I've  nothing  more  to  say.  You 
are  of  age,  my  dear,  and  responsible  for  your 
actions.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you  just 
as  usual,  though  I  suppose  your  father  won't 
care  to  come  often.  And  I  daresay  his  dread- 
ful habit  keeps    him  sometimes  from    being 
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quite  presentable.  There  are  some  people, 
for  instance,  coming  to  dinner  to-night — Lord 
Clitheroe  and  other  political  friends  of  your 
uncle  ;  I  would  have  liked  to  ask  you  and 
your  father,  but,  really,  I  hesitated.' 

'  I  don't  think  father  would  have  cared  to 
come,'  said  Isabel,  scarce  knowing  whether  it 
was  anger  or  tears  she  felt  she  must  restrain. 
'  He  is  not  in  the  least  interested  in  politics, 
and  he  laughs  at  the  folly  of  people  who  give 
themselves  up  to  politics.  He  is  chiefly  in- 
terested in  Literature  and  Art ;  and  he  talks 
well  and  writes  well  about  both.' 

'  Oh,  indeed !  '  said  her  aunt  in  a  tone  dis- 
tinctly final.  '  Well,  my  dear,  come  when 
you  will.  It's  about  time  I  went  down. 
Good-bye.' 

Isabel  de])arted,  not  only  in  disappoint- 
ment but  in  vexation  and  wrath.  She  had 
desired  as  their  talk  had  progressed  to  say 
many  bitter  and  biting  things  to  her  aunt ; 
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but  she  had  restrained  herself,  partly  out  of 
inured  respect  for  her  aunt,  and  partly  out  of 
the  hope  that  it  might  thus  be  better  for  her 
father ;  now  she  thought  she  had  restrained 
herself  in  vain.  Her  aunt  seemed  all  the 
more  contemptuous  of  her  father,  because  of 
the  measured  way  she  had  spoken  of  him. 
How  cruelly  both  her  uncle  and  her  aunt  had 
spoken  of  her  father ! — and  how  littie  they 
seemed  to  care  whether  he  fared  well  or  ill ! 
What  a  strange  thing  was  family  love  ! — 
liker  family  hate  !  Could  it  be  that  that  kind 
of  indifference  affected  some  famihes  more 
than  others  ? 

Thus  her  thoughts  tossed  to  and  fro  like 
"the  water  of  a  wind-swept  pool ;  and  the  end 
of  her  cogitations  was  that  she  felt  more 
closely  identified  with  her  father  than  ever, 
and  more  resolutely  determined  to  strengthen 
and  build  him  up  so  that  no  one  would  ven- 
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ture  to  speak  of  him  save  with  respect.  And 
thus  she  found  her  way  back  to  her  lodgings, 
and  sat  till  the  darkness  closed  round  her, 
waiting  for  the  return  of  her  father— who  did 
not  come. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

IN   THE   OPIUM   DEN   AGAIN 

Alan  Ains worth  had  not  gone  far  in  search 
of  Mr.  Ray  nor — no  farther,  indeed,  than  two 
or  three  turnings  beyond  Isabel's  lodgings 
— before  he  reflected  that  he  had  no  exact 
information  to  guide  him.  Isabel  had  been 
able  only  to  tell  him  that  her  father  had  gone, 
probably,  to  the  opium  den,  which  was  in  a 
horrible  lane  off  the  Ratcliff  Highway  ;  but  he 
might,  on  the  other  hand,  have  gone  some- 
where with  Doughty,  since  Doughty,  too, 
was  missing.  Doughty,  moreover,  knew  the 
way  to  the  opium  den ;  Ainswoxth,  therefore, 
concluded  it  better  to  seek  Doughty  first. 
He  thought  he  knew  where  he  might  lay  his 
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hand  on  him ;  for  that  ancient  and  astute 
Bardolph  of  journahsm  had,  during  their  short 
acquaintance,  given  him  the  privilege  of  several 
private  and  pecuhar  conversations,  in  which 
he  had  spoken  of  many  of  his  lonely  ways 
and  shady  haunts.  From  these  conversations 
Ainsworth  had  gathered  that  Doughty,  when- 
ever he  was  depressed  or  in  trouble,  low  in 
spirits  or  in  pocket — both  of  which  wxre 
conditions  frequently  recurrent — acted  on 
Dr.  Johnson's  saying:  'Let  us  take  a  walk 
down  Fleet  Street.'  Ainsworth,  therefore, 
took  a  hansom  to  Temple  Bar,  and  walked 
down  Fleet  Street,  looking  in  at  several  well- 
known  houses  of  call  by  the  way.  At  a 
certain  ancient  and  mouldy  place  of  refresh- 
ment, in  a  turning  off  the  eastern  end  of  the 
street,  where  many  generations  of  roysterers 
and  steady  drinkers  had  heard  '  the  chimes 
at  midnight '  from  the  steeple  close  by,  he 
found  his  man.      Doughty  sat  with  a  crony 
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in  a  remote  corner  of  a  long,  low  room,  in 
which  were  a  good  many  steady  topers. 
Ainsworth  was  some  little  while  beside  them 
before  they  were  aware  of  his  presence. 
Doughty  seemed  in  his  most  solemn  and 
portentous  mood. 

'  Francis,*  he  was  saying,  *  I  could  find  it 
in  me  to  do  a  big  drink,' 

'  So  could  I,  Alexander,'  said  the  other  ; 
'  but  how  is  it  to  be  achieved  ?  ' 

'I  have  it,  Francis,'  answered  Doughty, 
after  a  moment's  thought :  ^  by  a  tremendous 
pop!' 

^  Of  what,  Alexander  ? '  demanded  the 
other. 

'  Ainsworth  thought  he  had  overheard 
enough,  and  tapped  Doughty  on  the  shoulder. 
Doughty  turned,  shook  him  by  the  hand  in  a 
manner  most  impressive  and  protracted,  and 
invited  him  to  sit  down. 

'  I  cannot  stay,'  said  Ainsworth.     '  I  am 
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on  my  way  to  find  your  chief,  and  I  want 
you  to  help  me.' 

'I  will  help  you,  Mr.  Ainsworth,'  said 
Doughty,  '  when  I  have  had  a  toothful  of 
refreshment.  Will  you  kindly  call  for  a 
biscuit  and  something  to  help  it  down  ? ' 

'  Did  you  know  that  your  chief  was  gone 
off?'  asked  Ainsworth. 

'  Know  ?  Does  the  jackal  know  when  the 
lion  is  on  the  war-path  ?  Most  certainly  I 
knew.  It  was  the  knowledge  that  drove  me 
forth  to  wander  like  a  maniac  among  the 
tombs.  It  was  the  thought  of  what  his 
admirable  and  adorable  daughter,  Miss 
Raynor,  might  think  of  me  that  drove  me  thus 
far.  This  is  not  a  fit  place,  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
in  which  to  mention  her  noble  Christian  name, 
but  I  murmur  it  with  infinite  respect.'  After 
a  moment's  pause,  he  continued  :  '  He  eluded 
me.  When  he  is  bent  on  it,  he  can  elude  even 
me  ;  and  I  have  been  with  him  for  a  countless 
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number  of  years,  and  I  have  studied  him,  and 
I  know  him  and  his  capacities  through  and 
through,  and  I  venture  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  that  the  chief  could  write  the 
whole  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  himself  if 
he  hked ' 

'And  if  he  had  the  time,'  added  Ains- 
worth. 

' and   if  he  had  the  time,'    solemnly 

repeated  Doughty.  '  But  I  do  not  stand  in 
any  awe  of  him.  We  have  been  like  brothers 
for  a  countless  number  of  years.  It  is  of 
Miss  Eaynor  I  stand  in  awe ;  she  makes  me 
ashamed  ;  she  makes  me  think  of  Una  and 
the  lion  (of  course  you  are  aware,  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  that  I  am  alluding  to  a  certain 
passage  in  Spenser,  the  poets'  poet).  How^ 
can  I  ever  look  her  in  the  face  again  ? ' 

He  took  off  his  hat,  looked  into  it  desper- 
ately, and  sadly  put  it  on  again.  The  refresh- 
ment was  brought,  and  Doughty  at  once  made 
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disappear  the  lighter  part  of  it.  The  crony 
— who  seemed  to  be  to  Doughty  much  what 
Souter  Johnny  was  to  Tarn  o'  Shanter — then 
observed  aside  to  Ainsworth  that  Doughty 
was  wonderful — the  more  refreshment  he 
took,  the  soberer  and  steadier  he  became  ! 
As  if  to  prove  that  saying  true,  Doughty 
rose,  breaking  his  biscuit,  and  declared  to  Ains- 
worth that  he  was  ready ;  and  forth  they 
both  marched. 

Doughty  was  of  solemn  opinion  that  the 
chief  would  be  in  '  the  thick  '  of  his  opium 
sleep,  and  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  wait 
until  he  was  likely  to  have  had  it  out ;  but 
Ainsworth  represented  that  he  had  promised 
Miss  Eaynor  to  find  and  bring  home  her 
father  with  all  possible  speed,  and  that  she 
would  be  anxiously  waiting  for  his  return. 
Upon  that  Doughty  acquiesced,  and  in  his 
most  portentous  manner  called  a  four-wheeler  ; 
and  they  rumbled  and  rattled  away  eastward 
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through  a  region  that  was  as  yet  little  known 
to  Ains worth. 

The  cab  was  left,  as  on  a  former  occasion, 
near  the  top  of  the  noisome  lane,  and  they 
went  on  on  foot,  pursued  by  the  curious  looks 
of  the  policeman  on  'fixed-point  duty.' 
Doughty  led  the  way  on,  and  into  the  den, 
and  Ainsworth  followed  with  his  attention  at 
its  utmost  stretch  ;  for  this  expedition  was 
the  most  novel  and  romantic  he  had  ever 
engaged  on.  The  singular  literary  reputation 
of  opium  had  hold  of  him,  of  course,  but  he 
was  conscious  of  very  little  falling  off  in  the 
realisation  of  what  his  fancy  had  expected; 
the  sickly-sweet  fumes  of  the  opium  were  so 
peculiar  to  the  sense,  and  all  objects  seen 
through  the  brown  haze — swimming,  writhing, 
and  rolling — took  such  strange,  soft,  and 
distant  shapes.  He  was  startled  by  the 
sudden  evolvement  from  the  smoke — as  if  he 
were  the  genie  of  the  place — of  the  grinning. 
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slant-eyed  Chinaman.  He  manifestly  recog- 
nised Doughty,  and  knew  his  errand.  He 
beckoned  them,  without  a  word,  down  the 
room,  and  pointed,  with  a  bow,  to  a  figure 
spread  out  on  a  mattress,  with  an  opium  pipe 
between  the  fingers :  it  was  the  chief.  Ains- 
worth,  on  recognising  him,  at  once  stepped 
forward  and  shook  him  to  wake  him. 

'  No,  no,  no ! '  cried  the  Chinaman, 
frowning  and  gesticulating.  '  Him  muchee 
sleepee  !     No  good  ! ' 

But  the  shake  had  a  certain  effect ;  the 
chief  opened  his  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  then 
took  another  position.  He  turned  on  his  side 
with  his  knees  drawn  up  and  his  head  thrown 
back  ;  he  smiled  and  murmured  : 

•  Eaynor  of  gold  and  jewels, 
Kaynor  of  silver  and  pearls ; 
Kajnor  of  red, 
Eaynor  of  white, 
Eaynor  of  coral  and  ivory  \  * 

And  then  he  slid  away  again  into  complete 
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silence  and  slumber.  The  words  made  an 
impression  on  Ainsworth.  They  haunted  him 
ever  after ;  they  had  such  a  musical  cadence, 
that  one  was  tempted  to  find  them  charged 
with  meaning  ;  and  yet  they  were  but  non- 
sense, with  the  faintest  possibility  of  sense — a 
bit  of  poetic  dross  touched  with  gold. 

'  You  perceive,'  said  Doughty,  '  that  it  is 
of  no  use  attempting  to  get  him  away  now. 
We  must  patiently  wait.  In  the  meantime 
we  must  see  that  he  gets  no  more  opium  from 
Johnny  Chinaman  when  he  wakes  ;  and  I 
think  I  had  better  go  and  send  the  cab  away ; 
it  will  run  into  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
keep  it  waiting.' 

'  I  think,  however,'  said  Ainsworth,  '  it 
had  better  wait.' 

'  Then,'  said  Doughty,  '  we  had  better 
give  the  cabman  a  trifle  for  refreshment.  I 
have  no  change  ;  can  you  oblige,  Mr.  Ains- 
worth ?  ' 
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Ainsworth  quite  understood  the  remote 
purpose  of  this  suggestion,  but  he  had  not  the 
heart  or  the  hardihood  to  refuse  to  accede  to 
it.  So  Doughty  went  out  with  a  silver  coin. 
At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  he  had  not  re- 
turned, but  the  chief  still  slept  on.  •  Johnny 
Chinaman  came  and  made  the  proffer  of  an 
opium  pipe  ;  but  Ainsworth  declined  it.  At 
another  time,  alone,  he  thought,  he  might  not 
be  indisposed  to  try  the  experiment ;  but  now, 
when  he  had  undertaken  a  sacred  duty,  he 
could  npt.  So  he  sat  on  a  stool  and  waited 
till  he. became  drowsy,  and  then  he  rose  and 
walked  up  and  down. 

In  one  of  his  walks  he  paused  and  listened 
to  the  soft,  disjointed  murmurs  of  a  sleeper. 
The  voice  sounded  to  him  like  one  he  had 
heard  before — where,  he  could  not  remember. 
The  voice  first  arrested  his  attention,  but  the 
things  uttered  gradually  held  it. 

'  Observe,'  said  the  voice,  '  the  time  that  is 
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proper  and  the  season  actually  of  the  thing. 
...  He  will  be  a  great  sinner  to  look  for 
the  ripeness  of  business  and  articles  in  Pan- 
guni^  and  to  have  expectation  of  the  fruit  to 
drop  in  Chittarai.  ...  I  appear  as  a  gentle 
cow,  but  to  tell  the  truth  with  regards  I  am  a 
hungry  tiger.  .  .  .  Wait,  wait,  Daniel !  With 
regard,  be  as  the  hungry  beast  in  the  jungle  ! 
.  .  .  The  young  Sahib  is  like  the  blind  man 
who  has  thrown  his  staff  into  the  air  ;  oh 
yes — very  ;  he  is  playing  one  part  of  the 
fooKsh  person  and  son.  .  .  .  Venkaiyafn! 
Karuveppilai ! ' 

Ainsworth  went  near,  and  had  his  sus- 
picion confirmed ;  he  recognised  the  words 
and  the  person  as  those  of  Daniel  Trichi- 
nopoly.  But  he  gazed  and  wondered.  The 
sleek  and  gentle  Daniel  now  looked  no  better 
than  a  truculent  lascar  or  coolie ;  his  turban 
was  off,  and  disclosed  a  bare,  shaven  head  ; 
his  clothes  were  gone — all  except  a  loin-cloth 
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— and  revealed  a  brown  figure  of  incredible 
thinness  and  wiriness  ;  but  he  wore  a  most 
ferocious  frown.  Ainsworth  did  not  under- 
stand the  foreign  words  that  he  used  occasion- 
ally, but  he  remembered  them,  and  discovered 
afterwards  that  they  were  Tamil.  He  did  not 
turn  away,  but  still  listened ;  for  he  did  not 
doubt  that  '  the  young  Sahib '  was  George 
Suffield,  and  that  in  some  crafty,  under- 
ground, Oriental  way  Daniel  was  devising 
mischief  against  him,  if  not  against  the  house 
ofSuffield. 

'  Venkaiyam  !  Karuveppilai ! '  repeated 
Daniel  (that  is,  '  Onions  !  curry-leaves  ! '). — 
'  No,  no  ;  Daniel  will  make  curry  not  any  more, 
thank  you,  Sahib.  Daniel  in  soon  time  will 
have  plenty  cash.  .  .  .  The  young  Sahib  is 
the  foolish  person.  ...  He  makes  with 
regard  plenty  too  much  noise.  .  .  .  Daniel  ! 
Daniel !  All  right,  Daniel ! '  (that  in  imitation 
of  a  loud  manner  ;  then,  sinking  into  his  own 
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low,  oily  tone)  '  ...  Oh  yes ;  all  riglit^ 
Daniel !  With  regard,  Daniel  knows.  Daniel 
smiles ;  Daniel  laughs  in  the  trouser  of  his 
arm,  .  .  .  and  Daniel  waits.  .  .  .  Why,  O 
daughter  of  my  people,  do  you  cry  there  for 
kanji  ?  .  .  .  Wait,  and  in  soon  time  I  fly  to 
you  as  the  wind,  and  you  have  plenty  kanji 
and  cash !  .  .  .  Yes,  indeed,  and  very  truly. 
But  even  the  wizard  Tummattipattan  himself 
was  caught  at  last — yes,  although  he  turned 
and  escaped  here  and  there !  .  .  .  The  Black 
Water !  .  .  .  Oh  !  the  Black  Water  rushes  ! 
Oh,  the  Black  Water  goes  over  !  .  .  .  Oh  ! 
the  Eed  Fire  !  ...  It  burns  !  It  burns  up  !  ... 
Oh  ! '  he  yelled,  '  I  drown  !  I  roast !  I  burn  ! ' 
With  a  final  yell,  he  bounded  out  upon 
the  floor  with  fiery,  rolling  eyeballs,  and 
dashed  his  hand  as  if  to  his  sash  to  clutch  a 
weapon.  In  an  instant  the  Chinaman  was 
between  the  opium-smitten  Daniel  and  Ains- 
worth. 
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'London  man  stand  too  muchee  near,' 
said  he,  putting  Ainsworth  back  with  a  frown. 
'  Velly  good  no  knifee  !  Johnny  alway  takee 
knife e  'way  ! ' 

Johnny  took  his  panting,  trembling  patient 
by  the  hand,  led  him  back  to  his  place,  and 
helped  him  into  his  bunk  ;  and  Ainsworth 
returned  to  look  at  Mr.  Eaynor.  What  he 
had  heard,  wandering  and  disjointed  as  it 
was,  made  a  deep  impression  on  him  ;  and 
the  concluding  tableau  gave  him  a  significant 
lesson  in  racial  characteristics.  '  However 
smooth  and  civilised,'  said  he  to  himself, '  the 
Asiatic  may  appear,  scratch  him  and  you  find 
the  savage  ! ' 

The  chief  still  slept  on,  murmuring  at 
intervals  soft  musical  nothings  to  himself; 
his  gentle  condition  under  the  opium  being 
in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  truculent 
Daniel.  Ainsworth  sat  on  a  stool  and  wearily 
waited.     No    Doughty    came ;     but     opium 
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devotees — chiefly  swarthy  lascars  or  sallow 
and  bilious-seeming  Chinamen — slipped  in 
and  out  silently  like  ghosts.  With  much  ado 
Ains worth  kept  awake — for  he  feared  to  drop 
asleep ;  he  knew  not  what  might  befall  him 
if  he  lost  consciousness — the  Chinaman  passed 
silently  now  and  then  and  cast  an  evil,  slant- 
ing eye  on  him,  and  he  knew  that  most  of 
the  occupants  of  the  brown  Hades  must  be, 
when  awake,  ruffians  of  the  most  unscru- 
pulous and  desperate  character.  A  strange 
company,  indeed,  for  the  gentle,  cultured 
John  Eaynor  to  choose  to  frequent. 

One  hour,  two  hours  passed.  Still  the 
chief  slept  on ;  and  still  Doughty  did  not 
return.  Three  hours  passed,  and  Ainsworth 
became  very  anxious  ;  the  time  was  creeping 
close  to  midnight,  and  Isabel,  he  knew,  was 
waiting  in  the  extremest  uncertainty.  He 
]iad  a  mind  to  attempt  again  to  rouse  Mr. 
Eaynor.     But  presently  Mr.  Eaynor  relieved 
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him  by  waking  and  calling  softly  for  '  Johnny  ' 
and  '  more.' 

Ainsworth  stepped  quickly  over  to  him. 
'  Mr.  Eaynor,'  said  he,  "  don't  you  think  it  is 
time  you  came  home  ?  ' 

'  Home  ? '  echoed  Mr.  Eaynor,  and  shook 
himself  and  looked  at  Ainsworth, — '  Oh,'  said 
he,  '  Mr.  Ainsworth  !  Here  ?  I  hope  you 
don't  come  here  often  I  Dreadful !  Dread- 
ful ! ' 

'  I  have  only  come  here  for  you,  Mr. 
Eaynor,'  said  Ainsworth ;  '  I  have  a  cab 
waiting  for  you.  Come,  and  we  can  talk  by 
the  way.' 

At  that  Johnny  Chinaman  came  up,  and 
Mr.  Eaynor  endeavoured  to  give  orders  for 
further  pipes,  but  Ainsworth  kept  urging,  '  No, 
no,  no  ! ' 

'  Permit  me,'  said  Mr.  Eaynor.  '  I  will 
not — I  cannot — be  dictated  to  in  this  manner. 
But  I  have  a  regard  for  you,  Mr.  Ainsworth  ; 
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and  when  I  have  had  one  more  pipe  to  steady 
my  nerves — I  need  positively  one  pipe  more  ; 
I  know  myself  completely — then  I'll  come 
with  you.' 

How  the  matter  might  have  ended  there  is 
no  saying,  had  not  Doughty  appeared.  In  his 
presence  the  chief  collapsed,  half-sulkily,  and 
permitted  himself  to  be  led  away  without  a 
word,  much  to  Ainsworth's  amazement,  till  he 
considered  that  the  persistent  subjection  at 
such  a  time  of  Mr.  Eaynor  to  the  one  man 
lie  knew  of  unconquerable  nerves,  must  have 
become  an  ingrained  habit. 

So  the  erring  father  was  recovered,  and 
borne  home  in  the  waiting  four-wheeler  to  his 
waiting  ciaughter.  He  hung  his  head  before 
her,  smiled  a  sickly  smile  when  she  tried  to 
rally  him  into  cheerfulness,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  declined  to  eat  any  supper,  and 
went  to  bed,  escorted  by  the  faithful,  silent, 
and  penitent  Doughty. 
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Then  Ainsworth  told  Isabel  of  all  his 
adventures  and  experiences,  by  no  means 
omitting  that  one  which  had  most  impressed 
him :  how  he  had  seen  and  overheard  Daniel 
Trichinopoly.  They  agreed  that  though  all  he 
had  heard  might  have  no  more  meaning  than 
the  wandering  of  one  lunatic  or  fever-stricken, 
it  had,  at  least,  that  meaning,  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  there  was  sufficient  behind  it  to 
take  note  of.  They  agreed  also  that  Mr. 
Suffield  should  not  be  troubled  with  this 
matter,  since  they  both  had  plainly  under- 
stood that  the  control  of  the  mills  and  the 
Lancashire  business  in  general  were  now 
committed  entirely  to  George  ;  but  that  it 
should  be  communicated  to  '  the  young  Sahib  ' 
himself,  who  had  engaged  Daniel,  to  make 
what  he  could  of. 

Therefore,  when  Ainsworth  returned  to  his 
rooms  a  little  later,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to 
George  Suffield.    He  said  that  certain  business 
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had  taken  him  to  an  opium  den  in  the  East 
End,  where  he  discovered  Daniel  Trichinopoly 
— the  Indian  or  Cingalese  person  who,  he 
understood,  now  enjoyed  some  position  in  the 
house  of  Suffield.  He  then  related  the  curious 
things  which  he  had  overheard,  and  left  it  to 
George  to  judge  of  their  consequence. 
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LOVE    AFFAIRS,  AND    STARTLING    NEWS 

Days  and  weeks  passed  while  Isabel  was 
enduring  her  probation  of  trial  with  her 
father.  She  had  thou^rht  it  well  to  iornore  his 
first  escapade.  She  conversed  with  him  and 
discussed  with  him,  she  cheered  and  sus- 
tained him,  as  if  the  painful  evening  with  Uncle 
Harry  and  the  day  following  had  never  been. 
And  her  father  (for  a  time)  showed  his  grati- 
tude in  his  own  way ;  he  was  soothed  and 
encouraged,  and  he  set  himself  with  alacrity 
to  plan  assiduous  occupation  for  his  pen. 
And  he  really  did  accomplish  some  work 
which  Ainsworth  brought  him  to  do  from  the 
office   of    the   '  Evening   Banner.'      But    the 
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slightest  additional  touch  of  excitement  would 
send  him  off  to  the  opium  den,  whence  he 
would  be.  brought  back  by  Doughty  or  Ains- 
worth,  or  both,  in  shame  and  despair.  Isabel 
bore  patiently  with  these  sudden  declensions, 
recognising  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
her  father  could  recover  a  firm  footing  in  life 
except  gradually.  She  forbore  to  reproach 
him,  she  still  surrounded  him  with  all  her 
love  ;  and  he  was  passionately  grateful,  and 
became  more  and  more  cheerful  and  settled. 
When  his  craving  was  absent,  the  days  passed 
pleasantly,  with  some  amount  of  performance 
and  a  great  deal  of  promise,  and  with  much 
delightful  talk,  in  which  Ainsworth  joined — 
and  sometimes  Doughty — about  books  and 
authors,  plays  and  players,  and  the  interests 
of  the  world  at  large.  One  special  flash  of 
delight  Isabel  had  at  that  time  which  affected 
her  happily  for  many  days  :  she  received  a 
gentle,  kindly  letter  from  Uncle  Harry,  admit- 
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ting  he  had  behaved  ill,  and  hoping  that 
pleasant  relations  would  be  resumed  on  his 
return.     . 

The  days  were  become  hot  and  long,  and 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening  they  frequently 
walked  into  Eegent's  Park.  The  vacation- 
taking  world  was  beginning  to  think  with 
longing  of  the  plangent  margin  of  the  cool 
sea-shore,  of  the  green  of  fields  and  forests, 
and  of  the  breeze  and  bloom  of  mountain 
and  moor — even  Isabel  was  looking  forward 
to  a  holiday  with  her  father  when  the  month 
was  run  out — but  Ainsworth  had  no  change 
of  that  kind  in  prospect.  He  was  just 
beginning  to  '  find  his  feet '  in  London,  and 
to  '  know  his  way  about ' — two  excellent  and 
expressive  phrases — and  he  must  continue 
without  present  hope  of  intermission  to  beat 
the  hot  pavements  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet 
Street ;  for  it  would  be  a  thing  unheard  of 
that  a  journalist  so  new  to  liis  task  should  so 
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much  as  desire  a  vacation  for  two  or  three 
years.  Ainsworth,  therefore,  when  once  he 
had  been  in  the  park,  affected  to  make  much 
of  its  fresh  air,  the  shade  of  its  trees,  and  the 
coolness  and  sparkle  of  its  ornamental  waters. 
When  he  looked  in  of  an  evening,  he  became 
increasingly  urgent  that  they  should  seek 
these  delights,  and  as  often  as  possible  solici- 
tous that  Doughty  should  be  of  the  company. 
The  deep  design  of  these  expeditions  of 
three  or,  by  preference,  four,  if  dimly  per- 
ceived, might  never  have  been  openly  ex- 
pressed had  it  not  been  for  Euphemia  Suffield. 
That  young  lady,  finding  that  she  saw  less 
than  she  had  been  wont  of  her  dear  cousin 
Isabel,  and  hearing  that  her  cousin  was  now 
much  engrossed  with  her  newly-found  father, 
came  more  than  once  to  the  Marylebone 
lodgings,  encouraged  thereto  by  the  kindly 
Suffield  himself  She  had  also  another  reason 
for    calling    on    her    cousin — a    particularly 
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family  and  feminine  reason  :  she  had  never 
heard  any  but  the  most  discreetly  veiled 
allusions  to  Isabel's  father ;  she  had  always 
believed  he  must  be  a  very  wicked  man,  and 
now  she  was  exceedingly  curious  to  see  with 
her  own  bright  eyes,  and  to  hear  with  her 
own  shrewd  ears,  what  manner  of  man  he 
really  was.  * 

Mrs.  SufReld  had  well  said  to  Isabel  that 
her  father  had  'a  way  with  women.'  His 
manner  was  to  all  gentle  and  suave ;  but 
when  he  addressed  a  woman  his  voice  un- 
consciously shpped  into  a  softer,  deeper  tone 
than  usual,  as  if  he  were  anxious  for  her 
sympathy  ;  and  in  whatever  company  he  was, 
the  entrance  of  a  woman  would  always  pro- 
voke an  evident  gush  of  emotion.  So  bright 
and  pretty  a  girl  as  Euphemia — and  his  own 
relation,  too — was  not  the  least  likely  to  call 
forth  these  characteristics  in  him.  He  let  his 
eyes  dwell  on  her  with  the  tenderest  interest 
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and  approval;  he  praised  her  dresses  ;  he  lis- 
tened with  delight  to  her  prattle ;  he  recited 
soft,  musical  verses  to  her  ;  and  he  talked  to 
her  very  wisely,  but  not  to  weariness,  of 
serious  matters  of  Life  and  Love.  The  inevi- 
table result  was  that  Euphemia  considered 
him  charming  beyond  any  charm  she  had  ever 
believed  possible  in  man. 

'  Oh,  Bell ! '  she  exclaimed  to  her  cousin, 
'  why  haven't  we  known  Uncle  John  before  ? ' 

'  Do  you  like  him  ? '  asked  Isabel,  with 
simple  pleasure. 

'  Like  him  ! '  exclaimed  Euphemia.  '  I 
should  think  I  do !  He  is  a  dear !  Why 
can't  all  men  be  like  him  ?  Oh,  wouldn't  it 
be  delightful  to  have  him  make  love  to  you  ! 
And  so  clever  as  he  is  too !  If  he  were  a 
little  younger,  I  am  sure  I  should  fall  in  love 
with  him  !  Indeed,  I  think  I  am  in  love  with 
him  as  it  is  ! ' 

Isabel  smiled  ;    it  pleased  her  immensely 
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to  hear  her  father  praised  even  by  so  irre- 
sponsible a  rhapsodist  as  her  cousin.  And, 
since  Uncle  John  was  her  uncle,  and  it  was 
thus  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  possibility 
that  he  should  ever  be  anything  else,  Euphemia 
did  not  scruple  to  praise  him  openly,  and  to 
confide  to  him  in  secret  two  things  which  the 
most  gushing  and  rhapsodical  of  girls  would 
instinctively  shrink  from  doing  with  most  men, 
however  charming  and  however  elderly  ;  for 
the  most  charming  and  elderly  man  may 
suddenly  assume  the  guise  of  a  lover.  Isabel 
was  surprised  on  one  or  two  occasions  when 
she  returned  from  school  to  hear  that 
Euphemia  had  called  and  had  had  a  long  talk 
with  her  father,  the  purport  of  which  he  was 
close  about,  saying  that  she  had  '  gossiped  a 
little.' 

'But  not  even  a  girl,'  laughed  Isabel, 
'  would  take  two  hours  to  "  gossip  a  little," 
father  :  she  must  have  gossiped  a  good  deal.' 

VOL.  II.  H 
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'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Eaynor ;  '  she  gossiped  a 
good  deal.' 

'But  I  must  tell  her,'  said  Isabel  slyly, 
'  she  must  not  come  and  occupy  two  of  your 
best  hours  with  frivolous  gossip — hours  which 
you  wish  to  devote  to  hard  work.  Of  course, 
Phemy  has  no  idea  that  anybody  should  want 
to  be  busier  than  she  is  herself.' 

'  '  Oh  no,  my  dear  ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Eaynor, 
in  alarm.  '  I  beg  you  will  not  do  that.  I 
find  her  gossip  very  charming  and  improving. 
Women,  my  dear,  are,  and  always  have  been, 
to  me  a  never-failing  well-spring  of  joy.  They 
appear  so  complex,  and  they  are  so  simple, 
and  so  good — so  good  ! '  and  a  moistness  came 
upon  his  eye,  and  a  softness  into  his  voice. 
'  Men  are  seldom  so  good  as  they  seem  ;  women 
are  always  better.  They  are  wonderful 
creatures!  You  remember  Coleridge's 
pleasant  way  of  putting  it :  "  Man  seems  to 
have  been  designed  for  the  superior  being  of 
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the  two ;  but  as  things  are,  I  think  women 
are  generally  better  creatures  than  men."  By 
the  way,  have  you  ever  met  Lord  Clitheroe  at 
your  uncle's  ?  ' 

'Once,'  answered  Isabel;  'yes,  twice.' 
And  she  said  within  herself :  '  So  he  was  the 
subject  of  the  long  gossip  ? ' 

'  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  '  asked  her 
father  simply. 

'  His  person,  or  his  mind,  father  ?  ' 

'  Both,  my  dear.  They  are  properly 
inseparable.' 

'  He  is  a  tall  young  man,  with  a  big  red 
beard  and  a  bald  head,  which  makes  his  fore- 
head look  roomier  than  it  probably  is  :  and 
he  always  wears  gloves,  because,  I  believe,  his 
hands  are  amazingly  hairy.' 

'If  he's  ashamed  of  his  hair,'  said  her 
father,  '  why  doesn't  he  shave  ? ' 

'What?     His  hands.?' 

'  No,  no,  my  dear  ;  his  beard.' 

H  2 
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'I  have  not  talked  mucli  with  him,  father, 
and  I  can't  say.  But  I  should  guess  that, 
though  he  has  what  is  called  a  "  carelessly- 
aristocratic  "  air,  he  is  very  sensitive  about 
his  personal  appearance.' 

'  Does  he  give  himself  any  airs  of  supe- 
riority ? ' 

'  No,'  she  answered  ;  '  I  don't  think  he 
does.  He  looks  rather  solemn  and  heavy  ; 
but  I  believe  he  is  more  interested  in  Phemy 
than  he  understands,  and  that  she  is  more 
attracted  to  him  than  she  thinks.' 

'  Oh,  you  think  so,  do  you  ? '  said  her  father 
with  a  smile.  '  Well,  he  appears  on  the  whole 
to  be  a  very  good  fellow.' 

When  Isabel  next  saw  Euphemi.a,  she 
sprang  the  question  upon  her  :  '  Why 
haven't  you  told  me  anything  about  Lord 
Clitheroe  ? ' 

'  Oh ! '  exclaimed  Euphemia  with  a 
charming  blush.      '  That  means  your  father 
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has  told  you  !  I  shall  never  trust  Uncle  John 
with  a  secret  again.' 

'  No,  my  dear,'  said  Isabel ;  '  it  means 
nothing  of  the  sort.  It  only  means  that  a 
woman  can  pick  a  secret  out  of  a  man, 
as  you  can  pick  a  feather  out  of  a  feather- 
bed.' 

'Well,  I  might  say  to  you,'  retorted 
Euphemia,  '  why  haven't  you  told  me  any- 
thingr  about  Alan  Ainsworth  ?  ' 

'  About  Alan  Ainsworth  I '  exclaimed 
Isabel,  now  blushing  in  her  turn — but  a 
deeper  red  than  her  cousin  ;  '  I  have  nothing 
to  tell !  We  are  very  good  friends,  as  you 
know,  and  he  comes  often  and  has  talks  with 
my  father.' 

'  Well  ! '  exclaimed  the  triumphant 
Euphemia,  '  he  is  here  every  evening.' 

'  Oh,  no.  Not  nearly  every  evening,'  pro- 
tested Isabel. 

'  As  many  evenings  as  he  can  spare,'  main- 
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tained  Euphemia.  '  What  does  that  mean,  my 
dear  ?  And  he  takes  you  for  evening  walks  in 
the  park — to  enjoy  a  talk  with  Uncle  John  ? 
Not  he !  He  does  his  very  best  always  to  get 
that  funny,  solemn  Mr.  Doughty  out,  so  that 
he  may  have  you  all  to  himself!  while  my 
uncle  and  that  poor  Mr.  Doughty — who 
adores  you — are  interested  in  the  silly  little 
quack-quacks ! ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Isabel  meditatively,  '  I  suppose 
he  does.  But  did  my  father  tell  you  all 
that.?' 

'  No,  my  dear,'  answered  Euphemia,  with 
a  mischievous  wriggle  ;  'that  was  not  neces- 
sary :  a  woman  can  pick  a  secret  out  of  a 
man,  as  you  can  pick  a  feather  out  of  a 
feather-bed.' 

At  that,  of  course,  they  both  laughed. 

'  Eeally,  Phemy,'  said  Isabel,  '  I  did  not 
think  you  were  such  a  very  clever  child. 
But  tell  me  all  about  Lord  Clitheroe.' 
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'  Tell  me  all  about  Mr.  Ainsworth,'  retorted 
Euphemia. 

'  Truly,  my  dear,'  said  Isabel,  '  I  have  no- 
thing to  tell.' 

Euphemia  wagged  her  head  in  disbelief. 
'  Well,'  said  she,  '  I  have  little  to  tell  about 
Lord  Clitheroe  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  the  little  I 
have.  I'll  be  honester  than  you,  Bell :  you 
always  could  be  close  if  you  wanted  to.  Oh, 
he  is  a  dear  droll  man  !  And  I  believe  he  is 
very  fond  of  me.' 

'  But  are  you  fond  of  him  ?  '  asked  Isabel. 

'  Oh,  I  like  him  very  well — though  I  think 
it's  a  pity  he's  so  hairy.  I  tell  him  we  are 
Beauty  and  the  Beast,  and  he  doesn't  seem  to 
mind  ;  so  that  makes  it  all  right.' 

'  Oh,'  exclaimed  Isabel,  '  you  have  become 
so  familiar  as  that,  have  you  P ' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  familiar 
— but  certainly  we  are  like  that.  There  was 
quite  a  family  Parliament  about  it  the  other 
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day,  I  believe..  His  mother,  Lady  Padiham, 
called  one  day  in  a  great  yellow  chariot,  that 
has  double  steps  to  let  down  for  you  to  get  in 
and  out ;  and  really,  Bell,  my  mother  looked 
the  greater  lady  of  the  two ;  she  looked 
grander  and  she  behaved  grander,  till,  you 
know,  if  we  had  played  our  school-game  with 
them  —  "  nievey-nievey,  nick-nack  "  —  you'd 
have  chosen  my  mother  for  the  Countess, 
and  the  Countess  for  the  cotton  spinner's 
wife.  She's  an  ugly,  raw-boned  Scotchwoman 
— and  I  don't  care  who  hears  me — a  daughter 
of  the  old  Earl  of  Pitsligo.' 

'  You  don't  seem,  Phemy,'  said  Isabel  with 
a  smile,  '  to  love  and  honour  your  future 
mother-in-law.' 

'I  have  told  you.  Bell,  my  dear,'  said 
Eupheraia,  '  that  there  is  nothing  settled. 
Parliament  is  considering  it — I  mean  the 
family  Parhament.  Chtheroe  will  bring  in  a 
Bill  proposing  to  make  me  his  wife — I  believe 
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that's  what  they  do — isn't  it? — it  will  be  read 
a  First,  Second,  and  Third  time  ;  and  I  sup- 
pose Clitheroe  will  come  again,  or  will  not 
come,  according  to  the  final  decision  of 
Parliament.' 

'  You  seem  fairly  indifferent,'  said  Isabel. 

'  Yes  ;  I  am  and  I'm  not.  Clitheroe  is  a 
dear,  kind  man,  as  I've  told  you,  and  I  believe 
he's  very  fond  of  me,  though  I  wish  he  were 
cleverer  and  I  liked  him  more ;  but  I  should 
dearly  love  to  be  Lady  Clitheroe  and  then 
Countess  of  Padiham.' 

'  But,  Phemy  dear,'  said  Isabel  seriously, 
'  surely  it  is  a  dreadful,  monstrous  thing  to 
think  of  marrying  a  man  when  you  are  not 
very  much  in  love  with  him — when  you  are 
not  sure  he  is  the  one  man  you  could  spend 
your  life  with  !  ' 

'  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Bell  dear  ?  ' 

'  I'm  not  thinking  of  marrying,  Phemy,' 
replied  Isabel. 
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'  Well,'  said  Phemy,  '  please  don't  talk  like 
that  to  me — not  now,  at  least.  Your  father 
has  given  me  wagon-loads  of  good  advice  of 
that  sort,  which  I  do  not  see  my  way  to 
make  any  use  of.  But  Uncle  John  is  the 
dearest,  cleverest,  best-spoken  man  in  the 
world,  and  I  love  him  very  much.' 

Later,  Isabel  was  talking  with  her  father 
of  this  conversation,  and  discussing  what 
seemed  to  her  the  strange  fact  that  Euphemia 
insisted  more  on  Lord  Clitheroe's  fondness  for 
her  than  on  any  fondness  she  had  for  him, 
when  her  father  answered  her  in  words  that 
sank  into  her  mind. 

'  Surely,'  said  he,  '  it  is  not  strange ;  it  is 
the  commonest  way  women  have  of  regard- 
ing men.  You  remember  the  words  of  a 
wise  man:  "The  man's  desire  is  for  the 
woman ;  but  the  woman's  desire  is  seldom 
other  than  for  the  desire  of  the  man." ' 

Isabel   revolted  against  that  wise  saying, 
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and,  if  so  be  she  had  intended  to  speak  of 
Ainsworth  to  her  father,  she  now  did  not.  But 
from  that  day  she  modified  the  walks  in 
Eegent's  Park — she  was  studious  that  her 
father  should  not  be  left  so  much  to  himself, 
or  to  Mr.  Doughty,  and  that  she  herself 
should  not  be  so  much  engrossed  with  Mr. 
Ainsworth  and  his  conversation — not  because 
she  did  not  like  the  former  mode  nor  be- 
cause she  thought  it  wrong,  but  merely  for 
a  sidelong  reason — a  touch  of  contrariness, 
which  as  a  clever  woman  she  was  open  to — 
because  she  did  not  like  a  flighty  little  thing 
-ike  Euphemia  to  have  perceived  what  she 
had  not  been  fully  aware  of.  Moreover,  she 
thought  with  an  inward  blush  :  '  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Ainsworth  has  been  quite 
conscious,  and  has  thought  that  I  also  was 
conscious,  that  we  kept  apart  from  the 
others  ; '  and  she  thought  again,  with  a 
deeper  blush  :  '  Can  I  have  done  anything  to 
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cause  that  impression  ? — and  can  I  appear  to 
have  been  forward  ? ' 

It  was  unavoidable  that,  with  these 
feelings  and  doubts  jangling  in  her,  Isabel 
should  seem  more  self-conscious  in  Ains- 
worth's  presence  than  she  had  been  wont, 
and  that  Ainsworth,  perceiving  that,  should 
become  more  self-conscious  too.  The  ther- 
mometer of  his  feeling  then  began  to  rise  and 
fall,  and  rise  again  at  a  mad  rate  :  '  She  loves 
me  !  She  loves  me  not !  She  loves  me  ! '  At 
one  time  he  was  on  the  heights  of  joy ;  at 
another,  in  the  depths  of  despair.  And 
Isabel  did  not  help  to  steady  him ;  for  she 
herself  was  uncertain  as  he.  Which  may 
seem  somewhat  odd.  For  a  man,  being 
commonly  a  dull,  thick-witted  creature  com- 
pared .with  woman,  seldom  recognises  when  a 
woman  is  in  love  with  him  ;  but  a  woman 
seldom  misses  to  recognise  when  a  man  is  in 
love  with  her  ;  she  fails  to  recognise  it  only 
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when  she  herself  is  in  love  with  the  man,  for 
then  her  feeling  rises  and  clouds  her  clear 
perceptions.  Now  that  was  Isabel's  con- 
dition. She  was  in  love  with  Ainsworth, 
though  she  hardly  knew  it ;  and  therefore 
she  remained  very  much  in  darkness  and 
doubt  concerning  the  kind  of  regard  that 
Ainsworth  had  for  her.  All  which  refine- 
ments are  riddles  to  those  who  have  never 
been  in  love. 

Uncertainty  of  that  kind  was  fast  becom- 
ing unendurable  to  Ainsworth.  Once  and 
again  he  was  on  the  point  of  putting  his  fate 
'  to  the  touch,  to  win  or  lose  it  all,'  but  he 
was  debarred  by  one  or  two  considerations. 
He  was  a  notably  impulsive  person,  but  yet 
he  had  a  considerable  leaven  of  reserve  and 
forethought  in  his  composition.  '  I  love  her  ! 
Let  everything  yield  to  that ! '  prompted 
impulse.  '  But,'  suggested  forethought,  '  is  it 
fair  to  ask  a  beautiful,  noble  girl  like  her  to 
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share  your  lot  until  it  is  better  established  ? 
And  is  it  quite  fair  and  honourable  to  try  to 
snatch  a  victory  over  young  George  Suffield, 
while  she  may  be  still  in  doubt  whether  she 
loves  him  or  no  ? '  In  spite  of  all  that,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  impulse  would  have 
won  the  day — with  a  man  like  Ainsworth  it 
usually  does,  when  it  comes  to  protracted 
debate — had  it  not  been  that  something 
happened  very  soon  to  turn  aside  for  a  time 
the  current  of  emotion. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  July — so  near 
the  end  that  the  holidays  were  within  hail, 
and  Isabel  had  already  arranged  where  she 
was  to  spend  them  with  her  father.  It  had 
been  an  unbearably  hot  week  throughout  the 
country,  so  hot  that  many  cases  of  sunstroke 
were  reported  in  the  newspapers  ;  labourers 
in  the  field  and  soldiers  who  had  felt  the  sun 
of  India  had  been  struck  down  ;  and  all  the 
world  of  London  was  panting  in  the  lightest 
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of  raiment,  and  with  doors  and  windows  flung 
wide  open.  On  a  certain  afternoon,  just 
when  Isabel  had  returned  from  school,  a  cab 
rattled  up  to  the  gate,  and  Euphemia  ran  in 
with  a  scared  face. 

'Father,'  said  she,  'has  sent  me  on  with 
that.  He  couldn't  come  himself.  He  is 
going  off  by  the  first  train  he  can  catch.' 
And,  after  an  instant's  doubt  between  Isabel 
and  her  father,  she  handed  to  Isabel  a 
telegram. 

The  telegram,  which  Isabel  opened  with 
trembling  fingers  and  the  wildest,  vaguest 
fears,  was  dated  from  '  Llanberis,  North 
Wales,'  and  ran  thus:  'To  Suffield,  M.P., 
Eutland  Gate,  London. — Mr.  Eaynor  sun- 
stroke Snowdon.  Lying  now  at  the  Gwydyr, 
Llanberis.  Doctor  says  no  hope.  Come  at 
once. — Daniel.' 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
Daniel's   interlude 

That  telegram  signed  'Daniel'  demands  full 
explanation.  When  George  Suffield  (the 
younger)  received  his  uncle's  request  for  a 
few  weeks  of  Daniel's  service,  he  congratu- 
lated himself,  on  the  whole.  Daniel  was 
useful — Daniel  was  even  valuable — but  that 
singular  encounter  with  Daniel  in  the  clough, 
and  that  mysterious  light  in  the  counting- 
house — which  still  was  unexplained— had 
made  him  doubt  whether,  after  all,  there 
might  not  be  more  in  Daniel  than  met  the 
eye.  He  was  loth  to  commit  himself  to 
suspicion  of  Daniel ;  so  he  welcomed  the 
opportunity  of  being  parted  from  Daniel  for  a 
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time,  so  that  he  might  turn  his  qualities  over 
in  his  mind  at  leisure  and  consider  whether 
he  really  ought  to  trust  him  or  no. 

As  for  Daniel  himself,  when  Mister  George 
told  him  that  he  must  prepare  at  once  to  go 
to  London  to  attend  again  for  some  weeks 
upon  the  Sahib  Eaynor,  he  bowed  with  his 
hands  upon  his  breast,  saying :  '  Respect- 
able Mister  George,  I  am  obedient  as  the 
horse  to  the  rein ; '  but  he  went  out  from 
Mister  George's  presence  into  the  night  and 
wept  bitterly,  flung  his  white  turban  on  the 
ground  and  stamped  on  it,  and  then  went 
indoors  and  packed  his  bag — and  saw  that  a 
long  knife  in  a  sheath  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bag  was  bright  and  sharp — and  finally  he  sat 
down  with  his  chin  in  his  hand  and  his  nails 
between  his  teeth  and  viciously  thought. 
With  regard  to  this  journey,  he  complained, 
it  was  a  great  pity  that  it  must  be  gone 
upon ! — oh,  a  very  great  pity  !  Just  at  the 
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time  when  the  things  and  the  business, 
etcetera,  which  he  had  set  himself  to  do  were 
beginning  to  look  as  if  they  really  would  get 
done,  he  was  removed,  taken  away,  banished  ! 
But  he  would  come  back !  Oh  yes !  Yet 
what  if  the  Sahib  Eaynor  said :  '  Daniel  must 
stay  with  me  ;  I  need  him  ?  '  (Daniel  chewed 
his  nails  with  the  mere  thought  of  it ;  for  he 
had  not  got  rid  of  the  old  impression  that  the 
Sahib  Eaynor  had  to  be  obeyed  without 
question.)  He  knew,  he  saw  clearly  as  in  a 
glass,  what  he  would  be  and  do.  He  would 
make  himself— oh  yes  ! — a  stupid  person,  to 
the  end  that  the  Sahib  Eaynor  might  be  glad 
to  be  rid  of  him  again  !  And  in  addition,  he 
would  make  the  Sahib  Eaynor  endure  things 
— yes,  he  would — for  taking  him  away  from 
his  purpose  now  and  causing  him  to  lose 
precious  time,  and  perhaps  opportunity  ! 

George  was  very  considerate  with  Daniel 
next  morning,  being  half-ashamed  of  his  sense 
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of  relief  that  Daniel  was  going.  He  carefully 
instructed  him  what  he  must  do  when  he  left 
the  train  in  London  in  order  to  reach  Eutland 
Gate  without  mishap  or  loss,  and  he  wished 
to  send  some  one  to  the  station  with  him  to 
see  him  off.  But  Daniel  so  earnestly  pro- 
tested that  he  could  manage  completely  by 
himself,  that  he  was  allowed  to  depart  with 
his  bag  alone.  Had  George  followed  him 
into  the  town,  he  would  have  understood  why 
he  was  so  resolved  to  go  alone,  and  he  might 
have  seen  further  reason  to  be  suspicious  of 
his  guilelessness. 

Arrived  in  the  town,  Daniel  took  a  round- 
about way  to  the  railway  station,  walking 
with  haste,  lest  he  should  lose  his  train.  In 
a  certain  old  square,  whose  houses,  formerly 
dwelt  in  by  City  magnates,  were  now  become 
business  offices,  and  whose  door-jambs  or 
pillars  were  plastered  with  the  names  of 
men   of   all  nations — Parthians,   Medes,   and 
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Elamites,  and  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia — he 
turned  in  at  a  door  where  was  inscribed, 
among  other  names,  '  Tajs'derjee  &  Co., 
2d  Floor.'  Up  to  the  second  floor  Daniel 
lightly  climbed,  knocked  at  the  door  on  the 
glass  panel  of  which  appeared  '  Mr.  Tanderjee, 
Private,'  and,  without  waiting  for  an  invita- 
tion, entered.  Mr.  Tanderjee  sat  at  a  writing 
table,  and  his  gleaming  spectacles  at  once  took 
in  the  significance  of  Daniel's  appearance. 

'  A  bag  I '  said  he  in  English.  '  You 
travel !  You  go  away  !  What  is  this  ? '  And 
he  rose  with  a  flourish  of  both  his  hands 
towards  Daniel. 

Daniel  cast  a  hurried  glance  at  the  door 
of  the  other  room,  and  answered  in  Tamil :  '  It 
is  to  be  deplored,  0  worshipper  of  the  Sun  ; 
but  I  must  serve  that  I  may  rule.  My  former 
master  needs  me  for  a  time,  and  my  new 
master  says  :  "  Go.  Peace  be  with  you." 
And  I  must  go  :  there  is  no  help.     But  I  will 
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come  again  after  not  very  many  daj^s — after, 
perhaps,  another  moon — and  all  will  go  well.' 
Mr.  Tanderjee  gently  approached  him 
with  two  ringed  fingers  spread  in  an  ex- 
pository fashion,  and  the  two  scoundrels  faced 
each  other  and  looked  exceedingly  respectable 
in  their  black  alpaca  coats.  When  they 
spoke,  their  tones  were  soft,  which  sounded 
uncanny,  considering  the  quarrelsome  matter 
of  their  conversation. 

'  It  may  be,'  said  he^  also  in  Tamil,  '  that 
all  will  go  well.  Yet,  my  son,  consider. 
Gold-dust  I  will  give  much  for,  but  brick-dust 
no  man  will  buy.  Things  performed  are  to 
me  as  gold-dust ;  promises  are  but  brick-dust  : 
you  bring  me,  my  son,  only  brick-dust.' 

*  You  are  unjust,  0  worshipper  of  the 
Lord  of  Light,'  said  Daniel.  '  Have  I  not 
brought  you  and  my  wealthy,  foolish  master 
nearer  together  ?  Am  I  not  the  strong  link 
between  you  ?  ' 
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'  But  the  link  goes,'  said  Tanderjee. 

'  The  Hnk  will  return/  said  Daniel.  '  Have 
no  fear.  And  have  you  not  benefited  by  his 
purchase  of  the  cotton  of  India  .^ — is  there  no 
gold-dust  in  that  .^  ' 

'  There  is  not  much,  my  son.  But  where 
are  the  plans  of  the  new — the  precious,  the 
beautiful — machines  which  are  so  jealously 
guarded  ?  You  do  not  bring  them  to  me  ? ' 
And  there  was  an  avid  flash  and  glitter  in  the 
Parsee's  spectacles. 

'  I  did  not  find  them  when  I  looked.  I 
was  disturbed,  and  almost  caught — -as  I  have 
told  you,  0  worshipper  of  the  Lord  of  Light. 
But  I  cannot  fail.  I  have  my  way  of 
entering,  which  no  Hi  an  can  guess — except  it 
may  be  the  old  Guru,  who  is  a  seeker  out  of 
strange  and  secret  things  ;  and  him  will  I 
cause  to  be  sent  away  when  I  return.' 

'  When  you  return,  my  son !  It  is  brick- 
dust,    my    son ! '       And    Tanderjee    in    his 
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eloquence  made  his  two  fingers  flash  and 
flutter  before  Daniel's  eyes. 

'Listen  and  understand,  0  Mr.  Tanderjee!' 
said  Daniel,  losing  patience  at  last.  '  The 
danger  is  all  mine !  I  am  as  a  man  walking 
about  through  many  dark  doors,  whose 
lintels  are  low  :  I  may  knock  my  head  at 
any  time.  I  am  as  the  mattress  on  which 
you  and  Mr.  Gorgonio  rest :  is  the  comfort  of 
repose  felt  by  the  mattress  ?     No,  indeed  ! ' 

Daniel  was  turning  away  ;  but  Tanderjee 
came  before  him  and  pressed  him  gently  be- 
tween his  two  outstretched  hands. 

'  Behold,  it  is  well.  I  did  but  try  you,  my 
son.  We  are  brothers  in  this  ! .  But  there  is 
much  to  be  done,  ere  the  end  arrives,  and  the 
time  is  uncertain.  We  are  more  than 
brothers !    Behold,  I  bestow  on  you  my  ring.' 

'  Keep  the  ring,  0  worshipper  of  the  Lord 
of  Light,'  said  Daniel,  '  until  such  time  as  I 
give  you  suflScient  gold-dust  to  equal  its  value. 
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But  the  clock  warns  it  is  time  that  I  go  to 
the  train.' 

'  Peace  and  prosperity  go  with  you,  my 
son,'  said  Tanderjee.  '  Eeturn  with  speed. 
I  shall  await  you,  as  the  mistress  awaits  her 
lover.' 

So  these  two  precious  creatures  parted  ; 
and  Daniel  went  on  to  meet  his  late  master. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Daniel  spent  that 
evening  in  London  we  have  had  already  some 
hint.  Next  day  he  set  out  with  the  Sahib 
Eaynor  on  his  fatal  travels,  taking  charge  of 
the  familiar  tent  and  other  impedimenta  which 
the  Sahib  insisted  on  carrying  along  with  him. 
Daniel  did  not  know  when  they  set  out  where 
they  were  going  ;  but  the  Sahib  on  the  way  to 
the  station  bought  large  maps  of  the  south 
and  west  of  England,  paid  a  visit  to  his  bank, 
and  then  took  the  train  to  Sittingbourne. 
Thence  he  hired  a  carriage  and  horses,  and 
they  were  driven  through  the  rich  orchard- 
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lands  of  Kent.  Daniel  found  it  difficult  to 
carry  out  his  design  of  showing  himself  '  a 
stupid  person  ; '  for  by  this  mode  of  progres- 
sion it  fell  to  him  to  do  little  but  sit  beside 
his  master,  and  see  that  he  was  comfortable 
when  they  arrived  at  an  hotel  for  the  night. 
Moreover,  his  master  was  unusually  silent  and 
self -involved,  and  demanded  little  of  him  ;  so 
self-involved  and  absent-minded,  indeed,  that 
he  seemed  frequently  to  wake  up  to  wonder 
why  Daniel  was  in  his  company.  It  was  only 
in  pitching  the  tent  for  the  night — the  Sahib 
always  contrived  to  put  up  at  some  village  inn 
or  outlying  hostel,  attached  to  which  was  an 
orchard,  or  other  private  and  secluded  ground 
where  he  could  have  his  pecuhar  night 
arrangements — it  was  only  then  that  Daniel 
could  show  himself  awkward  or  stupid  ;  but 
yet  his  pains  were  lost,  for  Mr.  Eaynor  took 
no  note  of  him. 

Thus   they   drove   on   from   day   to  day 
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through  all  that  lovely  southern  land,  by  the 
secluded  '-dens  '  and  '-hursts  '  of  Kent  and 
Eastern  Sussex,  where  peace  and  primeval 
content  dozed  on  lea  and  furrow,  in  village 
and  homestead — dozed  with  the  heavy  soil 
and  the  patient  red  oxen,  slowly  dragging 
through  the  clay  ungainly  wagons  encrusted 
with  primeval  mud  ;  by  waving  corn-field  and 
breezy  down,  on  into  Hampshire  and  the 
New  Forest,  and  so  onward  into  the  land  of 
Arthurian  romance.  Everywhere  as  they 
passed,  the  '  swish  '  of  the  scythe  or  the  '  birr ' 
of  the  reaping-machine  was  in  their  ear  ;  the 
reaping  was  first  of  hay,  then  of  barley, 
and  then  of  oats  ;  and  so  they  drove  on,  as  in 
a  panoramic  dream,  to  the  greatest  reaping  of 
all,  when  the  Sahib  himself  was  cut  down. 
And  the  farther  they  went  the  more  did  the 
ravishing  sweetness  of  Nature,  the  gentleness 
and  docility  of  beasts,  and  the  patient  toil  of 
men  and  women,  impress  the  mind  and  soften 
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the  heart  of  Mr.  Eaynor,  till  one  night  in  the 
loneliness  of  his  tent  his  hardness  completely 
crumbled  and  melted ;  he  was  suffused  with 
tenderness  as  a  man  is  suffused  with  blood 
when  his  heart  breaks,  and  he  wept  as  he 
thought  of  his  brother  and  his  niece.  '  Women 
are  far,  far  better  than  men  ! '  he  said  to  him- 
self— unconsciously  echoing  a  saying  of  his 
brother's  uttered  at  about  the  same  time  ; 
and  he  turned  there  and  then  in  his  prompt, 
business-like  way,  lighted  his  candle,  found 
paper  and  a  pencil,  and  wrote  to  his  niece  :  '  I 
have  been  altogether  wrong  about  you  and 
your  father.  Forgive  me.  We  shall  be 
happy  yet  together ; '  and  more  to  the  same 
effect.  Then  he  blew  out  his  light,  turned 
over  and  went  to  sleep,  at  peace  with  all  the 
world — although  it  was  written  that  he  and 
his  forgiven  brother  would  never  be  '  happy 
together '  again  in  this  world. 

In  remarkable,  wicked  contrast  with  the 
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blessed  influence  on  Mr.  Eaynor  of  the  peace 
and  sweetness  of  Nature  was  their  effect  on 
Daniel  Trichinopoly.  Never  was  better 
illustrated  the  folly  of  those  who  would 
reform  the  knave  and  the  rascal  by  turning 
them  into  the  fields  and  woods  to  '  commune 
with  Nature.'  Nature  never  yet  made  the 
wicked  man  turn  away  from  his  wickedness. 
The  wide-spread  calm  and  content  gave 
Daniel  a  certain  enjoyment ;  but  yet  they 
only  served  to  make  him  more  vicious,  and 
more  impatient  to  be  back  at  the  nefarious 
work  to  which  he  had  set  his  hand.  He  was 
wroth  that  the  Sahib  Eaynor  was  thus  idly 
carrying  him  round  the  country,  and  it  did 
not  in  the  least  appease  his  wrath  that, 
wherever  they  passed  and  wherever  they 
stayed,  his  black  face  and  white  turban  made 
him  a  more  important  and  attractive  person 
than  his  master.  It  chafed  him  that  no 
blunder,    however    egregious    and    however 
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carefully  planned,  could  provoke  more  than 
the  mildest  rebuke — the  rebuke  as  of  an 
indulgent  father — and  it  amazed  him,  too ; 
for  the  Sahib  Eaynor  had  been  wont  to  be 
sharp  and  severe  in  his  discipline.  And  all 
the  while  Daniel  could  not  do  other  than 
exhibit  his  usual  suave  and  gentle  de- 
meanour ;  the  which  he  found  to  be  such  a 
constraint  and  repression  of  himself  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  relieve  his  impatieuce 
and  rage  by  dancing  round  the  Sahib's  tent 
in  the  dark ;  and  then,  if  the  Sahib  heard 
and  demanded  '  Who  is  there  ? '  he  fell  down 
flat  and  slid  away  through  the  grass  like  a 
snake. 

So  the  days  and  the  weeks  passed  till 
towards  the  end  of  July,  when  they  were  in 
Wales.  The  season — as  I  have  already  noted 
— was  hot  and  dry  beyond  measure,  but  yet 
the  Sahib  insisted  on  walking  far  more  in 
that  land  of  mountain  and  stream  than  he  had 
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done  anywhere  else  on  the  tour.  He  climbed 
Plinlimmon,  and  had  a  nasty  fall  down  a  rock  ; 
but  still  he  climbed  and  scrambled  in  sun  and 
shade,  followed  by  the  polite  Daniel,  perspiring 
with  resentment. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  hottest  day 
they  had  yet  experienced  that  they  were 
at  Beddgelert,  preparing  for  the  ascent  of 
Snowdon.  The  baggage  was  to  be  sent  on 
by  the  high  road  to  meet  the  Sahib  at 
Llanberis ;  and  after  a  sufficient  late  break- 
fast, the  Sahib,  his  servant,  and  a  guide  set 
out  for  the  mountain,  whose  sides  were 
quivering  under  the  haze  of  heat.  Of  the 
three  ascents  of  Snowdon  it  is  well  known 
that  from  Beddgelert  is  the  most  difficult.  It 
ts  doubly  difficult  on  a  sunny  day  ;  for  not 
only  is  the  route  long  and  dangerous,  but, 
since  it  is  directly  from  the  south,  the  sun 
beats  upon  the  traveller's  spine  the  whole 
way,  and  the  rocks  throw  back  the  glare  and 
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heat  on  the  traveller's  face.  That  day  the 
ascent  was  terrible  ;  but  Mr.  Eaynor  would 
not  listen  to  the  guide's  suggestion  that  they 
should  return  and  try  again  late  in  the  after- 
noon or  early  next  morning. 

'  It  is  absurd,'  said  he.  '  I  have  felt  hotter 
suns  than  this.' 

So  they  laboured  on  in  the  terrific  heat 
— now  resting  and  panting  in  a  scrap  of  shade, 
and  now  turning  their  hot  backs  to  the  sun 
again.  About  three  o'clock,  when  they  had 
accomplished  about  three-fourths  of  the 
ascent,  and  when  the  sun  was  beating  most 
furiously  on  them,  Mr.  Eaynor  suddenly 
reeled,  pitched  forward,  and  fell,  as  if  shot. 
Both  Daniel  and  the  guide  knew  what  had 
happened  :  the  English  sun  had  stricken  down 
the  old  Indian  traveller.  If  Daniel  knew 
anything  to  do  then  for  the  recovery  of  his 
old  master,  he  did  nothing ;  but  he  waited  by 
hira  while  the  guide  ran  on  to  the  summit  for 
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a  litter,  and  when  the  litter  was  brought  he 
helped  the  guide  to  carry  him — all  the  while 
secretly  elated  that  his  wanderings  were  now 
likely  to  come  to  an  end.  At  the  hut  known 
as  Tlie  Summit  Hotel  there  chanced  to  be  a 
doctor.  He  at  once  examined  Mr.  Eaynor, 
and  ordered  that  he  should  be  carried  down 
to  Llanberis,  he  himself  going  with  him, 
Daniel  following,  docile  and  attentive. 

For  the  first  time  since  he  had  returned 
to  England,  the  traveller  lay  in  a  bed  in  a 
bedroom — lay  completely  still,  and  apparently 
unconscious.  Daniel  sat  by  him  the  whole 
evening  and  night  through,  and  the  doctor 
looked  in  every  now  and  then.  There  was 
nothim?  to  be  done  but  to  watch  and  wait ; 
and  Daniel  watched  and  waited,  afraid  now, 
not  so  much  of  his  old  master,  as  of  the 
shadow  of  Death.  About  midnight  Daniel 
sat  in  silence,  meditating  in  his  half-pagan, 
semi-barbarous  way  on   the   strange  facts  of 
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Life  and  Death,  when  the  Sahib  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  at  him. 

•  Ah,  Sahib  ! '  murmured  Daniel,  with  his 
hands  crossed  on  his  breast.  He  continued 
in  his  Tamil :  '  Lord  of  many  travels,  and  are 
you  indeed  turned  back  again  from  the  door 
of  the  other  world  ?  Is  it  a  door  that  is  hard 
to  open?  Kasi^  0  master,  is  formed  of  but 
two  letters,  yet  how  many  hours  will  it  take  to 
reach  it !  And  although  a  man  may  go  to 
Kiisi,  he  may  miss  his  way  to  Heaven  !  But 
a  good  man  is  fit  to  sit  at  meat  with  the 
gods.  Therefore,  0  master,  be  of  good 
cheer,' 

Daniel  ceased  ;  he  perceived  on  the  Sahib's 
countenance  what  he  interpreted  as  a  demand 
for  attention. 

'  Ah,'  said  Daniel,  '  and  is  the  tongue 
stricken,  as  well  as  the  limbs  and  the  body, 
0  master  ? ' 

The  Sahib  looked  pointedly  at  Daniel,  and 
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from  him  to  a  small  locked  valise  on  a  chair, 

in  which  Daniel  knew  the  traveller  carried 

his  papers,  his  journal  or  diary,  and  other 

property    of    an     intimately    private    kind. 

Daniel  laid  his  hand  on  the  valise  with  a  look 

of  approval  from  his  master^  and,  still  with  his 

approval,  took  the  keys   from   his   master's 

pocket,  selected  the  proper  one,  and  opened 

the   valise.      He   took   out   one   thing   after 

another,  his  master  watching  him  the  while, 

but  giving  no  sign  that  the  thing  he  wanted 

was  reached  until  Daniel  held  in  his  hand  the 

clasped  volume  in  which  the  Sahib  frequently 

wrote  at  night.     Daniel  held  that  up  with  a 

look  of  interrogation,  and  the  Sahib  gave  a 

murmur   of  assent   and   repeatedly  tried  to 

frame  a  word  like  '  Isabel.' 

'  Isabel  ? '  queried  Daniel ;  and  the  Sahib 

assented  and  turned  his  eyes   again   on   the 
valise. 

Daniel   returned  to  it,  and  continued   to 
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take  out  one  thing  and  another,  until  he 
produced  the  Sahib's  pocket-book.  The 
Sahib  again  murmured  his  assent.  What  did 
the  Sahib  wish  to  be  done  with  it.^  Some- 
thing in  particular  to  be  taken  out  of  it  ? 
Daniel  opened  it,  and  his  eye  and  hand  first 
turned  to  some  bank-notes.  A  third  time  the 
Sahib  murmured  assent,  and  seemed  to  fi'ame 
the  words  '  Wages '  and  '  Good.' 

'  To  me,  0  master  ? '  inquired  the  astonished 
Daniel.  'But  you  have  paid  me  my  wages 
— all  except  a  very  little  !  And  here,  0 
master,  are  altogether  five,  ten — yea,  fifty 
pounds ! ' 

But  the  Sahib  with  insistence  seemed  to 
signify  that  the  money  was  for  him.  Daniel 
with  an  agonised  look  of  inquiry  caught  the 
bank-notes  to  his  breast.  The  Sahib  plainly 
assented  to  that,  and  with  his  eyes  signified 
that  he  wished  the  pocket-book  now  to  be 
returned   to   the   valise.      Then   Daniel   was 

K  2 
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overwhelmed  for  tlie  moment  with  gratitude 
and  shame  :  the  Sahib  thought  he  had  behaved 
well,  and  the  Sahib  thus  rewarded  him !  The 
undeserved  reward  was  too  much  for  even 
Daniel.  The  Sahib  had  closed  his  eyes,  but  he 
opened  them  again. 

'  Let  me  speak,  0  master,'  he  cried,  '  words 
of  thanks  !  Your  generosity,  0  master,  is  as 
the  generosity  of  Karnan,  the  greatest  of  the 
seven  princes  !  And  let  me  speak  again,  0 
master,  but  this  time  hear  me  not !  Shut  the 
ears  to  my  words  ;  for  they  are  not  good  ! 
My  heart  has  nursed  anger !  I  came  with 
vinegar,  and,  behold,  I  bring  away  milk! 
But  the  Sahib's  heart  is  noble  as  that  of  a 
king,  and  he  rewards  the  undeserving  !  I 
shall  for  ever  remember  the  bounty  of  the 
Sahib!' 

Daniel  was  silent  ;  for  his  master  had 
again  closed  his  eyes ;  a  deep  flush  over- 
spread his  face  ;   and  he    began  to  breathe 
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very  stertorously.  Daniel  glided  swiftly  to 
the  door  and  called  the  doctor.  The  doctor 
came. 

'  Ah,'  said  he ;  '  effusion  on  the  brain  ! 
Poor  gentleman  !  And  I  suppose,'  he  added, 
looking  at  Daniel,  '  he  has  endured  many 
fiercer  suns  than  ours.' 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

THE   LAST   OF   UJJ^CLE   HARRY 

The  shock  of  the  sudden  and  unlooked-for 
announcement  of  Uncle  Harry's  probable 
death  smote  roughly  upon  Isabel,  and  upon 
all ;  and  the  worst  was  that  no  one  could  do 
anything  but  wait  with  painful  expectation  for 
further  news. 

'  Poor,  lonely  Uncle  Harry  ! '  Isabel  could 
not  refrain  from  exclaiming  that  night  to  her 
father.  '  To  have  wandered  alone  all  his  days 
with  his  life  in  his  hand  among  strange,  wild 
people,  and  now  to  lose  it  in  his  own  country, 
and  to  be  still  alone !  Oh,  but  the  bitterest 
thought  to  me,  father,  is  that  he  and  you 
never  met  in  reconciliation  !   He  had  intended 
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that  you  should,  I  am  certain  ;  but  it  has  been 
decreed  otherwise  ! ' 

'  Sad,  sad  ! '  said  her  father.  '  All  things 
were  shadow^s  to  him  except  those  which 
moved  his  affection  !  "  Shadows  we  are,  and 
shadows  we  pursue  !  "  ' 

That  was  all ;  but  he  was  manifestly  much 
affected.  He  stroked  his  brow,  and  twitched 
his  fingers  ;  and  when  he  had  withdrawn 
for  the  night,  he  tramped  his  bedroom  floor 
for  hours. 

Isabel  was  anxious  about  him ;  for  slie 
perceived  he  was  slipping  into  one  of  his 
nervous  conditions,  in  which  it  was  his  habit 
to  fly  for  relief  to  his  deadly  drug.  Yet  she 
must  go  to  school  next  day.  Before  she 
went,  she  sent  for  Doughty,  and  earnestly 
impressed  on  him  the  necessity  of  being 
assiduous  in  his  watchfulness  over  his  chief. 

'  Miss  Eaynor,'  said  he, '  what  man  can  do, 
shortof  absolute  violence,  I  will  do;  be  assured.' 
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Yet,  when  she  returned  from  school,  her 
father  was  gone,  and  Doughty  too  !  There 
was,  however,  a  pencil  scrawl  from  Doughty  : 
'  He  would  not  be  detained  by  any  consider- 
ation I  could  urge.  So  I  have  gone  with  him. 
Do  not  blame  me  :  I  am  a  miserable  beinff. — 
A.  D.'  To  add  to  the  overwhelming  pain  of 
that  discovery,  there  was  a  telegram  from  her 
uncle  Suffield  :  '  He  was  gone  before  I  reached 
here.  I  am  told  the  last  word  on  his  lips  was 
"Isabel."  Will  write.'  Isabel  took  that  to 
mean  that  Uncle  Harry  meant  to  convey  his 
forgiveness  to  his  brother.  And  why  was  his 
brother  not  there  to  receive  it  ?  She  bowed 
her  head  on  her  hands  and  wept  tears  of 
bitter  disappointment  and  humihation.  She 
knew  herself  well  enough  to  perceive  that  if 
her  father  frequently  behaved  in  this  cowardly 
manner — ran  away  from  the  slightest  touch  of 
pain — then  her  patience  would  give  out,  and 
she  would  revolt  against  him.     She  feared  that 
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the  feeling  of  revolt  might  suddenly  rise 
within  her  to  overturn  and  destroy  all  her 
careful  plans  for  her  father's  salvation,  and 
she  cried  through  her  tears  :  '  Don't  let  that 
happen!    Oh,  don't  let  that  happen  ! ' 

Presently  she  dried  her  tears,  and  rose  and 
bathed  her  eyes,  and  went  out  with  all  speed 
to  ask  Alan  Ainsworth  to  help  her.  Like 
a  true  knight,  he  did  not  linger  to  get  explana- 
tions, nor  even  to  receive  a  kind  word,  but 
sprang  away  to  perform  her  bidding.  Three 
or  four  hours  later  the  erring  father  arrived 
home  again  in  a  cab  with  Doughty.  Ains- 
worth had  sent  them  home  thus  after  leaving 
them  in  the  Strand,  with  an  apology  to  Miss 
Eaynor  for  not  accompanying  them  all  the 
way,  because  he  had  a  theatrical  performance 
to  attend.  Then  Isabel  blamed  herself  for 
hurrying  him  off  on  her  errand  when  he  had 
business  of  his  own  so  imminent. 

'  Oh,  father,  father ! '  she  said  to  her  father 
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when  they  were  alone,  '  could  you  not  at  such 
a  time  have  endured  to  stay  at  home,  when 
we  were  expecting  to  hear  about  Uncle  Harry 
at  any  hour  ?  Eead  that.'  And  she  handed 
him  Uncle  Suffield's  telegram  ;  and  that  was 
all  the  reproach  she  gave  him. 

'  The  bitterness  of  death  is  past  for  him  ! ' 
said  he,  with  that  loose-lipped  and  limp 
manner  peculiar  to  him  at  such  a  time.  '  There 
remains  for  me  the  bitterness  of  life  ! ' 

Next  morning  came  the  promised  letter 
from  Uncle  Suffield,  giving  such  details  as  the 
reader  knows — that  there  had  been  complica- 
tions in  Uncle  Harry's  case,  that  he  had  not 
spoken  from  the  moment  he  had  been  struck 
down,  save  near  the  end,  when  he  had  mur- 
mured '  Isabel,'  and  signified  that  a  book  in 
which  he  had  written  many  things  was  to  be 
given  to  her. 

'  So  you  see,  my  dear,'  wrote  Mr.  Suffield, 
'  he  had  you  in  his  thoughts  at  death,  as  I 
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know  he  had  you  in  his  thoughts  in  life.  He 
lay  there  looking  very  peaceful,  as  I  saw  him. 
I  don't  think  he  had  let  the  sun  go  down  upon 
his  wrath  ;  you  know  what  I  mean.  Poor 
Harry !  I  could  have  better  missed  a  better 
man.  But  he  was  a  good  man,  was  Harry, 
though  he  was  obstinate  and  cranky.  Yet  he 
was  thoughtful  for  all,  as  they  will  discover — 
and  at  the  very  last,  thoughtful  particularly  of 
his  faithful  black  servant.  I  am  arranf^inor 
for  his  burial  at  his  native  place  in  Yorkshire. 
It  will  be  three  days  hence,  on  the  23rd,  and 
I  think  you  ought  to  bring  your  father,  who, 
1  hope,  is  keeping  well  under  your  care,  my 
dear.  I  think  that  is  all  I  need  say  at  present.' 
When  the  proposal  that  he  should  attend 
the  funeral  of  his  brother  was  presented  to 
him,  John  Eaynor  shied  a  bit,  as  a  nervous 
horse  shies  at  its  own  shadow.  '  I  have  not,' 
said  he  to  his  daughter,  '  and  never  had,  any 
4read  of  death  merely  as  death !     It's  all  the 
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thoughts  and  memories  and  regrets  that  flap 
round  it  like  hungry  vultures  that  make  it 
horrible  and  distracting.  I  can  do  Harry  no 
good  by  going  to  see  his  coffin  put  into  the 
ground — our  funeral  arrangements  are  of  the 
most  gloomy  and  revolting  kind — I  can  do 
him  no  good,  and  I  can  only  give  myself  pain. 
Besides,  my  dear,  there  is  the  great  expense  of 
so  long  a  journey.' 

'  But  just  think,  father,'  urged  Isabel. 
'  These  things  you  say  are  quite  true.  But  is 
it  not  in  a  proper  sense  unmannerly  and  in- 
human to  seek  to  live  so  much  outside  the 
common  feelings  and  customs  of  average 
humanity  ?  You  can  do  no  good  to  the  dead 
by  going,  but  you  can  please  the  living.  If 
you  do  not  go,  it  will  be  thought  that  you 
cherish  resentment  against  your  brother  ;  and 
I  am  sure  you  don't  do  that.' 

'I  don't !  I  don't! '  answered  her  father. 
'  Poor  Harry ! ' 
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'  Then,  father  dear,  brace  up  your  feelings 
to  go.  I'll  go  with  you,  of  course,  and  it 
probably  will  not  be  so  painful  an  experience 
after  all.' 

So  Mr.  Eaynor  yielded,  and  went. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  when  Harry  Eaynor 
was  laid  in  the  little  churchyard  of  his  native 
village.  The  church  stood  high  on  a  breezy 
upland,  with  its  head  set  to  look  away  over 
wold  and  sea  towards  the  gorgeous  and 
mysterious  East,  straining  its  eyes,  as  it  were, 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  those  distant  lands  where 
its  latest  dead  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
life.  It  was  always  cool  and  fresh  up  there. 
The  bent  of  the  few  trees  showed  how  the 
wild  north-easter  ranged  at  will  in  winter,  and 
the  lean  and  ruffled  clover  and  corn  told  how 
even  the  soft  zephyr  of  summer  had  a  frolic- 
some briskness  unknown  below.  As  Isabel  had 
anticipated,  her  father  and  her  aunt  met  over 
the  grave,  and  the  natural  tie  of  blood  asserted 
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itself.  Mrs.  Suffield  clasped  her  brother's 
hand,  and  a  tear  stole  into  the  eye  of  each. 
And  when  the  funeral  was  over,  they  had 
reminiscences  of  their  youth  to  exchange  with 
old  friends  and  neighbours  who  had  never  left 
home,  and  whom  they  discovered  to  be  living 
the  same  lives,  exchanging  the  same  opinions, 
and  venturing  on  the  same  jokes  as  they  re- 
membered were  in  use  when  they  were 
young.  Is  not  that  kind  of  thing  the  chief 
charm  of  a  belated  visit  to  the  home  of  our 
youth  ? 

To  Isabel  the  most  memorable  fact  of  the 
occasion  was  the  presence  with  her  cousin 
George  of  Daniel  Trichinopoly,  '  the  faithful 
black  servant '  of  her  late  uncle.  He  was  a 
picturesque  reminder  of  her  uncle's  strange 
and  adventurous  career;  and,  moreover,  he 
impressed  on  her  the  fact  of  his  recent 
intimate  connection  with  her  uncle. 

'Mees  Isabel,'  said  he,  approaching  softly, 
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with  a  bow  and  a  smile,  when  the  Sahib  had 
been  committed  to  the  embrace  of  mother 
earth,  '  may  I  address  a  word  ?  With  regard 
to  the  respectable  Sahib,  my  good  and  noble 
master  which  is  gone  away,  I  am  rejoice  to 
say  he  have  trusted  me  with  a  thing  to  do. 
He  have  say,  hardly  and  scarcely,  "  Isabel," 
and  have  put  his  eyes  on  this  book  ;  and  with 
attention  I  have  took  care  and  bring  it  myself ; 
and  I  place  it,  lady,  in  your  respectable  hand.' 

'  Daniel,'  said  George,  coming  forward, 
'asked  me  what  he  should  do  about  the  book. 
He  had  happened  to  bring  it  away,  because 
he  thought  he  was  entrusted  with  it,  and  so  I 
said  lie  had  better  present  it  to  you  himself.' 

'  With  regard,'  said  Daniel,  '  it  is  so.  It 
is  right — is  it  not  ?  Hope  the  book  wiU  be 
handy  to  you,  etcetera.  Eespectable  mees,  I 
kiss  the  hand.' 

'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Daniel,'  said 
Isabel ;  and  Daniel  withdrew. 
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'  So,'  said  her  aunt,  who,  seeing  what  was 
toward,  had  come  near  with  her  husband  and 
her  brother,  '  you  have  got  possession  of  your 
book.  Bell.  I  suppose  poor  Harry  prized  it, 
and  expected  you  particularly  to  prize  it.  A 
clasped  book  too.  Private  matters  written  in 
it,  I  suppose.' 

Isabel,  considering  herself  thus  challenged 
to  open  it,  undid  the  clasp,  and  looked  here 
and  there  at  what  was  written. 

'  It  seems  to  be  a  diary  of  his  tour,  with 
reflections,'  said  she,  and  closed  it  again. 

'Your  uncle  and  I,'  continued  her  aunt, 
'  have  been  thinking  that  we  should  put  up 
some  monument  or  memorial  of  Harry ;  but 
we  have  thought  also  we  should  not  do 
anything  without  consulting  you.' 

'  Me,  aunt  ?  '  exclaimed  Isabel. 

'  A  man's  true  monument,'  said  Isabel's 
father  sadly,  '  is  the  work  he  has  done.' 

'  Well,  that  to  us,'  said  her  aunt  quickly, 
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'  is  represented  by  the  fortune  he  made — 
which,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  is  left  in  the 
family.  But  it  seems  only  a  nice  and  proper 
thing  to  do  to  put  up  something  to  show  that 
the  family  appreciates  what  he  has  done. 
And  now  that  the  family  happens  to  be  al] 
together ' 

'  But,  aunt,'  protested  Isabel,  '  the  family, 
surely,  will  be  all  together  many  a  time  after 
this.  Can't  we  let  this  day  pass  with  its  own 
proper  duty  ? ' 

'It  might  be  well,  my  dear,'  said  her  aunt, 
'  to  settle  something  now,  since  we  must 
consult  the  clergyman  whenever  anything  is 
done.     But  just  as  you  please.  Bell,  my  dear.' 

'  But  why  should  it  be  as  I  please,  aunt  ?  ' 
said  Isabel,  really  perplexed.  '  Why  should 
you  defer  to  me  ?  It  is  surely  a  matter  for 
you  and  uncle  and  my  father  to  arrange.' 

'  And  for  you,  too,  my  dear,'  said  her 
uncle,  patting  her  shoulder.     '  Though  you 

VOL.  II.  L 
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will  understand  that  better  by-and-by  ;  I  think 
you  will.  But  don't  worry  her  about  it, 
Joan.' 

Still  Isabel  did  not  guess  why  her  opinion 
should  be  asked,  nor  why  she  should  be 
deferred  to.  And  her  aunt  again  urged  her 
point,  and  carried  it ;  and  then  they  all  went 
in  quest  of  the  vicar. 

'  You  had  better  bring  Bell  along,  George,' 
said  Aunt  Joanna  to  her  son,  who  was 
standing  aloof.  '  You  haven't  seen  her  since 
Whitsuntide,  and  you  can  tell  her  how  things 
have  been  going  in  Lancashire.' 

And  still  Isabel  could  not  understand  why 
her  aunt,  who  had  hitherto  sought  to  keep 
her  and  George  apart,  should  now  seek  to 
bring  them  together. 

Soon  it  was  time  to  separate — George  and 
'  the  faithful  black  servant '  to  return  to 
Lancashire,  and  the  others  to  London. 
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It   was   thus   on  good   terms   with    each 

other  that  they  went  their  several  ways.     Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Suffield  had  first-class  tickets,  and 

Suffield  insisted  that   Isabel  and  her  father 

should   travel   back   first-class    also,   smiling 

significantly  when  Isabel  protested  she  could 

not  afford  it,  and  himself  paying  the  difference 

on  their  third-class  tickets.     But  the  journey 

was  long,  and  the  fatigue  was  great,  in  spite 

of  the  comforts  of  a  first-class  carriage ;  and 

the  opposite  tempers  of  Mrs.  Suffield  and  her 

brother  soon  were  in  a  condition  of  friction. 

There  was  no  open  disagreement,  but  each 

felt  that  a  very  little  of  the  other's  company 

was   sufficient  for  the   day.      As   they   sped 

away  south,  silence  fell  upon  them ;  but  when 

they  entered  upon  the  rich,  flat,  fen  district, 

the  quiet  sleepy  charm  of  the  land  soothed 

and    softened   their    spirits.      The   day   was 

almost     done ;    the     darkness     was     slowly 

l2 
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gathering  and  rising  like  a  vapour  in  the  low 
east,  and  in  the  west  the  burning  sun  was 
sinking  fast  thronged  around  with  courtly- 
clouds  of  glory.  It  was  a  gorgeous  and 
bewildering  spectacle,  and  as  they  watched  it, 
the  dark  and  solemn  trees  in  the  distance 
stood  up  tall — stood,  as  it  were,  on  tiptoe — to 
see  the  lord  of  light  go  down  over  the  rim  of 
the  earth  ;  reminding  them  of  the  mystery 
and  the  wonder  of  Death,  from  which  they 
were  being  whirled  away  to  the  small  cares 
and  anxieties  and  the  entangling  hopes  and 
fears  of  Life. 

And  then  they  rolled  along  through  the 
swiftly  gathering  gloom,  with  their  imagin- 
ations and  feelings  subdued  ;  and'  at  length 
rushed  in  among  the  lights  and  the  hot  haze 
and  vapours  of  London.  It  was  a  notable 
experience  for  them  all.  At  King's  Cross  the 
Suffield    carriage  was   in  waiting,   and   bore 
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them  on  together  to  the  gate  of  Isabel's  lodg- 
ings, where  they  said  adieu. 

'  I  shall  want  to  see  you  very  particularly 
to-morrow,'  said  her  uncle  to  Isabel  at  parting. 
'  Lucky  that  it's  Saturday  and  you've  no 
school.     I'll  come  in  the  morning.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXIII 

WHAT   WILL   SHE   DO   WITH    IT? 

Next  day  there  commenced  a  new  epoch  in 
Isabel's  life.  Her  uncle  came  early,  as  he 
had  promised,  and  at  once  opened  his  busi- 
ness to  her. 

'  Well,  my  dear,'  said  he,  '  poor  Uncle 
Harry's  gone,  and  he  couldn't  take  his  hard- 
won  brass  with  him.  To  do  him  justice,  he 
was  not  the  kind  of  man  that  wanted  to  ;  he 
knew  he'd  have  to  leave  it — though -he  hoped 
to  enjoy  it  a  little  longer  himself;  and,  to  do 
liim  justice  again,  knowing  he  had  it  to  leave, 
my  dear,  he  fixed  on  the  best  heir  to  it  that 
lie  could  have  chosen.  I  know  that,  my  girl, 
because  I  saw  the  will  when  it  was  drawn  up» 
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and  I  am  set  down  in  it  as  executor.  And 
who,  do  you  think  now,  my  lady,  he  lias 
appointed  his  heir  ?  ' 

'  It  would  be  absurd,'  said  Isabel,  turning 
very  pale,  '  to  pretend,  uncle,  that  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean,  and  whom  you  mean, 
and  that  I  don't  now  understand  what  you 
were  hinting  at  yesterday.  But  I  think  you 
must  be  mistaken.' 

'  No  mistake  at  all,'  said  Mr.  Suffield. 
'  You're  his  heir,  my  girl — and  the  best  he 
could  have  chosen.' 

'  Still,  uncle  dear,'  persisted  Isabel,  '  I 
would  not  be  too  sure  about  it.  It  was  some 
weeks  ago — was  it  not  ? — that  he  made  that 
will ;  and  things  have  happened  since  then  ; 
he  was  made  angry  and  disappointed ;  he 
may  have  made  another  will  that  you  don  t 
know  of.' 

'  Another  will ! '  exclaimed  Suffield,  blush- 
ing with  indignation.     '  He  wouldn't  do  such 
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a  thing !  No,  no.  His  property  is  all 
personal,  and  you've  come  into  the  enjoyment 
of  it,  to  the  tune  of  three  or  four  thousand 
a  year.' 

'  Three  or  four  thousand  a  year  I '  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Eaynor,  who  had  listened  with 
interest,  but  unmoved  until  now.  '  Has 
Harry  made  all  that  ?  ' 

'  He  has,  John,'  answered  Suffield  :  '  coined 
it  out  of  his  brains  and  blood,  you  may  say.' 

Mr.  Eaynor  looked  deeply  envious  an 
instant,  then  his  brow  cleared,  and  he  rose 
and  came  to  his  daughter  and  took  both  her 
hands  in  his. 

'  I  congratulate  you,  my  child,'  said  he,  in 
a  voice  that  thrilled  with  emotion.  -  '  I  have 
not  been  able  to  provide  for  you  as  I  ought ; 
but  I  rejoice  exceedingly  that  it  has  been 
reserved  for  one  of  my  own  blood  to  provide 
for  you  so  nobly.  That,  to  my  mind,  reflects 
a  generous  lustre  back  over  Harry's  whole  life.' 
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'What?'  said  Suffield.  'Did  you  find 
Harry's  life  needed  something  of  that  sort, 
then,  John  ?  But  we  had  better  not  discuss 
it.  We  must  go  to  the  lawyer's,  my  dear,  to 
see  the  details  of  the  thing.' 

'  1  am  ashamed,'  said  Isabel,  '  that  we 
should  be  talking  of  it  at  all  now  !  It  seems 
so  dreadfully  inhuman  to  be  counting  his 
gold  over  his  dead  body  !  Poor,  dear  Uncle 
Harry  !  I  did  nothing  for  him  ! — nothing  at 
all  ! — that  he  should  shower  his  wealth  on 
me  !  Oh,  I  can't  believe  it's  true !  There 
must  be  a  mistake  ! ' 

'  You  see,  my  dear,'  said  the  practical  Mr. 
Suffield,  '  he  was  bound  to  shower  it  on  some- 
body— unless,  of  course,  he  left  it  to  an 
institution ;  and  Harry  always  thought  more 
of  persons  than  of  institutions — as  I  do.  But 
you  must  come  away  with  me  and  make  sure 
about  it.' 

So  Isabel  set  out  with  her  uncle  ;  and  her 
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father  settled  down  to  talk  of  these  strange 
and  surprising  matters  with  Doughty,  who 
had  just  come  in.  At  the  lawyer's  it  was 
found  that  Mr.  Suffield  was  right :  that  the 
will  he  spoke  of  existed,  and  that  no  other 
was  known  to  exist.  Unless,  therefore, 
another  will  should  be  found  among  Uncle 
Harry's  papers,  when  they  came  to  be  care- 
fully examined,  Isabel  without  doubt  inherited 
all  his  property,  with  certain  insignificant 
exceptions  of  small  gratuities  and  presents 
bestowed  here  and  there — notable  among 
which  was  a  legacy  of  fifty  pounds  to  Daniel 
Trichinopoly. 

A  few  days  were  enougli  to  settle  the 
point  whether  there  was  another  will,  and 
none  being  found,  Isabel  was,  almost  before 
she  was  aware,  inducted  into  '  the  usufruct  ' 
of  her  uncle's  estate.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  on  the  details  of  this  transition  time. 
Two  things   only  need  be  particularly  men- 
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tioned  ;  first,  that  she  gave  notice  at  the 
College  for  Ladies  that  she  would  not  return 
there  after  the  end  of  the  term — she  did  that 
with  great  good  will,  though  she  thereby 
made  herself  liable  to  a  fine  of  a  term's  salary  : 
for  she  was  not  of  those  who  take  delight  in 
the  drudgery  of  teaching  :  and,  second,  that 
she  had  a  long  talk  with  Alan  Ainsworth 
concerning  her  new  prospects  and  designs. 

Alan,  having  heard  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  Mr.  Harry  Eaynor,  had  let  a 
becoming  interval  elapse  before  calling  again 
on  his  friends  in  the  Marylebone  lodgings.  It 
thus  happened  that  he  chanced  to  call  on  the 
very  evening  before  the  day  when  Isabel  and 
her  father  purposed  to  travel  with  the 
Suffields  to  the  seaside.  Mr.  Eaynor — who 
sat  alone  with  Alexander — at  once  opened 
the  subject  which  in  those  days  occupied 
much  of  his  attention.  Had  Ainsworth  heard 
of  the  extraordinary  change  in  Isabel's  lot? 
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No  ;  Mr.  Ainsworth  had  not.     Not  that  she 
was  the  sole  heir  of  Harry's  property,  and 
was  now  the  recipient  of  something  Hke  three 
or  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  ?     No  ;  Mr. 
Ainsworth    had   not   heard.      And   it   might 
have   been   remarked,   whether   Mr.    Eaynor 
remarked  it  or  not,  that  while  he  made  the 
admission  Mr.  Ainsworth  turned  ghastly  pale. 
'  Now,  to  me,'  said  Mr.  Eaynor, '  it  appears 
a  very  curious  and  difficult  problem  :  to  what 
extent  are  the  prospects  of  a  girl  changed  by 
such  an  accession  of  fortune  ?      And  I  answer 
myself  that  it  very  much  depends ;    that  in 
the  case  of  my  daughter,  for  instance,  her 
prospects  are  changed  to  very  much    more 
than  the  extent  of  her  nominal  income.     A 
girl  with  money,  but  nothing  else,  is  reckoned 
at  the  worth  of  her  income  ;  a  girl  with  good 
looks,  if  she  have  a  pleasant  disposition  also, 
has   precedence,  in  this    country  at   least — 
precedence  of  a  girl  who  merely  has  money  ; 
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certainly,  a  beautiful  girl,  who  is  also  good 
and  clever,  lias  precedence  of  both  ;  and  most 
certainly,  a  beautiful  girl,  who  is  also  good 
and  clever,  and  well  educated  and  well 
mannered,  has  precedence  of  all — and  quite 
properly  ;  for  she  is  the  paragon  of  women.' 

'  She  is,'  said  Ainsworth  laconically. 

'  But  here  comes  the  remarkable  fact  in 
our  social  reckoning  of  values.  Add  to  the 
beautiful  girl,  who  is  also  good  and  clever, 
and  well  educated  and  well  mannered — add 
a  fortune,  and  she  is  almost  apotheosised : 
her  opportunities  are  raised  to  the  nth 
power  ! ' 

'  Not  to  my  mind,'  said  Ainsworth ; 
'  though  T  recognise  that  society  at  large  does 
not,  and  the  young  lady  herself  may  not, 
agree  with  me.' 

'  But,'  continued  Mr.  Eaynor,  ignoring 
the  obvious  feeling  in  Ains worth's  remark,  '  1 
am  thinking  of  the  view  of  the  majority.     It 
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strikes  me  as  a  very  notable  social  fact  that 
wealth  has  that  singularly  elastic  value  :  the 
value  stretches  with  every  added  intangible 
quahty,  grace,  or  charm  which  the  young 
lady  may  possess.  Wealth  alone  equals 
merely  itself;  but  wealth  plus  good  looks 
equals  more  than  the  simple  addition  ;  and 
so  on  at  an  enormous,  an  incalculable,  rate 
of  progression  of  values.' 

Then  Isabel  came  in,  and  said  she  had 
been  packing  in  view  of  their  journey  next 
day. 

'  And  you  were  going,'  said  Ainsworth, 
'  without  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  saying 
"good-bye"?' 

'  I  thought,'  said  she  humbly,,  with  a 
fresh  touch  of  red  on  her  cheek,  'since  we 
had  not  seen  you  for  some  time,  that  you 
must  be  very  busy,  and  would  not  care  to  be 
troubled :  you  have  been  very  much  occupied 
of  late — ^have  you  not  ? ' 
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'  And,'  said  he,  '  I  understand  you  must 
have  been  very  much  occupied  too  :  "  The 
queen  was  in  her  parlour,  counting  up  her 
money."  You  are  now,  I  beheve,  the  mistress 
of  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.' 

'  Oh,'  said  she,  glancing  towards  her  father 
with  a  slight  contraction  of  her  beautiful 
brows,  '  my  father  has  been  telhng  you :  he 
is  full  of  the  subject.' 

'  May  I  congratulate  you  ?  '  said  Ainsworth. 
'  I  hope  you  will  be  happy  in  its  possession, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  spend  it  well.' 

She  looked  at  him  frankly  and  half-sadly. 
'  You  do  not  seem  pleased,'  said  she,  '  that  it 
should  have  come  to  me.' 

'  Then,'  said  he,  m  his  impulsive  way,  '  I 
am  very  ungenerous.  But  I  am  glad,  truly 
glad,  of  your  good  fortune  so  far  as  it  is 
good,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  happy  in  spite 
of  it.' 

'  Your  answer,  Ainsworth,'  said  Mr.  Eay- 
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nor,  has  something  of  the  character  of  the 
verdict  pronounced  by  an  excellent  judge 
who  said  to  a  culprit,  "  Not  guilty  ;  but  don't 
do  it  again."  ' 

'  I  daresay  it  has,'  said  Ainsworth,  with  a 
laugh  which  did  not  sound  very  hilarious. 
'  You  are  going  away,'  he  said,  turning  again 
suddenly  to  Isabel :  '  if  you  can  spare  the 
time  from  your  packing,  let  us  all  take  a 
walk  in  the  park,  as  we  used  to  do.  There 
will  be  no  more  walks  when  you  return  from 
your  holiday  ;  you  will  then  be  fully  invested 
with  your  golden  splendour,  and  nothing  but 
carriage  exercise  must  be  thought  of.' 

'  Yes,'  said  she,  '  let  us  go  into  the  park ; 
but  you  must  promise  not  to  talk  any  more  in 
that  absurd  strain.' 

'I  promise,'  said  he  humbly. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  these  two  young 
people,  with  the  sincerest  desire  to  be  in 
accord,   were   at   cross-purposes   of  outlook. 
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Ains worth  thought  that  Isabel's  fortune  now 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
them — and  Mr.  Eaynor  had  innocently  em- 
phasised that  conclusion — while  Isabel  did 
not  take  her  fortune  into  account  as  making 
any  difference  at  all.  The  intent,  therefore, 
of  what  each  said  to  the  other  was  a  great 
deal  misunderstood.  Isabel  saw  that  Ains- 
worth  was  disposed  to  make  much  of  her 
altered  circumstances,  though  she  did  not 
apprehend  that  he  thought  a  gulf  was  now 
fixed  between  them,  and  she  gaily  and  gener- 
ously set  herself  to  make  him  feel  that  she  was 
the  same  Isabel  as  before,  only  with  greater 
means  to  benefit  her  friends ;  while  all  these 
efforts  to  engage  him  in  her  interests  Ains- 
worth  took  as  more  and  more  evidence  that 
she  was  rejoicing  in  the  new  prospects  that 
opened  up  for  herself.  He  was  very  foolish  ; 
but,  remember,  he  was  at  heart  very  sad  and 
sore. 

VOL.  II.  M 
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'  I  do  verily  believe,'  said  she,  while  her 
bright  dark  eyes  sparkled,  as  they  stepped 
along  together  to  the  park,  '  that  you  imagine 
I  am  going  to  turn  all  the  gold  poor  Uncle 
Harry  has  left  into  a  pedestal,  and  that  I  shall 
stand  on  top  of  it  above  all  the  common  world 
I  have  known.' 

'  I  suppose,'  said  he,  '  that  there  is  gold 
enough  to  make  a  pedestal  of.' 

'  I  daresay  there  is,'  said  she. 

'  I  do  think,'  said  he,  '  that  it  is  far  too 
much  for  one  person.  What  can  one  person 
do  with  so  much  ? ' 

'  Do  ! '  she  exclaimed  mischievously.  '  You 
do  not  seem  to  give  me  much  credit  for 
resource.  First,  I  mean  to  spend  a  good  deal 
on  myself.  I  shall  have  as  many  new  dresses 
as  I  like,  and  I  shall  get  them  made  by  the 
best  dressmakers  and  the  best  tailors.' 

'  To  attract,'  said  he,  '  the  attention  of 
mankind  all  the  day  long  ! ' 
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'  Well,  sir,'  said  she,  '  and  why  not  ? ' 

'  Why  not,  indeed  ?  ' 

'  But,'  said  she,  '  you  are  wrong  in  think- 
ing that  a  woman  dresses  to  please  men  ; 
she  dresses  chiefly  to  make  other  women 
envious.' 

'  Truly  ?  '  asked  he,  in  his  simplicity. 

'  Certainly,'  said  she.  '  And  then  I  mean 
to  have  a  handsomely  furnished  flat.  I  have 
really  very  luxurious  tastes.' 

'  Well,'  said  he,  '  suppose  all  these  personal 
expenses  consume  one  of  the  thousands,  what 
do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  others  ?  ' 

'There  is  my  father,'  said  she  seriously. 
'  And,  really  and  truly,  I  confess  that  if  it 
were  not  for  him  and  for  another  pur- 
pose I  have  long  thought  of,  I  would  rather, 
I  think,  not  have  the  money ;  I  would 
hand  it  over  to  my  uncle,  who  has  done 
so  much  for  me — to  whom  I  owe  so 
much.' 
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'  You  would  add  water  to  the  ocean,'  said 
Ainsworth. 

'  Yes,'  said  she,  •  it  might  look  something 
like  that.  But  I  don't  intend  to  do  it.  I 
have  plans  for  my  father  that  I  cannot  tell 
you  about  now.  And  then  I  have  a  great 
scheme  which  I  used  to  dream  about  before 
there  was  any  likelihood  of  my  giving  it 
practical  shape — I  want  to  make  a  Home  for 
Aged  Governesses.  People  have  written 
about  old  donkeys :  Dickens — or  one  of  his 
young  men — wrote  an  article  about  them 
once,  as  you  know,  of  course,  and  asked  what 
became  of  them  ;  but  no  one  has  ever  troubled 
to  inquire  about  aged  governesses,  not  even 
the  parents  of  the  children  to  whom  they 
have  been  in  place  of  parents.  What  be- 
comes of  them  when  they  cannot  play  the 
part  of  parents  any  more.^  I  don't  know; 
but  I  wish  to  make  sure  that  so  many  as  I 
can   entertain,  who   have  no  home   of  their 
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own  to  go  to,  shall  live  in  a  big  house  I  shall 
provide,  where  they  will  sometimes  see 
younger  governesses  to  remind  them  of  past 
days — governesses  who  wish  to  take  a  holiday 
in  town,  or  to  look  out  for  a  situation.' 

'Oh,'  said  Ainsworth,  'you  would  have 
your  Home  in  London,  then  ?  ' 

'  Certainly,'  answered  Isabel. 

'  Not  at  the  seaside,  or  in  the  country  ?  ' 

'  Mr.  Ainsworth,'  said  Isabel,  '  I  did  not 
think  you  would  be  so  dull  as  not  to  perceive 
my  reasons  for  choosing  London.  Govern- 
esses have  had  enough  in  their  lives  of  the 
seaside  and  the  country ;  they  are  sick  of  the 
seaside  and  the  country ;  and  they  do  not 
need  fresh  air  nearly  so  much  as  they  need 
some  wholesome  excitement.  Don't  you 
understand  that  governesses  are  for  the  most 
part,  and  must  be,  in  everything  but  what 
concerns  their  business,  or  profession — call 
it   which   you   like — as   undeveloped  and  as 
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unsatisfied  as  girls.  Think  of  the  restrictions 
they  have  hved  under,  seeing  none  scarcely 
but  girls,  speaking  to  none  but  girls,  till  they 
get  girl  on  the  heart  and  brain,  and  till  they 
themselves  are  nothing  but  "  old  girl."  (Of 
course,  I  am  speaking  of  governesses  that 
live  in  families.) ' 

'  But,'  said  Ainsworth,  '  you  have  never 
been  governess  in  a  family,  and  you  are  not 
aged ;  how  is  it  you  understand  them  so 
well  ?  I  can  see  that  what  you  say  about 
them  must  be  true  on  the  whole.  Where 
have  you  studied  them  ? ' 

'  I  studied  them  for  three  mortal  days  at 
an  economical  seaside  boarding-house,  where 
half-a-dozen  of  them  were  living  en  pension 
at  a  reduced  rate,  poor  things  ! ' 

'  But,  dear  me  ! '  exclaimed  Ainsworth  (for- 
getting for  the  moment  his  sad,  sore  heart), 
'  that  is  amazingly  clever  of  you  to  under- 
stand   them    so   well   after   so   short   an   ac- 
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quaintance !  That's  like  the  genius  of  Professor 
Owen,  who,  when  he  sees  a  bone,  can  draw 
the  complete  animal,  even  if  he  has  never  seen 
it  before — a  megatherium  or  an  ichthyosaurus ; 
it's  really  the  genius  of  the  great  novelist 
who  from  a  small  hint  can  guess  the  whole. 
You  ought  to  write  novels,  Miss  Eaynor ! ' 

'  What  ?  '  said  Isabel,  with  a  sparkle  of 
mischief  in  her  eyes.  '  And  take  the  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  many  poor  women 
almost  as  deserving  as  governesses  ? — I,  with 
all  my  wealth  ?  Besides,  I  remember  the 
contempt  with  which  writing  women  were 
once  talked  of  in  my  hearing.' 

'  Oh,  no,'  protested  Ains worth  ;  '  not  con- 
tempt !     No,  no  ;  not  contempt ! ' 

'  Well,'  said  Isabel,  '  if  I  do  take  to  writinor 
novels,  they  will  be  for  private  circulation 
only,  among  my  aged  governesses,  to  add  one 
more  distraction  to  their  poor  old  lives.' 

'  You  are  bent  on  giving  them  distractions 
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and  excitements,  then  ? '  said  Ainswortli. 
'  That  pohcy  may  have  its  advantage — you 
will  kill  them  off  quickly.' 

'  Eeally  ! '  exclaimed  Isabel  with  a  laugh, 
'  your  misanthropy,  or,  rather,  your  misogyny, 
to-night  is  startling.  But  you  are  wrong 
again,  Mr.  Ains worth.  Sufficient  distraction 
and  excitement  are  as  necessary  to  civilised 
people  as  sufficient  food — that,  you  must 
know,  is  the  best  scientific  opinion — and  my 
aged  governesses  shall  have  sufficient  and  no 
more,  and  so  they  shall  prolong  their  days 
in  the  land.  I'll  make  contracts  with  all 
managers  of  theatres ' 

*  Why  not  of  music-halls  ?  '  interrupted 
Ainsworth. 

'  I  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,'  said 
Isabel ;  '  and  I  draw  it  there.  The  managers, 
I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  willing  to  quote 
reduced  prices  to  a  regular,  and,  as  you  may 
say,  wholesale,  customer.' 
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'  I  doubt  very  much  if  they  would,'  laughed 
Ains worth,  '  especially  to  such  a  very  wealthy 
person  as  you  will  be  known  to  be.' 

'  Well,'  said  Isabel,  '  let  that  pass  ;  but  I 
think  I  could  prevail  on  them.' 

'Oh,'  exclaimed  he,  glancing  with  compul- 
sory admiration  at  her  noble  and  charming 
presence, '  if  it  comes  to  that,  I  have  no  doubt 
you  could.' 

'  Then  I  should  sometimes  have  Home 
dances.  And  you  must  come,  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
and  dance  with  my  Aged.' 

'  I,  Miss  Eaynor  ? '  cried  Ainsworth  in 
abashed  astonishment.  '  I  should  be  dehghted, 
but  I  can't  dance  a  bit ! ' 

'  Then  you  must  learn,'  said  she  peremp- 
torily. 

'  If  I  must,  I  must,'  said  he.  '  When  a 
great  lady  commands,  she  must  be  obeyed,' 
he  added  with  a  foolish  and  feeble  touch  of 
sarcasm. 
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'  Of  course,'  said  Isabel  quietly,  making 
the  touch  of  sarcasm  of  none  avail.  'And,' 
she  continued,  '  you  must  be  one  of  my  Com- 
mittee of  Gentlemen.  I  don't  know  what  I 
want  a  Committee  for,  since  I  intend  to 
manage  the  Home  myself;  but  it  seems  to  be 
the  regular  and  proper  thing  to  have  in  such 
a  case,  and  I  intend  to  do  all  decently  and  in 
order.' 

'Oh,  a  Committee,'  laughed  Ainsworth, 
'  need  not  interfere  with  your  management. 
All  it  need  do  is  to  hear  minutes,  to  propose, 
second,  discuss,  and  accept  or  reject  motions ; 
and  all  you  need  do  is  to  provide  your  Com- 
mittee with  a  room  to  sit  in,  and  a  table  to  sit 
at — the  table  being  furnished  with  a  bottle  of 
water  and  a  tumbler.' 

'And,'  said  she,  'Uncle  George  must  be 
Chairman  of  Committee,  and  you  must  be 
Secretary.  Dear  Uncle  George !  I  should 
like  to  see  him  ruling  the  Committee  with  his 
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gentle  rod.  He  wouldn't  say  "  Bo  !  "  to  the 
greatest  goose  or  bore,  for  fear  of  hurting  his 
feelings.' 

'  And  what  shall  Mr.  Eaynor  and  Alex- 
ander be  ?  '  asked  Ainsworth. 

'My  father,'  said  Isabel  with  sudden 
seriousness,  '  and  Mr.  Doughty  must  be  left 
out  of  this  ;  I  have  other  things  in  contempla- 
tion for  them.' 

Thus  they  talked  and  walked  ;  and  before 
they  were  quite  aware,  they  were  back  again 
at  the  gate  of  the  lodgings.  Ainsworth 
refused  to  go  in,  but  he  lingered  over  his 
adieu  to  Isabel. 

'  I  suppose,'  said  he,  '  this  is  the  last  time 
I  shall  see  you  here.  When  you  return  to 
London,  it  will  be  to  the  luxurious  flat  and 
the  splendid  dresses  ;  though  I  shall  think  of 
you,'  said  he  with  an  instant's  abandonment, 
'  as  in  these  lodgings,  and  in  the  dresses  I 
know.     I  have   behaved  brutally  to-night ! ' 
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he  exclaimed  in  a  tremulous  tone  that  startled 
and  moved  her.  '  I  have  been  very  un- 
generous I     Forgive  me  ! ' 

'  Oh,  no ;  don't  say  that ! '  said  she, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  said,  but  impul- 
sively giving  him  her  hand  again. 

'  God  bless  you  ! '  said  he.  He  pressed 
her  hand,  and  was  gone  with  a  lump  in  his 
throat. 

And  she  thought  that  his  feeling  was  only 
the  tenderest  friendship,  and  he  thought  that 
hers  was  pleasant  preoccupation  with  the 
change  in  her  affairs ! 
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As  the  world  wags,  it  was  very  excusable  in 
Mrs.  Suffield  to  think  a  good  deal  more  of  her 
niece  as  the  possessor  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand a  year  than  as  the  schoolmistress  earning 
a  hundred  and  fifty.  It  was  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  her  urgency,  therefore,  that  Isabel 
agreed  that  she  and  her  father  should  spend 
their  holiday  at  the  same  place  as  the  Suf- 
fields  ;  but  it  was  wholly  due  to  Isabel's  own 
obstinacy  that  she  resolved  to  take  lodgings 
apart  from  her  uncle  and  aunt :  she  believed 
that  it  would  be  better  for  her  father  not  to 
see  so  much  of  his  sister  as  would  be  neces- 
sary  if  he  were  her  guest ;    and,   moreover, 
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he  would  be  lost  without  his  faithful  hench- 
man Alexander,  and  so  Alexander  must  go 
with  them.  The  next  day,  therefore,  saw 
Isabel  and  her  father  thus  established  in  a 
quiet  house  in  Douglas  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
two  doors  from  another  quiet  house  in  which 
dwelt  the  Suffields.  It  is  necessary  to  remark 
the  '  quiet,'  for  most  houses  in  Douglas  in  the 
noliday  season  are  noisy  beyond  the  endurance 
of  any  but  the  young  people  of  the  Land  of 
Cotton  who  crowd  into  them. 

It  was  Mrs.  Suffield  who  had  chosen 
Douglas  for  their  holiday  sojourn;  and  she 
had  chosen  it  for  two  reasons — apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  Isle  of  Man  is  the  Paradise  of 
Lancashire  folk  :  Lord  Chtheroe  was  going  tp 
cruise  in  his  yacht  in  the  Irish  Sea,  with 
Douglas  for  a  centre  or  base ;  and  her  son 
George — who  was  so  busy  that  he  could  not 
take  a  stretch  of  holiday — could  easily  man- 
acle to  rush  over  to  Douglas  at  each  '  week- 
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end.'  The  thought  that  Isabel  and  her  son 
would  thus,  probably,  be  thrown  a  good  deal 
together  was  now  rather  an  incitement  than  a 
deterrent  to  her  action.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  she  had  formed  any  express  plans  to 
compass  their  marriage ;  she  merely  had  the 
firm  and  honest  conviction  that  Isabel  was 
now  a  very  fit  match  for  her  son,  and  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  would  be  a  pity  if  Uncle  Harry's 
money  went  out  of  the  family.  Besides,  she 
was  too  clever  and  politic  to  seem  to  desire 
her  niece  for  her  son  ;  for  she  knew  her  niece 
was  as  clever  as  herself,  and  would  probably 
compare  her  aunt's  present  desire  with  her 
former  objection,  and  defeat  her  aunt's  hopes. 
George  arrived  in  Douglas  at  the  first 
week-end  with  unexpected  magnificence.  He, 
also,  like  Lord  Clitheroe,  came  in  his  yacht — • 
which,  he  told  his  father,  he  had  bought  a 
bargain — but,  as  became  a  young  cotton-lord, 
his  yacht  was  propelled  by  steam,  while  the 
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young  aristocrat's  was  moved  in  the  ancient 
way.  The  whole  company — save  Mr.  Eaynor 
and  his  henchman — was  assembled  on  the 
pier  to  receive  him ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
stepped  ashore  he  entered  into  a  friendly 
argument  with  Lord  Clitheroe  regarding  the 
speed  of  their  respective  vessels. 

« Isn't  she  a  beauty  ?  '  said  he,  regarding 
with  admiration  the  rakish  lines  of  his 
craft. 

'  Ye-es,'  drawled  Clitheroe.  '  But  I  prefer 
a  sailer  to  a  steamer.' 

'For  speed?'  said  George — 'for  com- 
fort ? — or  what  ^ ' 

'For  everything,'  answered  Clitheroe  care- 
lessly. 

'  Well,  now,'  said  George,  '  we've  crossed 
from  Liverpool  in  less  than  four  hours,  with 
the  tide  against  us  too ! ' 

'  Ah,'  said  Clitheroe,  '  have  you  ?  I 
crossed  once  in  the  Sea-mew  there  in  three 
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hours  forty-three  minutes  from  anchorage 
to  anchorage  with  a  good  breeze  on  the 
quarter.' 

'  Oh,'  said  George,  looking  for  a  moment 
as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  incredulous.  Then, 
repenting  of  that,  he  said  :  '  That's  the  Sea- 
mew  lying  out  there — is  it  ?  She's  a  pretty 
thing.' 

'  Ah,  but,'  said  Euphemia, '  you  should  see 
her  with  her  wings  spread,  skimming  over 
the  water ! ' 

'  Ye-es,'  drawled  CHtheroe,  looking  at 
Euphemia  with  confidence  and  approval. 
'  She's  lovely — isn't  she  ? ' 

'  Come,  now,  Bell,'  said  George,  turning  to 
his  cousin, '  which  do  you  like  ?  ' 

'  I  like  both,'  said  she  ;  '  and  I  think  I 
like  the  one  as  much  as  the  other  :  they're 
so  different.  Yours,  George,  looks  so  busi- 
ness-like ;  Lord  Clitheroe's  looks — well,  looks, 
when  dressed  in  her  sails,  so  lady-like.' 

VOL.    II.  N 
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'  Ye-es,'  said  Clitheroe  with  ready  appre- 
ciation ;  '  ye-es  ;  that's  just  it ! ' 

'  Yes,'  laughed  Isabel,  '  I  think  that  really 
must  be  it  :  the  one's  male  and  the  other  is 
female.  The  one  goes  straight  to  where  it 
wants  to  go  whenever  it  wishes ;  the  other 
waits  for  a  favourable  breeze  and  then  goes 
skimming  prettily  sideways,  this  way  and 
that.' 

'Ye-es,'  said  Clitheroe,  again  looking  his 
approval.  '  That's  a  doosed  clever  notion. 
After  this  I  shall  always  call  a  steamer  "  Jie  " 
and  a  sailer  "  she!' ' 

'  Yes,  it  is  very  clever.  Bell,'  said  George 
somewhat  coldly. — '  I  tell  you  what,  Clitheroe,' 
added  he  suddenly,  '  if  the  weather  holds, 
we'll  both  take  a  trip  round  the  island  to- 
morrow and  see  which  gets  back  here  first.' 

'  Good,'  said  Clitheroe  ;  '  I'm  game  ! ' 

And  so  they  walked  off  the  pier,  Mr.  Suf- 
field  leading  the  way  with  his   hand  on  his 
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son's  shoulder,  and  Lord  Clitheroe  following 
with  Euphemia. 

'  Your  cousin,'  said  Clitheroe  to  Euphemia, 
'  is  a  remarkably  clever  girl.' 

'  Isn't  she  ! '  said  Phemy  proudly.  '  And 
she's  a  dear  girl  too  ! ' 

'  I  know  a  dearer,'  murmured  Clitheroe. 

'  Oh  no,  you  don't,'  said  Phemy  with  a 
pretty  pout.  '  You  only  say  that  because  you 
think  I  like  it.' 

'  Now,'  said  Clitheroe,  shaking  his  head 
down  at  her,  '  that's  not  fair.  You  know  I 
never  say  anything  to  you  but  what  I  mean 
and  believe.  But  your  cousin  looks  very 
handsome  and  distinguished  ;  she's  excep- 
tional in  that  way,  and  with  the  fortune  she 
has  now,  she  should  make  a  great  match.' 

'What,'  asked  Phemy  with  a  meaning 
look,  '  would  you  call  a  great  match  ? ' 

'  Dukes,'  said  he,  '  are  not  common  ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Bilberry  is  single.' 

N   2 
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'  Is  he  not,'  said  she, '  very  old  ? ' 

'  No,'  answered  he  ;  'he  is  somewhere  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty.  But  dukes,  like  poli- 
ticians, take  long  to  mature.  For  instance,  T 
am  over  thirty,  but  I  am  regarded  as  a  mere 
boy  in  politics.' 

'  So,'  said  she  impudently,  '  I  daresay  you 
are.  But  a  duke  won't  do  for  Bell  :  she  ex- 
pects a  prince.' 

'  A  prince — does  she  ?  I  don't  think  there 
are  any  princes  in  the  market ;  no — no — what 
is  the  word  .^ — quotations  in  princes.  Besides, 
a  German  prince  is  not  nearly  so  much  worth 
while  as  an  English  duke.' 

'  I  didn't  say  a  German  prince ;  I  mean  a 
fairy  prince,  you  goose.  Bell  is  not  so  easily 
pleased  as  me.' 

And  in  spite  of  her  bad  grammar,  Clitheroe 
smiled  down  on  her  with  a  very  indulgent 
tenderness. 

Meanwhile,  Suffield  was  marching   along 
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with  his  hand  trustfully  and  affectionately  on 
his  son's  shoulder.  He  was  very  proud  of 
George ;  and  as  he  marched  along  the  prome- 
nade and  encountered  some  old  friends,  he 
introduced  him  as  the  hope  and  stay  of  the 
house  of  Suffield.  It  being  the  '  week-end,' 
and  the  weather  being  fine,  Suffield  encoun- 
tered in  that  walk  more  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances from  Lancashire  than  he  would  have 
met  in  a  month  of  Sundays  at  home.  There 
were  '  Manchester  men  '  and  '  Liverpool  gen- 
tlemen,' the  former  of  whom  greeted  him 
heartily  as  '  George,'  and  the  latter  more  dis- 
tantly and  reservedly  as  '  Mr.  Suffield.'  They 
were  all  lords  of  calico  and  cotton — cotton 
'  made  up  '  and  cotton  '  raw  ' — and  Suffield 
made  known  his  son  to  all  who  did  not  already 
know  him. 

'  This  is  my  lad,'  said  he,  affectionately 
gripping  his  shoulder.  '  He  is  managing  head 
o'  the  business  now.' 
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Those  who  did  not  know  young  George, 
said  they  had  heard  of  him  ;  and  they  looked 
at  him — the  *  Liverpool  gentlemen '  in  parti- 
cular— closely  and  shrewdly,  as  if  what  they 
had  heard  was  not  of  a  very  reassuring 
character.  George,  whether  he  noted  these 
looks  or  no,  behaved  as  if  he  did  not.  He 
was,  no  doubt,  a  very  handsome  fellow  of  his 
type — which  was  the  fair,  florid  Saxon,  not 
markedly  long  in  the  leg  nor  thin  in  the  flank 
— and  he  bore  himself  with  a  serene  confi- 
dence, untouched  with  haughtiness,  fronting 
the  world  as  his  father  did — squarely  and 
honestly. 

But,  as  they  marched  along,  a  hideous 
foreigner,  floridly  dressed — a  man  who  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  buried  and  dug  up  again 
after  he  had  begun  to  decay — saluted  George 
with  a  very  profound  bow. 

'  Who's  that,  lad  .?  '  asked  his  father.  '  He  is 
as  ill-looking  a  scoundrel  as  I  ever  set  eyes  on.* 
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'  You  should  not  judge  a  tree  by  its  bark, 
dad,'  said  George.  *That  is  Gorgonio,  a 
Levantine  or  a  Persian  or  Assyrian,  or 
something  of  that  sort ;  but  he  is  a  capital 
broker — knows  all  the  turns  of  the  cotton 
game.' 

'  Hast  done  business  with  him  ?  '  asked  his 
father. 

'  A  little,'  answered  George. 

'  Hast  dropped  the  firm's  old  brokers, 
then?'  asked  his  father,  with  some  concern. 
'  I  don't  like  leaving  old  friends,  lad.' 

'  No,'  said  George  ;  '  I've  not  dropped 
them  ;  but  I  don't  give  them  all  the  business. 
They  sent  me  some  very  bad  cotton,  and  then 
didn't  like  my  objecting  to  it.' 

And  thus  they  went  on  to  their  lodgings, 
leaving  Lord  Clitheroe  at  his  hotel  on  the  way. 
But  before  they  left  the  Parade,  George  asked 
Isabel  and  the  others  if  they  would  excuse 
him  if  he  let  them  go  on  without  him ;  he 
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had  caught  sight  of  a  man  with  whom  he 
would  Uke  to  have  a  word.  So  he  left  them, 
and  hung  behind  to  intercept  Mr.  Gorgonio  if 
lie  returned — as  he  expected  he  would — along 
the  Parade.  Presently  Mr.  Gorgonio  came 
and  again  saluted  him. 

'  I  guessed  from  your  smile,'  said  George, 
'  that  you  had  something  to  tell  me.  Am  I 
right?' 

'Quite  right,  Mr.  Suffiel','  said  Gorgonio 
in  a  thick,  somewhat  cavernous  or  sepulchral 
voice.  '  I  had  news  this  morning,  and  I  in- 
tended to  wire  you  on  Monday  when  I  go 
back  to  business  in  Liverpool.  It  is  splendid 
news,  which  I  have  got  from  a  gentleman  in 
Savannah  which  I  trust  very  much  indeed. 
But  come  into  my  hotel,  which  is  here,  and  I 
will  show  you  his  letter,' 

'  Is  it  about  prices,  or  quantity  ? '  asked 
George. 

'  What,  Mr.  Suffiel',  do  you  think  ? '  said 
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Gorgonio.  '  Quantity,  Mr.  Suffiel' ! — quantity ! 
But  will  not  quantity  touch  prices  ?  I  t'ink 
so!' 

When  they  sat  down  in  a  quiet  corner  of 
the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel,  Gorgonio  pro- 
duced from  his  pocket-book — the  faded  leather 
of  which  looked  of  a  piece  with  his  skin — an 
American  letter,  which  he  handed  to  George. 
The  gist  of  it  was  that,  contrary  to  general 
expectation,  the  cotton  crop  would  prove  to 
be  not  an  average  but  a  very  poor  one,  and 
that,  therefore,  those  who  meant  to  buy 
should  buy  at  once  before  the  fact  was  widely 
spread.  There  were  reasons  given  and  figures, 
which  looked  important  and  tangled,  and 
which  accordingly  George  took  pretty  much 
on  trust.  The  announcement  impressed  him. 
In  silence  he  handed  back  the  letter,  and  in 
silence — but  with  a  sharp  eye — Gorgonio 
received  it. 

*  I  suppose,'  said  George  at  length,  '  your 
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correspondent  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  ? ' 

'  Mr.  Suffiel','  said  Gorgonio,  '  there  is  no 
man  which  knows  better.  The  price  to-day 
for  September  delivery  was,'  whispered  he, 
leaning  over  the  table  and  tapping  on  it  with 
his  nail,  '  only  5-|d. !  Ah  !  what  a  beautiful, 
what  a  splendid  corner  I  could  make  ! — more 
better  than  Morris  Eanger's  ! — if  I  had  but  a 
little  bit  of  money ! '  He  glanced  keenly  at 
George,  whose  eyes  were  flitting  thoughtfully 
about  the  opposite  wall.  '  But  no  !  I  have 
not  the  money ! ' 

'  Will  you  wire  to  your  office  to-morrow 
morning,'  said  George  with  resolution,  '  to 
buy  as  many  Septembers  as  possible  at  5^  ? ' 

'  Wire  ? '  exclaimed  Gorgonio.  '  Never  ! 
Never  !  In  half  an  hour — in  ten  minutes — 
after  the  wire  has  been  deliver  at  my  office, 
everyone  know  it,  and  everyone  run  on 
the  Flags  to  buy  Septembers,  and  the  price 
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go  up  !  Never  ! — never  wire  I  We  will  wait 
till  Monday,  Mr.  Suffiel'.  I  do  not  t'ink  it 
will  be  any  difference.  Maybe ' — and  Mr. 
Gorgonio  very  knowingly  put  his  finger  to  liis 
nose — '  the  price  will  be  lower  than  five-a- 
half.' 

'  On  Monday,  then,  first  thing,'  said  George, 
rising  and  giving  his  hand  to  Gorgonio.  '  And 
I  will  come  along  to  you  after  I  have  docked 
my  yacht.' 

'  On  Monday,  then,  Mr.  Suffiel','  said  Gor- 
gonio.— '  His  yacht ! '  murmured  he,  looking 
after  George.  '  Never  mind,  Gorgonio.  Some 
day  you  also  will  have  a  yacht.' 

George  hurried  off  to  his  parents'  lodgings, 
and,  when  all  went  out  to  enjoy  the  cool  of 
the  day  after  dinner,  he  and  Isabel  chanced 
to  walk  together.  Isabel  had  felt  that  George 
looked  coldly  on  her,  and  now  she  gathered 
the  reason.  She  spoke  first  of  the  small 
legacy  which  Uncle  Harry  had  left  to  Daniel 
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Trichinopoly,  his  '  faithful  black  servant,'  and 
that  led  her  to  speak  of  something  else. 

'By  the  way,'  said  she,  'Mr.  Ainsworth 
wrote  to  you — did  he  not.^ — a  little  while 
ago  about  a  curious  kind  of  adventure  he  had 
with  Daniel  in  a  strange  place.  What  have 
you  done  about  it — anything  ?  ' 

'  I  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Ains- 
worth's  communication,'  answered  George. 

'That  all?'  said  Isabel.  '  Did  you  not  think 
there  was  anything  worth  taking  notice  of  in 
the  story  he  told  you  ?    I  thought  there  was.' 

'  You  knew  it,  then  1 ' 

'  I  knew  it.  Mr.  Ainsworth  told  me  when 
he  came  back  from  the  place ;  I  had  asked 
him  to  bring  my  father  from  there.  Did  you 
really  read  his  letter  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  George,  with  a  manifest  blush ; 
'  I  ran  through  it.  It  seemed  to  me  he  was 
just  setting  down  the  ravings  of  a  maniac. 
Most  absurd !    Perhaps  it  was  Daniel,  perhaps 
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it  wasn't ;  though,  of  course,  Daniel  was  in 
London  at  the  time  :  he  had  gone  up  to  travel 
with  Uncle  Harry.  In  any  case,  I  suppose 
the  talk  of  a  man  in  an  opium  sleep  is  not 
worth  attention.  A  man  has  visions,  and  he 
tries  to  describe  them  ;  that's  all.' 

'  George,'  said  Isabel  very  seriously,  *  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  used  to  like 
Alan  Ainsworth,  and  to  admire  him  and  his 
work.  Now  you  don't ;  and  when  he  writes 
what  he  means  to  be  a  friendly  letter,  you 
throw  it  in  the  fire — no  ;  it  is  summer  time  ; 
you  tear  it  up  into  little  pieces  and  throw  it 
into  your  waste-paper  basket.' 

'  I  did  not  tear  it  up  at  once,'  said  George 
rather  sulkily.  '  But  I  didn't  ask  for  his 
letter  ;  it  was  meddlesome  in  him  to  write  it.' 

'  George,'  repeated  Isabel,  '  you  don't  like 
Alan.     Why?' 

'  I  dorit  like  him  ! '  said  George.  '  Above 
all,  I  don't  like  your  calling  him  "  Alan  "  ! ' 
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'  Don't  shout,  George  ! '  said  Isabel. 

'  And  I  don't  like,'  continued  he,  evidently- 
feeling  that  he  had  broached  the  subject  and 
caught  its  full  flow — 'I  don't  like  his  being 
about  with  you  and  your  father  so  much. 
You  may  not  perceive  it,  but  in  the  sly  way 
those  literary  fellows  know  how  to  work,  he 
has  been  making  love  to  you !  It's  not  fair. 
Bell ! ' 

'  Don't  be  absurd,  George,'  said  Isabel, 
now  very  serious  indeed.  'Mr.  Ainsworth 
has  been  a  very  good  friend  to  me  in  London. 
He  has  helped  me  with  my  father  in  a  way 
I  can  never  be  grateful  enough  for.  He  is 
alone  in  London,  and  I  asked  him  to  come 
and  see  me  and  my  father — I  ashed  him ! — 
and  we  have  talked  and  been  friendly.  And 
that  is  all.  Eeally,'  added  she,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence  and  reflection,  '  I  don't  know 
why  I  humble  myself  to  give  you  this  long 
explanation.' 
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'  You  know  well  enough  why  you  do  it, 
Bell,'  said  George  ;  '  because  you  know  that, 
if  I  have  spoken  as  I  have  done,  and  said 
disagreeable  things  about  Ainsworth,  it  is 
only  because  I  love  you,  and  nobody  but 
you ! ' 

*  Hush ! '  said  Isabel.  '  Lord  Clitheroe  and 
Phemy  are  behind  us.  And  I  believe  they 
are  laughing  at  us ;  they  seem  so  tickled  with 
something.' 

On  the  next  day — which  was  Saturday — 
the  race  took  place  between  the  male  and 
female  yachts.  It  was  not  a  public  event. 
The  vessels  stole  away  together — the  Swift- 
sure  and  the  Sea-mew — and  turned,  the  one  to 
the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south,  without 
any  persons  but  those  on  board  being  aware 
of  their  purpose.  Isabel  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  try  the  effect  of  the  bird-like  motion 
of  the  Sea-mew^  but  George  had  asked  her 
to   voyage  with  him,  and   she   thought   she 
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ought  to  indulge  him  so  far.  Mr.  Suffield  was 
also  of  George's  company,  while  Mrs.  Suffield 
and  Euphemia  were  with  Lord  Clitheroe. 
Mr.  Eaynor  and  Alexander  had  no  stomach 
for  a  sea-voyage  ;  they  preferred,  they  said, 
to  lie  in  the  sun  and  breeze  on  Douglas  Head. 
Lord  Clitheroe  was  skipper  of  his  own  craft ; 
while  George,  who  had  not  yet  acquired  a 
certificate  of  navigation,  had  to  have  a  sail- 
ing-master. For  all  that,  he  was  not  idle ; 
and  Isabel  could  not  but  admire  the  single- 
minded  energy  with  which  he  set  himself  to 
win  the  race.  He  had  little  thought  or  at- 
tention to  give  for  the  time  to  anything  else. 
His  brows  were  set  in  a  steady  frown  of  reso- 
lution, and  he  was  alert  and  ready  to  lend  a 
hand  wherever  it  was  needed  ;  and,  though 
he  was  not  a  certificated  navigator,  he  knew 
enough  of  what  had  to  be  done  to  see  at  once 
where  his  help  was  of  most  avail.  A  breeze 
from  the  west  was  blowing,  and  it  was  deter- 
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mined  to  use  what  sail  they  could  as  well  as 
steam. 

'  But  is  that  quite  fair  ?  '  asked  Isabel. 

'  We  did  not  bargain  to  use  steam  only,' 
answered  Georo^e.  '  Clitheroe  knows  we  can 
carry  sail,  and  he  must  know,  therefore,  we 
would  not  be  such  fools  as  not  do  all  we  can 
to  win.' 

'  Quite  so,'  said  his  father. — '  Oh  yes, 
Isabel ;  I  think  George  is  right.  If  Clitheroe 
did  not  expect  it,  it  would  be  different.' 

So  George  was  now  hauling  on  a  sheet, 
now  examining  the  log-line  to  see  how  many 
knots  they  were  making,  and  now  shovelling 
coal  out  of  the  bunkers  handy  for  the  stoker 
to  throw  into  the  furnace.  And  the  engine 
throbbed  and  sighed,  and  the  sharp  little  ship 
trembled  with  eagerness  and  cut  its  way 
through  the  green  water,  boring  ahead  with 
an  intense  but  subdued  rocking  motion. 

Only  over  luncheon  did  George  rest.     He 
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was  in  good  spirits,  and  inclined  to  be  light- 
minded  about  Isabel's  fortune.  He  asked  her 
what  she  was  going  to  do  with  it ;  and  she 
answered  that  she  had  several  plans  for  get- 
ting rid  of  her  large  yearly  income,  but  none 
was  quite  matured.  She  was  more  reserved 
with  George  on  these  matters  than  she  had 
been  with  Ains worth  :  she  thought  herself  it 
was  strange  that  she  was  not  at  all  tempted 
to  take  George  into  her  confidence. 

'You  should  put  your  money  into  the 
business,  Bell,'  said  George  (and  he  seemed  to 
mean  it).  'I  could  give  you  fifteen  or  twenty 
per  cent,  for  it,  and  then  you  would  have  at 
least  ten  thousand  a  year,  instead  of  three  or 
four.' 

'  But,'  said  she,  looking  somewhat  sur- 
prised and  alarmed,  '  I  don't  want  ten  thou- 
sand a  year  ;  I  find  the  responsibihty  of  three 
or  four  quite  enough.' 

'No,    no,    George,'     said     Mr.     Suffield. 
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*  Let  Bell's  brass  alone.  We  won't  put  it  in 
the  business.  Harry  had  it  very  well  and 
safely  invested,  and  we'll  let  well  alone  ;  be- 
sides, Bell  can't  for  so  long  re-invest  anything 
without  the  consent  of  her  executor  and 
trustee,  and  I'm  that  person. — Just  pass  me 
the  claret,  lad.' 

The  two  yachts  passed  and  hailed  each 
other  oflf  the  ancient  town  and  castle  of  Peel. 

'  Oh,  doesn't  she,'  exclaimed  Isabel,  look- 
ing after  the  Sea-mew ^  '  look  lovely  and 
living — like  a  great  sea-bird  with  her  great 
white  wings  spread  ! ' 

'  She  sails  well,'  said  George,  '  and  she 
has  a  good  wind  ;  she'll  take  a  great  deal  of 
beating  ; '  and  he  turned  away  to  shovel  more 
coal  into  the  furnace. 

Isabel  was  still  bound  to  admire  his  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  business  in  hand ;  but 
her  uncle  considered — and  expressed  to  her 
his  conviction — that  George,  since  he  had  her 
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for  a  guest,  should  have  paid  her  unremitting 
attention. 

'  When  I  was  young,'  said  he,  '  the  lads 
would  have  given  anything  to  have  had  a 
young  lady  on  a  jaunt  with  them  ;  but  the 
lads  nowadays  seem  about  as  polite  as  a 
collier. — Tha  knowst  th'  story,'  he  continued 
with  a  chuckle,  lapsing  into  his  dear  dialect, 
'  o'  th'  pit  lad  that  opened  th'  gate  for  a  lady 
riding  along  on  horseback.  "  Oh,"  says  th' 
lady,  "  what  a  polite  boy  you  are !  You 
surely  can't  be  fro'  these  parts  !  "  "  Thou'rt 
a  liar  !  "  says  th'  lad.  "  I  be  !  "—That  was  a 
real  Lancashire  pit  lad  ! ' 

Isabel  laughed,  as  she  always  did  at  her 
uncle's  stories,  which  were  racy,  of  the  grime 
and  smoke  of  Lancashire,  and  which  did  not 
respect  persons ;  but  she  protested  that  she 
thought  that  George  had  behaved  uncom- 
monly well  on  the  voyage  :  he  had  attended 
to  his  duty  and  to  little  else. 
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That  night  —  the  race  being  won  by 
George  by  some  fifteen  minutes — when  George 
steamed  into  Douglas  harbour  the  white 
wings  of  the  Sea-mew  were  just  visible  off 
Clay  Head — the  whole  company  dined  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Suffields ;  and  afterwards  Mr. 
Suffield  observed  to  his  wife :  '  I  think  I 
must  wake  up  our  George ;  he  is  not  nearly 
so  attentive  to  Isabel  as  he  ought  to  be  in  all 
reason.' 

'  Don't  meddle  and  spoil,  my  dear,'  said 
his  wife.  '  You  are  a  dear  good  man  ;  but 
between  a  lad  and  a  lass  you  don't  see  any 
farther  than  the  end  of  the  nose  on  your 
face.  You  had  much  better  leave  George 
alone.' 
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CHAPTER  XXY 

Isabel's  progress 

'  Fortunate,'  says  the  old  wise  man,  '  is  the 
country  that  has  no  annals  ; '  but  fortunate  is 
not  the  story  that  has  no  incident.  '  Emotion 
in  action'  must  be  the  maxim  of  the  story- 
teller, even  as  it  is  of  the  dramatist ;  emotion, 
therefore,  that  is  unexpressed  in  action  is 
scarcely  tangible  enough  material  for  the 
novelist  or  dramatist  to  deal  with  ;  it  is  fitter 
for  the  treatment  of  the  rhapsodist  or  philoso- 
pher. Yet  there  are  periods  in  otherwise 
active  lives  that  are  charged  merely  with 
ordinary  feeling  and  desire,  with  growing 
knowledge  and  experience :  what  is  he  who 
undertakes  to  tell  the  story  of  these  lives  to 
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make  of  such  periods  ?  He  finds  it  hard  to 
write  about  them,  except  in  such  a  way  as 
makes  the  reader  inclined  to  skip  them  ;  and 
yet  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance — they 
are  Kke  the  pools  or  quiet  stretches  of  water 
in  the  course  of  a  stream,  which  reflect 
heaven  and  seem  as  deep  as  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,  and  which  give  volume  and 
force  to  the  next  sweep  and  rush  and  swirl  of 
current. 

Isabel  had  now  entered  upon  one  of  these 
periods.  The  six  weeks  or  so  of  holiday 
which  she  allowed  herself  passed  quickly  and 
pleasantly  with  baths  in  the  sea,  walks  to 
Kirk  Braddan  and  over  Douglas  Head,  drives 
over  high,  breezy  moorland  to  Sulby  Glen, 
Peel,  Eamsey,  Port  St.  Mary,  and  Port  Erin, 
and  sea  trips,  now  in  the  Sea-mew  and  now  in 
the  Swiftsure — for  George  came  regularly  on 
the  Friday  afternoon  in  his  yacht,  and  re- 
turned  on   the   Monday   morning.     He   was 
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persistent  in  his  desire  and  demand  for  races 
with  Lord  Chtheroe's  yacht,  and  was  loud  in 
his  resolve  to  put  new  and  powerful  engines 
in  his  own,  to  make  it  the  swiftest  thing  that 
moved  in  water.  Isabel  was  compelled  to  be 
interested  in  him  and  his  doings,  and,  con- 
sidering his  pretensions  towards  her,  to  study 
him  with  intention.  She  found  him  boyish,  if 
not  boisterous,  in  manner,  like  a  lad  escaped 
for  a  holiday ;  with  a  strong  appreciation  of 
the  substantial  fare  of  life,  of  all  things  that 
can  be  bought  with  cash  or  a  cheque ;  with 
fine  physical  health,  and  a  sturdy  confidence 
in  his  own  judgment ;  affectionate,  but  scarcely 
deferential,  to  his  father,  whom  he  plainly 
considered  somewhat  old-fashioned,  and  whom 
he  called  'dad.'  Thus  George  appeared  to 
Isabel,  and  she  was  not  sure  whether  she 
liked  the  presentment ;  on  the  whole,  she 
thought  she  did  not,  and  she  frequently 
found  herself,  before  she  was  aware,  making 
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George  stand  in  her  mind  beside  Alan  Ains- 
worth.  She  wondered  if  George  had  just 
developed  those  qualities  and  characteristics 
which  now  marked  him,  or  if  he  had  always 
had  them  and  she  merely  had  not  noticed 
them.  But  if  he  had  shown  them,  must  she  not 
have  noticed  them  ?  She  concluded  that  the 
high  position  of  importance  and  responsibility 
to  which  his  father  had  recently  raised  him  had 
brought  out  more  strongly  qualities  which 
had  always  been  his.  But,  it  must  be  said, 
George  did  not  force  the  study  of  himself 
upon  her.  He  talked  with  her,  laughed  with 
her,  and  was  generally  attentive  to  her,  but 
he  did  not  notoriously  seek  her  company  ;  and 
after  the  one  small  outburst  which  I  have 
recorded,  he  did  not  say  anything  to  her  that 
was  charged  with  special  feeling — all  which 
piqued  her  somewhat ;  for  she  was  a  woman, 
and  no  woman — not  even  a  sensible  and  clear- 
seeing  girl  like  Isabel — likes  a  man  who  pre- 
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tends  to  be  overwhelmingly  in  love  with  her 
to  behave  as  if  he  were  indifferent,  however 
indifferent  she  herself  may  be. 

Thus  pleasantly  and  quickly  passed  the 
days  and  weeks  till  the  middle  of  September, 
when  the  whole  party  said  farewell  to  the 
Isle  of  Man.  It  was  only  at  the  last  moment 
of  adieu  that  George  showed  he  still  had 
a  memory. 

'  When,'  said  he,  '  shall  we  meet  again. 
Bell  ?  Shall  I  come  to  town  at  Christmas,  or 
will  you  come  north  ?  A  year,'  he  added, 
'  will  be  a  terribly  long  time  ' — with  clear 
allusion  to  the  year  and  a  day  which  were  to 
date  from  the  previous  Whitsuntide. 

The  Suffields,  as  well  as  Isabel  and  her 
father,  returned  to  London  ;  for  there  was  to 
be  an  autumn  session  of  Parliament,  and  a 
kind  of  half  or  veiled  season  of  society.  The 
session  did  not  actually  begin  till  the  second 
week   of    October,   until   which    time    Lord 
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Clitheroe  went  shooting.  It  was  a  kind  of 
open  secret  that  with  the  re-assembhng  of 
Parhament  his  engagement  to  Euphemia 
should  be  formally  recognised,  and  there  was 
something  of  a  flutter  in  the  family  accord- 
ingly- 

What  with   these   matters    and    her  own 

arrangements  for  setthng  down  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  wealth  in  proper  form,  Isabel 
was  fully  occupied  for  two  or  three  weeks 
after  her  return  to  London.  She  went  back 
to  her  old  lodgings  in  the  Marylebone  Eoad 
for  a  little  while — she  declined,  though  invited, 
to  go  to  Eutland  Gate  with  her  father — until 
she  had  found  a  flat  and  bought  enough  fur- 
niture to  enter  upon  its  occupation.  Her  final 
'  good-bye '  to  Mrs.  Wiffin  was  affecting.  Isabel 
kissed  her  and  thanked  her  for  all  her  solici- 
tude in  the  past. 

'  Oh,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Wiffin,  crying  a 
little,  '  you  might  have  been  my  own  daughter, 
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I  liked  you  so  well.  And  thankful  I  am  that 
nothing  but  good  luck  has  come  to  you  under 
my  roof.  But  oh,  the  world  is  full  of  snares 
and  t'iles,  and  I  hope  that  now  you  won't  get 
into  any  of  them,  if  it  ain't  presumptions  in 
me  to  say  so.  And  you'll  come  and  see  me 
sometimes.' 

Isabel  had  found  for  herself  a  delightful  flat 
— oi*,  at  least,  a  fiat  which  she  intended  to 
xuake  delightful — in  a  block  in  Cromwell 
Eoad.  The  more  substantial  and  necessary 
furniture  she  had,  of  course,  to  acquire  at 
once  to  render  it  merely  habitable ;  but  such 
things  as  would  make  it  a  pleasant  place  to 
live  in  she  set  herself  to  seek  out,  to  select 
and  buy  by  degrees.  It  was,  and  continued 
to  be  for  months,  a  minor  harmonic  joy  of 
her  daily  existence  to  journey  into  strange 
regions  of  London,  and  visit  the  unlikeliest 
shops,  in  her  quest  for  treasures  of  one  kind 
and  another.     She  found,  for  instance,  a  fine 
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Japanese  Buddha  in  bronze  in  a  marine 
dealer's  in  the  East  End ;  a  finely  carved 
Chinese  table  in  ebony  and  ivory  in  an  old- 
curiosity  shop  in  Lambeth  ;  and  a  beautiful 
Teniers  in  a  picture-shop  in  Hammersmith. 
Nor  did  she  disdain  to  look  at  the  more  pre- 
tentious and  dearer  wares  of  the  shops  of 
Regent  Street,  Piccadilly,  and  Bond  Street. 
She  took  her  father  with  her  on  these  expedi- 
tions, on  the  pretence  of  putting  herself  under 
his  protection  ;  and  he  was  immensely  pleased 
with  his  responsibility,  although,  invariably, 
when  active  care  or  decision  had  to  be  shown, 
as  in  crossing  a  street  or  calling  a  cab,  it  was 
his  daughter  that  was  to  the  fore.. 

At  the  same  time  she  was  not  forgetting  her 
scheme  for  the  benefit  of  Aged  Governesses. 
She  did  not  begin  with  the  display  of  a  pro- 
spectus and  a  subscription  list ;  she  intended 
that  the  Institution  should  be  all  her  own ; 
she  even  thought  that  for   the   present   she 
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would  dispense  with  the  aid  of  her  proposed 
Committee  of  Gentlemen  ;  for  she  was  shy  of 
discussing  her  plans  with  any  one,  and  she 
wished  to  be,  if  she  could  contrive  it,  merely 
a  kind  of  beneficent  daughter  to  a  few  of  those 
who  had  grown  old,  gray,  and  lonely  in  the 
thankless  occupation  to  which  she  herself  had 
given  the  spring  of  her  days.     The  formality 
of  the  ordinary  charitable  institution,  with  its 
painfully  regular  habits  and  rules,  with  its 
generally  barrack-like  existence,  she  abhorred  ; 
such  arrangements  she  resolved  she  would  not 
have  for  her  Aged — they  would  make  them 
feel  too  much  as  if  they  themselves  were  now 
put  to  school ;  they  would,  she  was  sure,  be 
resented  in  secret,  and  she  knew  that  dishke 
of  what  you  should  appear  grateful  for  tends 
to    create    a    hideous,   hypocritical    temper. 
Therefore,  her  regulations  would  be  loose  and 
elastic  ;  her  Aged  should  feel  comfortable  and 
at  home  ;  and  to  that  end — and  also  because 
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her  income  would  not  bear  the  expense  of 
a  large  institution — she  took  a  modest  and 
cheerful  house  in  Chelsea,  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate some  ten  persons,  and  no  more.  She 
intended  that  her  protegees  should  do  the  light 
work  of  the  household  themselves — it  would 
do  them  good  to  be  occupied  a  little  in  that 
way  ;  and  she  believed — ^judging  by  herself — 
that  they  would  like  to  be  so  occupied  ;  and 
therefore  she  introduced  no  great  establish- 
ment of  servants.  She  herself  would  be  the 
governing  head  of  the  household  ;  and  her 
resident  deputy  was  to  be  Miss  Brown,  the 
Aged  Governess  who  had  been  the  friend  of 
her  youth  in  the  Yorkshire  school  to  which 
her  aunt  had  sent  her. 

She  carried  her  arrangements  through  so 
unhesitatingly  that  by  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber she  had  five  Aged  Vestals,  including  Miss 
Brown,  established  in  the  Chelsea  house ;  and 
since  her  own  abode  was  also  now  in  a  fairly 
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presentable  condition,  and  since  her  friends 
and  relations  had  been  for  some  time  asking 
her  when  she  was  going  to  begin  to  receive 
visitors,  she  determined  to  give  a  '  house- 
warming  '  on  the  day  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Guy  Fawkes. 

Her  dining-room  was  not  large  enough  to 
entertain  a  numerous  company.  The  party 
at  dinner  made  only  an  octave,  but  it  was  a 
harmonious  octave :  Isabel  and  her  father — 
Alexander  had  respectfully  declined  the  in- 
vitation ;  feasts  and  large  gatherings,  he  said, 
did  not  agree  with  his  constitution,  and,  more- 
over, he  had  no  raiment  splendid  enough  to 
do  her  honour — her  uncle  and  aunt,  Phemy 
and  Lord  Clitheroe,  Ainsworth  and  Miss  Brown 
— Miss  Brown's  charges,  the  Aged  Vestals, 
were  coming  in  later  in  their  best  ancient'  bibs 
and  tuckers. 

'  You  might  have  asked  a  young  woman, 
my  dear,'  whispered  Mrs.  Suffield  to  her  niece. 
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'  to  meet  Mr.  Ainsworth — Miss  Bruno,  the 
novelist,  for  instance.  Miss  Brown  may  be 
nice  and  intellectual,  but  she  is  scarcely  the 
person  to  set  a  young  man  down  with.' 

'  I  didn't  think  of  that ! '  said  Isabel.  Could 
it  be,  she  wondered,  that  Mr.  Ainsworth  might 
desire  and  take  pleasure  in  the  society  of  a 
young  woman  ? — a  young  woman  other  than 
herself,  that  is  ?  It  smote  her  with  a  strange 
pang  that  he  might. 

Yet  Mr.  Ainsworth  found  great  pleasure  in 
sitting  next  to  Miss  Brown,  who  was  one  of 
those  old  maids  that  make  us  wonder  at  the 
perversity  and  stupidity  of  men  in  choosing 
mates.  She  had  probably  never  been  asked 
in  marriage  ;  yet  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  a  man  to  find  a  woman  who  would  have 
been  a  wiser,  tenderer,  or  more  cheerful  com- 
panion through  life.  She  had  never  been 
handsome  ;  she  was  little,  thin,  and  dry  ;  but 
there  was   about  her   a  suggestion   of    past 
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pleasantness  of  face  and  figure  such  as  resides 
in  a  Normandy  pippin.  She  had  intellect  and 
vivacity,  and  such  an  array  of  learning,  and 
withal  so  much  modesty  in  the  display  of  it, 
as  put  Ainsworth  to  shame.  She  knew  the 
works  of  French  authors  through  and  through 
'- — it  was  she  who  had  given  Isabel  her  taste 
for  the  literature  of  France — and  she  had 
known  Frederic  Lemaitre — who  had  taught 
her  elocution — and  the  great  Dumas.  She 
told  Ainsworth  strange  and  vivacious  stories 
of  these  two  worthies,  to  his  immense  dehght 
and  benefit.  She  discussed  French  plays  with 
him,  and  Ainsworth  was  moved  to  confide  to 
her  the  secret  that  he  was  trying  to  write  a 
play.  Then  she  ventured  to  express  to  him 
decided  and  well-matured  opinions  of  how  a 
play  was  to  be  made,  and  advised  him  to  study 
Sardou  for  construction  and  Labiche  for  good- 
nature. 

'  What  a  perfect  treasure — a  thesaurus! — 
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your  Miss  Brown  is ! '  exclaimed  Ainsworth  to 
Isabel,  when  they  had  all  returned  to  the 
drawing-room.  '  She  ought  to  be  editing  a 
Eeview  instead  of  supervising  your  Aged  ! ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Isabel  mischievously,  '  she 
knows  all  about  plays  too — doesn't  she  ? — and 
can  advise  about  the  makins^  of  them.' 

'  Yes ;  she  can ! '  said  Ainsworth  with  a 
fine  blush. 

'  And  she  is  so  charming  and  versatile,' 
added  Isabel,  '  that  she  can  win  the  con- 
fidence of  an  ambitious  dramatist  at  their  first 
meeting  ! ' 

Ainsworth  considered  her  closely  a  mo- 
ment :  '  Did  she  tell  you  ?  ' 

'  Tell  me  what  ? ' 

'That  I  had  confided  to  her  that  I  am 
writing  a  play  ? ' 

'  Oh  no.  I  heard  you  tell  her.  And,'  said 
she,  with  an  involuntary  touch  of  pique,  '  I 
thought  it  a  little  odd  that  I  should  not  have 
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heard  of  it  before.  I — used  to  hear  all  you 
were  doing,'  she  was  about  to  add,  but  she 
refrained. 

'I  meant  to  keep  the  matter  secret,'  said 
he.  '  But  indeed  it  is  not  much  of  a  secret : 
I  am  only  trying  ;  I  shall  very  likely  fail.' 

She  was  silent ;  and  he  was  silent — though 
he  looked  at  her  as  if  he  would  speak.  He 
had  it  in  his  mind  to  confess  that  he  had  made 
a  secret  of  the  writing  of  the  play,  because  he 
meant  it  as  a  means  of  raising  him  to  her 
level.  He  was  resolved  to  win  her,  but  he 
would  only  ask  her  to  put  her  hand  in  his 
when  he  was  in  a  position  equal,  or  almost 
equal,  to  hers  ;  and  for  a  writing  man  to 
attain  such  a  position  in  these  days  he  believed 
the  stage  was  the  only  gangway.  But  he  did 
not  say  that ;  he  said  something  else  instead. 

'  You  remember,'  said  he  with  a  tender 
smile,  'those  strange  lines  I  heard  your  father 
murmur  when  I  went  to  bring  him  from  that 
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opium  place  ? — "  Eaynor  of  gold  and  jewels  ; 
Eaynor  of  silver  and  pearls  !  " — I  often  think 
of  them,  and  wonder  if  your  father  had  a 
vision  of  your  coming  wealth — saw  that  you 
were  going  to  be  a  Eanee.  "Eaynor?  "  In 
your  case  it  ought  to  be  "  Eeine  d'or."  I 
think  we  must  call  you  Reine  dor — queen  of 
gold.' 

'  That  comes,'  said  Isabel,  '  of  talking  so 
much  about  French  things  with  Miss  Brown. 
But,'  she  added,  taking  his  persiflage  with 
unusual  seriousness,  '  why  are  you  always 
talking  of  my  gold  ? — why  does  my  wealth 
dwell  so  in  your  mind  ?  Is  that  not  a  little 
vulgar  ?  Forgive  my  saying  so,  but  has 
my  poor  wealth  made  any  difference  in  me  ? 
Am  I  not  the  same  to  my  friends  as  I  have 
always  been  ?     I  wish  to  be  !     I  hope  1  am  ! ' 

'  You  are,  you  are.  Miss  Eaynor  ! '  asseve- 
rated Ainsworth.  '  You  are  always  generous 
and  frank  and  good  I     It  is  vulgar,  of  course, 
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to  consider  wealth  too  much  ;  but — I  cannot 
help  thinking  of  it.  Forgive  me.  I  need 
your  forgiveness  and  your  indulgence  ! ' 

'  Try,'  said  she  seriously,  '  to  think  I  am 
as  I  was  ;  and  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.' 

They  were  then  driven  apart  by  the  in- 
flux of  after-dinner  guests,  among  whom  were 
the  Aged  in  their  best  raiment.  That  was  a 
proud  evening  for  them  ;  for  not  only  were 
they  there  on  an  equal  footing  with  such 
people  as  they  had  been  wont  to  serve  and  to 
cringe  a  little  to — wealthy  people,  and  people 
of  title,  hke  Lord  Chtheroe  and  his  mother, 
Lady  Padiham — but  they  actually  saw  in  the 
flesh  some  artists  and  authors  of  whom  they 
had  hitherto  only  heard.  Their  crowning 
triumph,  however,  was  when  one  of  them- 
selves— the  versatile  Miss  Brown — at  the  re- 
quest of  their  hostess  and  protectress,  rose 
and  recited  in  the  most  laughably  dramatic 
manner — she   had   been   taught  by  an  emi- 
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nent  French  actor — a  French  '  piece '  ('  Le 
Cure  de  Cucugnan'  of  M.  AlphonseDaudet) — 
recited  it  with  so  beautiful  a  French  accent 
that  those  who  understood  French  applauded 
with  extreme  enthusiasm  ;  and  those  who  did 
not  understand  applauded  as  much  as  those 
who  did,  so  that  they  might  not  be  con- 
sidered slack  in  good  manners  nor  backward 
in  education. 

They  came,  and  they  went ;  and  at  mid- 
night Isabel  sat  again  alone  in  her  drawing- 
room — her  father  had  gone  to  his  room  an 
hour  before.  Her  house  had  been  warmed 
by  the  friendly  breath  of  thirty  or  forty  rela- 
tions, friends,  and  acquaintances ;  she  might 
now  reckon  herself  established  as  a  person  of 
some  consequence ;  but,  as  she  looked  round 
the  room,  and  thought  who  had  sat  here  and 
who  there,  and  how  flat  and  unsatisfactory  it 
had  all  been,  she  found  herself  recalling  with 
especial  delight  those  summer  evenings  not  so 
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very  long  ago  when  Ainsworth  would  drop 
into  her  Marylebone  lodgings  and  straight- 
way plunge  into  talk  of  great  books  and 
great  things — talk  into  the  rush  and  swirl 
of  which  she  also  would  be  caught — while 
Alexander  would  sit  by  with  the  air  of  a 
philosopher  whose  knowledge  of  the  matters 
being  discussed  was  too  deep  for  words. 
Those  days  were  gone,  and  they  were  better 
than  these  ! 
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THE   MIGEATION   OF   TAME   PHILOSOPHY 

But  while  affairs  in  London  thus  moved 
smoothly  and  with  a  comfortable  lack  of  in 
terest,  matters  in  Lancashire  were  excited  to 
a  degree  which  presently  wrought  great  con- 
sequences on  all  concerned  in  this  history. 
George  Suffield,  even  during  his  weeks  of 
sailing  to  and  fro  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  had 
committed  himself  seriously  to  speculation  in 
cotton.  Before  the  hohday  season,  he  had 
had  several  successful  deals  through  Tan- 
derjee  and  Gorgonio ;  but  their  success  had 
been  quite  eclipsed  by  that  ventured  on — and 
noted  in  a  former  chapter — by  the  advice  of 
Gorgonio.      His    speculation   in   Septembers 
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enriched  him  in  a  very  few  days  by  about 
two  thousand  pounds ;  he  bought — through 
Gorgonio — at  5^  (that  is,  5^d.  per  pound), 
and  sold  again  within  a  fortnight  at  6/g-. 
Thus  elated  and  made  confident,  before  even 
the  end  of  August  he  began  to  buy  largely  of 
Octobers  and  Novembers — still  through  Gor- 
gonio— with  the  intention  of  holding  ;  for 
Mr.  Gorgonio's  longing  for  a  '  corner '  in 
cotton  had  not  been  uttered  in  inattentive 
ears.  The  truth  is,  George  had  caught  the 
fever  of  speculation,  and  caught  it  badly ; 
besides  the  attractive  feelings  of  danger  and 
excitement,  it  created  dreams  of  vast  wealth 
to  be  realised  in  a  few  months,  visions  of  ease 
and  luxury,  love  and  idleness,  with  the  one 
adorable  woman  of  the  world  sitting  queen 
of  all.  That  Isabel  was  always  first  in  his 
thoughts,  that  all  his  design  was  for  her  ulti- 
mate adornment  and  delectation,  redeems 
George's  aberration  into  this  doubtful  course 
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from  the  suspicion  of  sordidness  and  vul- 
garity. He  was  the  kind  of  lover  who  is  not 
demonstrative  in  word  or  gesture,  but  who 
expresses  himself  in  gifts  ;  and  his  designs  for 
gifts  were  magnificent,  though  they  were  not 
love.  The  methods,  however,  by  which  he 
was  led  on  and  tempted  to  arrive  at  the  ful- 
filment of  his  designs — and  the  toils  in  which 
he  became  snared — are  of  such  prodigious 
moment  that  they  must  be  dealt  with  fully 
by  themselves.  But  first  it  is  necessary  to 
relate  one  or  two  matters  connected  there- 
with. 

Daniel  Trichinopoly  had  been  so  affected 
and  scared  by  the  dumb,  death-bed  confi- 
dences of  his  late  master,  that  he  had  deter- 
mined (almost)  to  forswear  Tanderjee  and 
Gorgonio,  and  with  the  tolerable  wealth 
which  the  Sahib  Eaynor  had  conferred  on 
him^the  gratuity  of  fifty  pounds  and  the 
legacy  of  fifty  pounds  more — to  return  over 
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sea  to  his  native  place.  But  his  new  master 
had  received  him  back  with  such  signal 
favour — George,  indeed,  had  missed  Daniel, 
and  having  seen  how  Uncle  Harry  must  have 
trusted  him,  had  repented  of  his  own  sus- 
picions— and  his  new  master  had  so  loudly- 
opposed  his  expressed  desire  that  he  might 
'  go  away,'  that  he  remained.  It  was  inevit- 
able that  Daniel,  having  thus  far  yielded  to 
temptation,  should  return  to  Tanderjee,  and 
that  Tanderjee  should  remind  him  with 
tears  of  the  '  beautiful '  tricks  they  had  in- 
tended to  play  together — with  the  result  that 
the  impression  of  the  Sahib  Eaynor's  death- 
bed became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  that  the 
last  case  of  Daniel  was  worse  than  his  first. 
Precious  time  had  been  lost,  and  Daniel  be- 
came angrily  impatient  to  attain  his  ends. 
The  most  pressing  and  important  of  these 
was  not  only  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
new  Suffield   machinery,  but   to  get  at   the 
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plans  of  it,  of  which  Daniel  was  prepared  to 
make  '  tracing  copies.'  But  he  could  do 
nothing  for  fear  of  '  the  old  Guru.'  He  had 
discovered  that  the  Tame  Philosopher  now 
frequented  nightly  that  part  of  the  clough 
about  the  counting-house,  and  he  was  certain 
that  he  was  on  the  watch.  Had  it  been 
another  but  the  Guru  that  was  prowling 
around,  Daniel  would  have  been  bold  enough 
and  clever  enough  to  have  made  his  way  into 
the  office  under  the  watcher's  nose ;  but  in 
Daniel's  eyes  the  Guru  was  the  keenest-nosed 
of  detectives  and  the  most  powerful  of 
wizards.  Daniel,  therefore,  could  do  nothing 
while  the  Guru  blocked  the  way.  Moreover, 
the  Guru  made  such  long  and  sonorous 
speeches  without  contradiction,  that  Daniel, 
who  understood  nothing  of  them,  had  an 
altogether  absurd  idea  of  the  importance  and 
influence  of  the  Guru  in  the  counsels  of  Sahib 
George.       These    considerations    made    him 
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strain  every  faculty  and  craft  to  be   rid  of 
Ihe  presence  of  the  Tame  Philosopher. 

He  dropped  this  and  that  tale — not  alto- 
gether untrue — into  the  'respectable  Mister 
George's  '  private  ear  of  the  opprobrious 
things  the  Guru  had  said,  or  was  reported 
to  have  said,  concerning  his  '  dear  master,' 
so  that  the  Tame  Philosopher  was  asked  to 
dinner  no  more,  and  Mr.  George,  when  he 
met  him,  passed  him  with  the  merest  word, 
cold  and  curt ;  and,  last  of  all,  he  told  the 
'  respectable  Mister  George '  that  he  had 
caught  the  Guru  on  a  certain  occasion  when 
he  had  come  up  to  the  hall  to  interview 
Mr.  George,  listening  at  the  library  door 
when  he  (Mr.  George)  and  Mr.  Gorgonio 
were  talking  of  cotton  and  of  '  corners.' 
After  that,  Mr.  George  refused  to  see  the 
Tame  Philosopher ;  he  had  never  liked  him, 
and  he  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  be  rid  of 
him.     But  he  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the 
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immediate,  and  still  less  for  a  consequent, 
result.  The  immediate  result  was  the  Tame 
Philosopher's  migration  to  London,  which 
came  about  in  this  way.  M'Fie  wrote  to  the 
senior  Suffield  a  remarkable  letter — the  pur- 
pose of  which  dimly  peered  through  the  end 
of  it.  The  letter  is  too  extraordinary,  and 
too  characteristic  of  the  Tame  Philosopher, 
to  be  omitted. 

'  My  Dear  Friend,'  he  wrote,  '  Content- 
ment comes  not  in  the  order  of  nature. 
Unlike  the  Apostle,  I  have  learned  in  what- 
soever state  I  am  therewith  to  be  (izi content. 
I  am  never  in  perfect  correlation  with  the 
conditions  assigned  to  me  in  this  tarrying- 
place.  I  feel  stirring  within  me  (do  we  not 
all  do  so  ?)  faculties  that  suggest  other  states 
of  being  than  the  present — and  that  con- 
tinually. While  here,  I  am  yonder — to-day 
I  live  in  to-morrow — in  Lancashire  I  live  in 
London.     Discontent  and  restlessness  are  our 
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divine  prerogatives — they  are  the  daily  an- 
nunciation of  our  superiority  to  whatever 
time  can  give  or  take  away — they  are  the 
evidence  of  faculties  born  for  immortality. 
The  ephemeron  is  content  with  the  leaf  it 
feeds  on ;  the  spirit  embodied  in  the  ephem- 
eron, pre-sentient  of  the  winged  life  of  a 
higher  state,  feels  in  its  divinest  moments,  in 
the  fine  tumults  of  the  heart,  the  flutter  of 
the  wings  of  the  imprisoned  angel.  The  soul, 
resenting  the  limits  of  time,  stirs  restlessly,  as 
if  before  ripe  for  flying  it  would  shake  from 
off  it  the  superincumbent  pressure  of  the 
terrestrial,  and  wing  its  way  to  the  clime  in 
which  there  are 

*  No  fears  to  beat  away,  no  strifes  to  heal, 
The  past  unsighed  for,  and  tlie  future  sure. 

'  Deafened  as  it  is  by  the  roar  and  tumult 
of  life,  it  hears,  in  the  inmost  shrine  of  its 
temple,  still  small  voices  speaking  of  a  peace 
that  is  to  be.     The  immortal  pilgrim  journey- 
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ing  to  an  abiding  city,  in  a  far  off  country, 
can  find  no  rest  in  any  temporary  tarrying- 
place.  His  malady  of  longing  is  incurable — 
he  hungers  for  ambrosial  food.  Pour  out  for 
him,  as  from  some  bountiful  cornucopia,  any 
abundance  of  good  things,  and  you  cannot 
content  him.  Give  him  in  the  near  a  para- 
dise, and  he  will  climb  its  bounding  wall  to 
gaze  into  the  far-away  unexplored  spaces 
stretching  to  the  horizon. 

*  It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 
That  we  are  sick  to  greet. 

'  But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  There 
should  be  a  time  to  be  content  and  a  time  to 
be  discontent.  When  a  man's  condition  in 
life  is  clearly  what  he  must  accept  as  the  lot 
appointed  him  for  good  and  all,  then  he  gives 
proof  of  weakness  by  kicking  against  it ;  but 
when  it  is  not,  then  he  ought  to  kick — then, 
as  Jonah  did  well  to  be  angry,  so  he  does 
well  to  be  discontent.' — (And  so  forth,  and 
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SO  on  for  four  pages  closely  written  in  a  small 
hand.  At  length  the  end  came  thus):  'Be- 
hold how  large  a  letter  I  have  written  unto 
you  with  mine  own  hand.  Take  it  as  evi- 
dence of  the  longing  I  have  to  see  you.  I 
am  tired  of  the  money-making,  the  money- 
talk,  and  the  mammon-worship  of  this  place ; 
I  pant  to  be  mingling  with  larger  issues  of 
life,  to  see  often  your  happy  face,  dear  George 
Suffield,  and  to  frequently  collogue  with  "  A 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  like  yourself. 
There  must  be  many  little  things  in  which  I 
might  be  of  aid  to  you,  questions  and  terms 
of  pubhc  pohcy  ;  and  I  think  my  power  of 
pen  has  not  quite  deserted  me  since  I  was  a 
gay  young  fellow  in  London  (near  forty 
years  ago,  my  dear !  near  forty  years 
ago  !)  sporting  with  fate.  Ah  me  ! — Yours, 
wishing  you  in  health  and  wealth  long  to 
live, 

'  Ebenezer  M'Fie.' 
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The  meaning  of  all  that  was  not  difficult 
to  find.  It  was  expressible  in  two  sentences  : 
'  I  am  tired  of  this.  Won't  you  invite  me  to 
come  to  you  ?  '  Suffield  apprehended  the 
meaning  at  once,  and  being  a  kindly  and 
generous  creature,  and  having  a  simple  ad- 
miration of  Tame  Philosophy,  he  was  well 
disposed  to  grant  the  Philosopher's  request. 
Moreover,  having  no  very  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  arts  of  composition  and  of 
style,  he  regarded  the  writing  of  the  Tame 
Philosopher  as  very  eloquent  and  fine,  and 
the  Tame  Philosopher  himself  as  a  neglected 
genius.  He  therefore  resolved  what  he  would 
do.  He  needed  a  secretary — every  public 
man  should  have  a  secretary ;  he  would  in- 
vite his  old  friend  to  be  his  secretary ;  and 
his  old  friend  would  aid  him  in  the  invention 
and  the  writing  of  those  speeches  on  great 
questions  which  his  wife  so  longed  that  he 
should  deliver. 
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Thus  it  came  about  that  in  less  than  a 
week  after  Suffield  had  received  the  above 
letter,  the  Tame  Philosopher  left  Lancashire 
and  established  himself  as  secretary  in  Eut- 
land  Gate,  with  a  lodging  in  the  Brompton 
Eoad.  Then  came  the  subsequent  result,  un- 
looked  for  by  Mr.  George. 

The  Tame  Philosopher  lost  no  time  in 
looking  up  his  '  young  friend,'  Mr.  Alan  Ains- 
worth  ;  for  he  considered  that — besides  being 
secretary  to  a  politician,  and  partly  on  that 
account — he  was  eminently  fitted  to  utter 
opinions  on  public  questions,  and  that  his 
eloquent  style  was  certain  to  fascinate  the 
London  people  and  to  bring  himself  the  re- 
putation and  content  for  which  his  soul  did 
pine. 

One  evening,  therefore,  when  Ainsworth 
was  rumpling  his  hair  and  tugging  his  mous- 
tache over  his  work,  the  Philosopher  was 
unexpectedly  ushered  in. 
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'  You  are  busy,  my  dear  young  friend,' 
said  he,  sitting  down.  '  It  is  well  to  be  busy, 
but  not  too  busy.  I  would  adapt  Solomon's 
maxim  and  say,  "  Be  not  busy  overmuch." ' 

'  Yes  ;  I  am  rather  busy,'  said  Ains worth, 
tapping  his  teeth  with  the  handle  of  his  pen  ; 
he  found,  presently,  that  he  might  lay  his 
pen  down,  for  the  Philosopher  had  come  to 
stay. 

'  You  are  occupied,  I  daresay,'  said  the 
Philosopher,  '  with  one  of  those  lucubrations 
for  the  daily  press  which  truly  mean  so  little, 
but  which  are  taken  by  the  ignorant  to  mean 
so  much.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  he  is  flattering  ! '  said 
Ainsworth  to  himself;  but  aloud  he  said, 
'As  it  happens,  I  am  occupied  with  some- 
thing that  will  be  taken  probably  to  mean 
less  than  one  of  those  lucubrations.' 

'  A  strange  and  wonderful  thing,'  con- 
tinued the  Philosopher,  as  if  resolved  to  give 
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Ainswortli  a  proper  taste  of  his  quality,  'is 
the  influence  of  the  diurnal  press.  It  re- 
ceives its  material  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  ;  all  the  day  long  its  news  comes 
silently,  flying  in  like  birds  on  the  wing, 
flowing  in  like  streams  of  tendency ;  all  the 
night  through,  while  the  world  sleeps,  it 
manipulates  its  stufl*;  its  machines  grind  it 
all  up — and  sometimes  they  grind  it  exceed- 
ing small ;  and  then,  in  the  stilly  hour  of 
dawn,  it  opens  forth  its  enchy vomitories^  and 
pours  out  upon  an  expectant  world  that 
which  it  has  manufactured  ! ' 

('  Enchy vomitories ' — so  Ainsworth  spelled 
it  to  himself — was  a  very  puzzling  expression. 
Ainsworth  could  not  guess  what  its  meaning 
might  be  ;  could  he,  he  asked  himself,  so 
utterly  have  forgotten  his  Greek  and  his 
Latin?  The  word  puzzled  him  all  the  even- 
ing ;  he  •  carried  it  with  him  to  bed,  and 
went   to   sleep   thinking   of  it ;    and   in   the 
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silent  watches  of  the  night  he  woke  and  said 
to  himself,  '  He  meant  "  hiky  vomitories  !  "  ' 
which  should  show  the  profound  impression 
made  by  the  Philosopher  upon  his  young 
friend.) 

'  My  paper,'  said  Ainsworth,  in  the  mean- 
time, '  is  an  evening  paper  ;  so  it  does  its 
grinding  all  through  the  unmysterious  morn- 
ing, and  opens  forth  its  wliafs-his- names  at 
noisy  noon.' 

That  was  the  Philosopher's  opportunity, 
and,    after   a  complimentary  remark   or  two 
concerning  the  quality,  in  his  estimation,  of 
Ainsworth's    paper,   he    launched    his    pro- 
posal. 

'  Do  you  know,'  said  he,  '  that  I  have 
what  should  be  a  fruitful  idea,  and  I  am 
willing  to  offer  it  to  you  for  the  benefit  of 
your  paper.  I  shall  write  a  weekly  article — 
I  think  the  form  of  a  letter  would  be  best — 
giving  my  opinion  of  the  world  to  the  world 
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— what  I  think  of  its  silHness,  its  folly,  its 
chicanery,  and  its  villainy.  I  am  now  in  the 
very  midst  of  things  political ;  and  I  have 
sounded  to  the  bottom  the  working  of  Lan- 
cashire industry  and  understand  all  its  vil- 
lainies.' 

'  What,  by  the  way,'  asked  Ainsworth, 
with  some  hope  of  diverting  or  defeating  the 
Philosopher's  evident  intention  of  asking  em- 
ployment from  him,  '  has  become  of  my  pet 
villain,  Daniel  Trichinopoly  ? ' 

'  Oh,'  said  the  Philosopher,  '  Daniel  seems 
to  be  very  well,  and  is  certainly  flourishing 
exceedingly  under  the  cegis  of  the  house  of 
Suffield.  How  exactly  he  is  occupied  I  do 
not  know ;  but  he  is  deep  in  the  confidence 
of  Mr.  Suffield  the  younger,  and  he  seems  to 
have  great  influence  over  him.  I  may  say, 
without  prejudice  to  humanity  in  general,  or 
to  the  race  to  which  he  belongs  in  particular, 
that  I  do  not  like  Daniel,  or  trust  him.     He 
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appears  to  be  a  child  of  light ;  but  in  reality, 
I  fear,  he  is  a  creature  of  darkness ;  he  has  a 
notorious  devil  in  his  eye,  and  I  doubt  his 
end  will  not  be  peace  with  honour.' 

'  Do  you  think,'  said  Ainsworth,  remem- 
bering his  experience  of  Daniel  in  the  opium 
den,  '  that  he  is  engaged  in  some  villainy  ?  ' 

'  That,'  answered  the  Philosopher,  '  I 
would  not  venture  to  say.  But  he  is  prodi- 
giously interested  in  cotton,  like  his  master  ; 
and  there  is  room  in  that  for  plenty  of 
villainy.  And,  talking  of  cotton,  my  dear 
young  friend,  I  would  like  to  write  for  you 
an  article  on  "  corners"  in  cotton.' 

'  What  exactly  is  a  cotton  "  corner  "  .^  ' 
asked  Ainsworth. 

'  Well,  my  dear  young  sir,  I'll  explain  by 
analogy.  In  Egypt  in  the  olden  days  Joseph 
made  a  ''  corner  "  in  grain  ;  he  bought  up  all 
the  grain  he  could  lay  hands  on  and  held  it 
till  people  had  to  go  to  him  and  buy  at  what- 
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ever  price  he  chose  to  sell.  That  was  a 
notable  "  corner."  ' 

'Well,'  said  Ainsworth,  'write  your  article, 
and  I'll  submit  it.  I'm  not  editor,  you 
know.' 

'  Oh,'  said  the  Philosopher,  with  brutal 
frankness,  '  I  had  thought  you  were.  And 
yet,'  he  laughed,  '  this  abode  is  scarcely 
suited  to  the  dignity  of  an  able  editor.' 

'  It  suits  a  sub.  very  well,  however,'  said 
Ainsworth  with  a  blush.  '  But  is  it  not 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Philosopher  to  judge 
a  man  by  his  abode?  Did  not  Diogenes 
dwell  in  a  tub  ?  ' 

'True,  sir,  true,'  said  the  Philosopher. 

The  end  was  that  the  Tame  Philosopher 
wrote  his  article  on  cotton  '  corners  ' ;  wrote 
it,  moreover,  as  one  who  had  special  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  wrote  it  with  particular 
mention  of  a  '  corner '  that  was  imminent  in 
Lancashire,    in   which   certain   foreigners   of 
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Levantine  and  Indian  origin  would  probably 
be  found  concerned.  And  the  article  was 
published  and  widely  quoted  and  commented 
on  (in  Liverpool  especially)  ;  and  it  was  read 
by,  among  others,  the  elder  Suffield,  who 
wrote  straightway  to  his  son,  and  put  such 
questions  as  these :  Do  you  know  anything 
from  hearsay  of  this  '  corner  '  ?  Have  you 
made  any  provision  of  stock  against  it  ?  And 
do  you  think  it  likely  that  your  ugly  foreign 
broker — Levantine  or  something — whom  we 
met  that  day  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  has  anything 
to  do  with  it  ? 
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CHAPTEE  XXYII 

THE   GEEAT   COTTON   GAME 

How  the  Tame  Philosopher  had  guessed  at 
the  existence  or  imminence  of  a  '  corner ' 
in  cotton,  not  even  he  himself  could  ever 
adequately  explain  or  understand.  Of  course, 
he  made  many  attempts  to  rationalise  his 
view,  but  in  some  they  seemed  only  to  sug- 
gest that  he  had  arrived  at  something  very 
near  the  truth  by  the  '  lucky  fluke '  which 
occasionally  justifies  the  pronouncements  of 
the  sporting  or  the  political  tipster.  But 
George  Suffield  was  angry  and  alarmed.  He 
was  angry  because  he  knew — for  his  father 
told  him — that  M'Fie  had  written  the  article  ; 
and   he  thought   that  M'Fie  knew  far  more 
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than  he  possibly  could  know — that  being  a 
philosopher,  metaphysical,  prying,  secretive, 
and  crafty,  he  had  argued  out  a  conclusion 
which  in  truth,  like  many  a  philosopher,  he 
had  only  blundered  on.  And  he  was  alarmed 
because  he  feared  that  the  incipient  '  corner ' 
might  be  spoiled  by  the  shyness  of  operators 
on  'Change,  and  that  his  own  design  might  be 
ruined  and  his  father  somehow  might  learn 
the  whole  business.  He  therefore  wrote  to 
Mr.  Gorgonio  advising  great  caution  in  buy- 
ing up  '  futures  ' — though  he  would  suggest 
not  so  much  that  he  should  restrict  purchases 
as  '  spread  them  out  small  among  a  great 
many  people ' — and  declaring  that  it  would 
be  better  thenceforward  that  he  should  not  be 
pubhcly  seen  with  Gorgonio,  but  that  commu- 
nications between  them  should  be  by  letter, 
or  through  Mr.  Tanderjee  or  Daniel  Trichi- 
nopoly.  Nevertheless,  one  final  confidential 
interview   he    thought   they   might   have,  to 
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settle  an  important  point :  '  Shall  we  con- 
tinue to  tliink  of  a  corner,  or  shall  we  not  ?  ' 
and  he  begged  Mr.  Gorgonio  to  come  on  a 
certain  evening  to  dinner  to  meet  Mr.  Tander- 
jee  and  to  stay  the  night. 

On  a  certain  evening,  then,  the  three  sat 
at  dinner  in  Holds  worth  Hall,  and  gradu  ally- 
grew  more  flushed  and  gay  with  the  excellent 
meats  and  drinks  that  were  set  before  them. 
Daniel  waited  upon  them,  and  as  he  moved 
with  soft  self-possession  and  an  easy  smile 
behind  their  chairs,  and  as  they  ate  and  drank 
and  talked,  it  really  seemed  as  if  Daniel  was 
the  only  person  there,  and  the  others  were 
puppets  which  he  cleverly  manipulated.  And 
there  was  some  truth  in  the  appearance  ;  for 
the  three  had  been  first  brought  together  by 
him  to  play  a  game  which  he  had  suggested. 
And  still  they  talked,  eager  and  undistracted, 
and  Daniel's  soft  and  assured  movements 
and   his   superior  smile   of    knowledge    and 
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understanding  made  him  more  and  more 
seem  as  if  he  controlled  the  puppets,  and 
worked  them  for  the  amusement  of  an  in- 
visible audience.  And  this  was  the  con- 
versation of  moment  in  which  Daniel  seemed 
especially  concerned. 

'  We  have  done  a  good  deal  of  business 
together,  Mr.  Gorgonio,'  said  George  expan- 
sively, '  and  you  have  never  led  me  wrong  ; 
not  once  have  I  lost  a  farthing  through  you. 
Not  only  have  I  lost  nothing,  but  I  have  made 
a  good  deal.  I  take  this  opportunity,  Gor- 
gonio, of  acknowledging  it.' 

George  put  his  hand  to  his  glass ;  Daniel 
noiselessly  approached  and  filled  it,  and 
then  filled  that  of  Gorgonio,  and  the  two 
puppets  bowed  to  each  other,  and  Gorgonio 
murmured,  '  A  vot'  sante  ' — and  Daniel  smiled 
his  approval  as  they  both  raised  their  glass 
and  drank. 

'  It  is  only,'  said  Gorgonio,  '  that  you  have 
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not  the  time  to  advise  yourself,  Mr.  Suffiel'. 
You  have  all  the  business  at  the  ends  of  your 
nails,  and  you  could  do  it  better  as  me 
if  you  had  not  other  business  to  occupy 
you.' 

'  At  any  rate,'  said  George,  not  ill-pleased 
with  the  compliment  paid  to  his  business 
sagacity,  '  you  have  the  advantage  of  me,  Mr. 
Gorgonio,  in  having  your  head  completely 
occupied  with  this,  and  in  being  always  on 
the  spot  keeping  your  eye  on  every  turn  of 
the  game — which  I  cannot  do.' 

'  And  so,'  said  Gorgonio,  '  with  my  eye  on 
the  turn  and  the  twist,  on  the  up  and  the 
down,  on  the  bull  and  the  bear,  I  buy  for 
you — futures,  futures  only  :  there  is  no  game 
of  cotton  at  all,  no  lovely  and  noble  spec-ula- 
tion  without  futures.' 

'  That  is  quite  so,'  said  Mr.  Tanderjee, 
flashing  his  spectacles  upon  the  other  pup- 
pets. 
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'I  think,'  said  Gorgonio  with  a  smile, 
'  we  quite  understand  each  other. — What, 
Mr.  Suffiel',  is  your  opinion  of  the  present 
state  of  the  cotton  market  ?     Ha,  ha  !  ' 

'We  stand  pretty  well — don't  we?  We 
hold  contracts  for  eighty  thousand  bales 
of  the  December-January  deliveries — do  we 
not?' 

'  Contracts,  Mr.  Suffiel',  for  ninety  thou- 
sand December-Januaries  ! '  exclaimed  Gor- 
gonio. '  I  bought  ten  thousand  more  to- 
day !  Now  see  here,  Mr.  Suffiel' !  Mark  my 
word  !  Not  a  single  one  bale  will  be  tendered 
in  December !  Because  why,  Mr.  Suffiel'  ? 
Because,  sir,  we  are  in  November,  and  there 
is  no  more  than  ninety  thousand  bales  in  the 
whole  city,  and  the  stock  will  be  not  much 
more  in  December,  because  not  so  much 
cotton  will  come  in  as  people  expect — I  have 
show  you  the  American  crop  is  shorter  than 
they  think — and  we  keep  our  advantage  by 
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buying.  If  on  the  31st  of  December  there  is 
no  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  bales  in 
Liverpool,  and  we  hold  contracts  for  ninety 
thousand  still,  then,  Mr.  Suffiel',  we  control 
the  market ! ' 

'I  want  to  do  more  than  control  the 
market,'  answered  George,  expanding  his 
chest ;  '  I  want  to  rule  it.' 

'Go  on  with  corner?  Ah,  if  you  do 
that ! '  exclaimed  Gorgonio.  '  Ah  ! '  he  sighed, 
and  his  eye  flashed.  And  Tandeijee  mur- 
mured '  Ah  ! '  and  his  eye  flashed  behind  his 
spectacles ;  but  Daniel,  behind  them  all,  only 
smiled  with  superior  benignity,  like  a  bronze 
Buddha. 

'  What  I  should  like  to  do,'  said  George, 
moving  his  glasses  about  meditatively,  '  is  to 
lay  a  strong  foundation  with  American  and 
build  with  Indian.'  It  was  the  very  idea 
which  had  been  slowly  infiltrated  into  him 
by  the  suave  and  subtle  Daniel,  and  yet  Daniel 
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smiled  in  the  suavest  and  supremest  uncon- 
sciousness. 

'  That  is  the  way ! '  exclaimed  Gorgonio. 
'  Foundation  with  American  ;  build  with 
Indian  !  That  is  new ;  that  is  original !  That 
will  do ! ' 

Yet  it  was  not  new  to  him ;  for  the  plan 
had  long  been  settled  between  the  precious 
trio  of  Asiatics. 

'  I  have  particularly  fixed  on  Indian,'  said 
George,  '  because  it  is  little  used  in  our 
Lancashire  mills,  and  the  holding  of  it  won't 
touch  our  Lancashire  folk  much.' 

It  had  not  been  for  that  reason  they  had 
fixed  on  Indian,  but  Gorgonio  assented 
to  it. 

'  That  is  so,'  said  he.  '  It  will  touch  the 
Eussians  and  the  Chermans. — Well,  now,  here 
is  Mr.  Tanderjee.  He  is  the  gentleman  as 
knows  all  about  Indian  cotton,  and  as  is  in  a 
moment  ready  to  deal  direct  with  his  people 
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of  Bombay,  and  buy  direct  for  you  any  amount. 
— Speak,  Mr.  Tanderjee.     Is  it  not  so  ? ' 

'  It  is  quite  so,  Mr.  Suffiel','  said  Tanderjee, 
bowing  and  smiling.  '  It  is  this  way,  Mr. 
Suffiel'.  My  people  of  Bombay  always  send 
tlie  cotton  what  they  buy  to  Liverpool ;  but 
it  is  better  as  you  should  be  able  to  buy  up, 
at  less,  what  is  certain  to  come,  than  wait  till 
it  is  on  the  market,  at  more.' 

'  And,'  said  George,  '  your  people  will  sell 
their  cotton  to  me  at  less,  really,  than  they 
would  get  if  they  put  it  on  the  market  ? ' 

'  Because  why,  Mr.  Suffiel','  said  Tanderjee, 
beaming  through  his  spectacles  and  smiling, 
'  my  people  is  poor,  and  Mr.  Suffiel'  is  rich ; 
it  is  the  saying  of  the  wise  that  the  man  who 
has  much  does  get  more.  My  people  are  not 
able  to  wait  for  their  money  till  the  market 
give  it.  I  have  just  been  advise  of  a  cargo 
they  wish  to  send  and  as  to  which  they  wish 
me  to  get  an  advance  for  them.' 
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'  What  terms  ?  '  asked  George. 

'  Fivepence  a  pound,  I  think,'  answered 
Tanderjee,  '  and  three- fourths  of  price  ad- 
vanced. It  is  very  good  cotton  ;  I  have  sample 
at  my  office  which  you  are  able  to  see.' 

'  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Gorgonio  ?  ' 
asked  George. 

'  I  think,  Mr.  Suffiel','  said  Gorgonio, '  it  is 
good  business  offer  and  chance.  You  have 
know  that  Mr.  Tanderjee  is  all  right  in  the 
other  business  you  have  done  with  him.  Let 
him  draw  on  you  for  three-fourths  of  whole 
price  in  usual  way ;  let  him  wire  payment, 
and  the  cotton  will  come  away  at  once  and 
be  here  in  thirty  days,  or  thirty-five — when  I 
can  put  it  on  the  market  for  you  to  push  down 
the  current  price  a  little,  just  in  time  for  buy- 
ing many  more  December-Januaries.  I  would 
that  do,  Mr.  Suffiel'.' 

Then  there  was  evidently  a  breathless  mo- 
ment for  the  three  Asiatics — the  two  puppets 
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and  the  other,  who  for  the  nonce  forgot  his 
part  of  manipulator — until  George  had  made 
reply ;  for  the  question  concerned  the  very 
elbow-joint  of  their  plot. 

'  Yery  well,'  said  George,  looking  at  Tan- 
derjee  ;  '  they  can  draw  on  me  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  if  I  like  your  sample. 
Let  that  be  so,'  said  he,  pushing  back  his 
chair  preparatory  to  departing  into  the  bil- 
liard-room. '  We  shall  see  how  that  works, 
and  then  we  shall  go  on  accordingly.'  And 
George  thought  he  was  practising  great  cau- 
tion and  shrewdness. 

While  the  three — with  their  coats  off  and 
with  Daniel  for  marker — are  exclusively  occu- 
pied with  their  billiard  balls  and  cues,  let  me 
endeavour  to  make  the  situation  clearer  to 
ladies  and  to  such  as  have  small  knowledge  of 
speculation,  and  even  to  such  as,  having  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  most  frequented 
ways  of  speculation,  know  little  of  this  great 
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provincial  thoroughfare ;  for  the  way  of  the 
cotton  speculator  is  a  way  by  itself.  The 
cotton  speculator  does  not  actually  speculate 
in  cotton,  but  in  promises  of  cotton  ;  he  buys 
or  sells  ('  bulls  '  or  '  bears ')  '  futures ' ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  merely  buys  or  sells  promises  to 
deliver  cotton  at  some  future  time,  and  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  transaction  he  may 
not  handle  a  fluff  of  cotton.  When,  a  dozen 
years  ago,  a  successful  speculator  made  in  a 
month  a  vast  '  corner  '  and  a  great  fortune, 
he  was  said  to  hold  four  hundred  thousand 
bales  ;  most  of  those  who  read  that  in  the 
newspapers  probably  imagined  huge  ware- 
houses stuffed  with  cotton.  The  corner-maker, 
however,  had  only  a  small  oflSce,  and  had 
never  touched  a  bale.  He  merely  had  upon 
his  books  four  hundred  thousand  bales  of  pro- 
mises to  dehver  within  a  given  time,  and  he 
made  a  fortune  because  most  of  those  who 
had  sold  him  promises  had  to  pay  heavily  for 
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their  inability  to  fulfil  their  promises ;  for  the 
traffic  in  promises  has  so  much  substance  that 
the  trafficker  must  be  prepared  to  give  or 
accept  actual  redemption  of  the  promise  if 
called  upon.  The  man  who  plans  a  '  corner ' 
like  the  successful  gambler  at  Monte  Carlo, 
must  be  cool  and  sagacious  and  secretive. 
He  must  nicely  calculate  probabilities ;  he 
must  know  better,  or  make  a  shrewder  guess, 
than  others  how  much  cotton  may  be  in  the 
market  at  a  certain  time,  and  he  must  not  be 
suspected  of  ability  or  intention  to  make  a 
corner.  He  buys  his  promises,  of  course, 
when  the  prices  that  rule  in  the  market  are 
low — buys  for  some  particular  month — and 
he  shows  his  skill  and  secrecy  in  buying  pro- 
mises on  all  hands  while  his  right-hand  neigh- 
bour does  not  know  he  has  bought  from  his 
left — buying  so  many  promises  and  for  so 
much  that  the  majority  must  fail  to  be  ful- 
filled at  the  given  time.     He  need  not  be  a 
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very  wealthy  man  to  practise  this  ;  for  he  may 
'  buy '  one  thousand  promises  and  not  pay  a 
penny  down  ;  but  he  must  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  poor  ;  for  he  may  at  stated  periods 
be  called  upon  to  pay — if  prices  fall,  for  even 
the  corner-maker's  widespread  purchases  do 
not  invariably  force  prices  up — the  difference 
between  the  price  he  bought  at  and  the  price 
then  ruling — and  that  difference,  reckoned 
upon  one  thousand  promises,  might  amount 
to  a  good  many  thousands  of  pounds  ;  and, 
moreover,  he  must  be  prepared,  like  Napoleon, 
for  defeat.  If  his  corner  fail — if  prices  go 
down  instead  of  up — then,  at  the  final  settle- 
ment, he  will  be  called  on  to  pay  '  differences  ' 
on  all  the  promises  he  has  gathered  in,  which 
will  make  a  sum  too  great  for  the  average 
speculator  to  pay — whereupon  he  goes  bank- 
rupt, or  becomes  a  defaulter  and  has  to  flee 
the  country.  In  this  exposition  is  anticipated 
the  answer  to  those  shrewd  readers  who  might 
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demand  why  Gorgonio  did  not  try  to  make  a 
corner  for  himself,  instead  of  for  George  Suf- 
field.  Gorgonio  was  very  poor,  and  George 
was  very  rich  (in  his  father's  wealth) ;  and  in 
their  compact  George  had  engaged  to  pay 
periodical  differences  that  might  arise  on  their 
side  and  the  final  losses  if  the  corner  should 
fail.  Thus  it  should  now  be  clear  to  all  how 
beset  with  terrible  risks  was  the  game  to 
which  George  Suffield  was  settling  down  in 
his  desire  to  be  rich  with  haste. 

When  they  had  spent  some  considerable 
time  in  the  billiard-room,  Tanderjee  departed 
to  catch  his  last  train  for  home,  and  in  a  little 
while  George  and  his  remaining  guest  went  to 
bed.  Then — again  a  little  while — and  the  house 
appeared  all  quiet  and  dark.  To  make  sure 
that  all  was  quiet  when  all  was  dark,  a  dark 
figure,  darker  and  more  substantial  than  the 
darkness,  with  no  gleam  of  white  anywhere 
about  it,  neither  on  face  nor  hands,  passed 
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softly  along  the  upper  corridor  and  listened 
at  this  door  and  at  that.  As  the  figure  turned 
away  from  the  second  door,  a  board  creaked 
dully  beneath  its  tread  and  beneath  the 
carpet,  as  if  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father  were 
in  '  the  cellarage '  and  fumbling  to  get  out. 
But  the  figure  went  on  softly — on  and  down 
the  wide  stairs  to  the  hall  and  to  the  hall 
door.  By  the  time  the  bolts  and  chains  of 
the  door  had  been  carefully  undone,  another 
dark  figure,  but  with  touches  of  lighter  colour 
about  face  and  hands,  appeared  softly  at  the 
top  of  the  stairs  and  leaned  over.  As  soon  as 
the  door  was  unfastened  and  the  first  figure 
had  passed  softly  out,  softly  latching  the  door, 
the  second  figure  sped  swiftly  and  softly  down 
the  stairs,  found  the  latch  of  the  door,  and 
slipped  carefully  out  after  the  first.  The  first 
figure  was  Daniel  Trichinopoly.  He  had  pri- 
vate business  on  hand  that  night,  and  privately 
he  was  setting  about  it.     He  had  not  yet  dis- 
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covered  where  the  plans  of  the  new  machinery 
were  kept,  and  every  day  that  passed  made 
the  necessity  for  their  speedy  discovery  more 
and  more  insistent.  In  the  second  figure  it 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  recognise  the 
ugly  Gorgonio.  And  the  first  sped  on  through 
the  thick  November  night,  and  the  second 
had  great  trouble  to  follow  near  enough  and 
yet  far  enough  off — over  the  sodden  grass  of 
the  park,  across  the  fence  into  the  clough, 
over  the  brook  by  the  little  rustic  bridge — 
that  was  rather  difficult  for  Gorgonio,  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  being  seen,  but  he 
achieved  it  on  his  stomach — and  along  the 
further  bank  of  the  stream  to  a  hole  ! — merely 
a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  clough,  like  a  rabbit's 
burrow  enlarged,  almost  hidden  by  a  bush, 
and  almost  blocked  by  a  large  stone !  To 
Gorgonio's  amazement,  Daniel  quickly  stripped . 
himself  to  his  under  garments,  laid  himself 
down,  and  crept  into  the  hole  !     Gorgonio  sat 
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down  on  the  stone  by  the  hole  to  wait  for 
Daniel's  return,  and  to  meditate  on  the  pos- 
sible purpose  of  Daniel's  burrowing. 

'  He  do  not  visit  his  native  home  that 
way,'  he  murmured  to  himself.  '  No,  no  ;  the 
way  is  too  long  and  too  war-rm  !  Ho,  ho  ! ' 
and  he  chuckled  at  the  grimness  of  his  joke. 
'  But  where  goes  he,  the  dear  Daniel  ?  It  is 
necessary  to  go  somewhere,  and  for  some- 
thing. Lofe  ?  No,  not  Daniel.  Money  ? 
Eh  ?  Something — something  in  a  house ; 
there  is  no  money  in  this  English  ground. 
Ah,  and  we  know  in  our  East — do  we  not, 
Daniel  ? — that  way  of  digging  hole  to  enter 
house !     Now  where  is  a  house  ?  ' 

He  rose  from  the  stone  and  explored  a 
few  paces  in  the  direction  in  which  the  hole 
seemed  to  run,  and  peered  through  the  dark- 
ness a  few  paces  farther  still.  He  thought  he 
saw  a  wall.  He  pushed  a  little  nearer,  and 
made  out   a   small  building  of  two  storeys, 
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whose  outward  wall  was  apparently  part  of 
the  circumambient  wall  of  the  SufReld  works. 

'  Ah,  yes/  said  he  to  himself.  '  Here  is 
something  ;  and  certainly  here  must  be  some- 
thing inside.  "Windows  strong  and  barred 
like  prison;  and  chevaux  de  frise  on  walls. 
Certainly  there  is  something  inside.' 

But  lest  Daniel  should  have  slipped  out  of 
the  hole,  Gorgonio  returned.  Daniel's  clothes 
were  still  there,  so  he  sat  upon  the  stone  at 
the  entrance,  with  his  eye  upon  the  building 
which  he  had  discovered.  When  he  had  sat 
some  time  and  was  becoming  cold,  he  was 
certain  that  he  saw  a  light  flash  in  a  window 
of  the  building.     He  jumped  up. 

'  Ah,  the  dear  Daniel  I  He  must  be  there  ! 
Now  I  will  have  laugh  to  myself!  JSTow  I 
will  scare  him ;  now  I  will  frighten  him ! 
Oh,  ho,  ho  !  How  he  will  be  frighten,  the 
dear  Daniel  ?  ' 

He    ran    along    to    the    building,   threw 
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pebbles  and  dirt  at  the  windows,  and  shouted 
in  a  gruff  voice :  '  Ho,  ho !  I  saw  you ! 
Come  out,  sir  !  Come  out ! '  and  then  ran 
back  to  the  hole  and  laid  himself  on  the  stone 
with  his  face  ready  to  put  against  the  open- 
ing. When  he  heard  a  rumbling  and  heavy 
breathing,  he  prepared,  and  when  Daniel's 
head  appeared  from  the  hole  he  faced  it,  and 
said  :  '  How  do  you  do  ? ' 
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CHAPTEE  XXYIII 

'  CONFESSION   IS   GOOD   FOE   THE   SOUL ' 

After  Isabel  was  established  in  her  flat  and 
had  entertained  company,  she  was  drawn 
more  and  more  into  the  round  of  social 
fashion.  It  was  not  '  the  season,'  as  com- 
monly understood,  but  Parliament  was  sitting, 
and  the  pohte  world  was  fairly  full.  Isabel 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  '  success.'  Certain 
leaders  of  fashion  were  pleased  to  set  the 
seal  of  their  approval  on  her;  and  Lady 
Padiham  declared  her  '  perfectly  charming,' 
and  looked  wistfully  sometimes  from  her  to 
her  son,  who,  for  his  part,  appeared  quite 
content  with  the  society  and  the  conversa- 
tion   of  his   httle   Phemy.      Isabel's   fortune 
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was  not  so  much  of  a  fortune  as  mere  for- 
tunes go — there  are  giddy  young  actresses 
who  earn  as  much  by  twirhng  on  their  toes, 
and  operatic  songstresses  who  earn  far  more 
by  their  voices — but,  added  to  Isabel's  beauty 
and  to  Isabel's  manners  and  attainments,  it 
was  a  great  deal. 

Many  gay  young  sparks  fluttered  round 
her  at  social  gatherings,  but  they  were 
speedily  extinguished  in  her  superior  fire. 
The  men  who  came  round  her  and  stayed 
were  serious  politicians  and  eminent  men  of 
science  and  of  letters ;  and  it  was  whispered 
that  a  certain  distinguished  novelist  was  going 
to  put  her  in  a  book  ;  but  the  only  reason  for 
the  whisper  seemed  to  be  that  he  talked  very 
intimately  with  her  for  a  long  while  one  even- 
ing, and  was  observed  to  watch  her  closely 
when  she  was  conversing  with  others. 

Ainsworth  was  present  at  some  of  these 
gatherings — he  received  cards  of  invitation, 
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he  scarcely  knew  why — but  the  court  he  saw 
paid  to  Isabel  was  not  eminently  encouraging 
to  his  ambition.  He  thought  modestly  of  his 
own  merits,  and  every  time  he  saw  her  with 
her  court  of  admirers,  when  it  was  difficult 
to  have  a  word  with  her,  he  resolved  he 
would  not  accept  another  invitation  ;  yet  the 
next  invitation  he  received  he  accepted,  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  her  and  speaking  with 
her. 

Sometimes  he  heard  things  said  about  her 
which,  for  no  reason  in  particular,  he  re- 
sented. On  one  occasion  he  stood  near  three 
ladies  who  talked  of  her. 

'How  do  you  like  Miss  Kaynor?'  said 
one. 

'  She  is  very  much  admired,'  said  another, 
not  venturing  an  opinion  of  her  own. 

'  She  is  very  much  run  after,'  said  the 
third,  more  boldly — '  especially  by  men.' 

'  Yes,'  said   the   first ;  '  she   is   decidedly 
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much  more  of  a  man's  woman  than  of  a 
woman's.' 

Ainsworth  could  not  quite  say  to  himself, 
and  he  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  say- 
to  another,  what  harm  there  was  in  being  '  a 
man's  woman '  ;  but  he  did  not  like  it. 

Isabel,  on  her  own  part,  was  not  free  from 
troublesome  feelings  about  Ainsworth.  Early 
in  these  social  dissipations  she  had  expe- 
rienced a  singular  shock.  It  was  at  a  dinner 
at  her  uncle's,  where  she  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  thinking  her  aunt,  Phemy,  and  her- 
self supreme.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
to  her  to  find  Miss  Bruno,  the  novelist,  of  the 
company,  though — remembering  her  aunt's 
words  at  her  own  house-warming — it  was  no 
surprise  to  see  Ainsworth  set  down  at  dinner 
beside  her ;  but  as  dinner  progressed  and 
Ainsworth  and  Miss  Bruno  appeared  to  be- 
come more  and  more  interested  in  each  other, 
appeared    even  to   begin  to    exchange  confi- 
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dences,  it  became  a  positive  pain  to  her  to 
know  that  they  were  together.  It  was  the 
first  time  she  had  seen  Ainsworth  in  agree- 
able and  confidential  talk  with  another  young 
woman  than  herself.  Miss  Bruno  was  not 
unattractive ;  she  was  a  large,  pale  woman 
with  an  abundance  of  Huffy  straw-coloured 
hair.  Isabel  found  herself  asking  the  ques- 
tion, '  Does  he  admire  her  ? '  when  the  mean- 
ing of  her  feeling  and  the  pain  of  it  rose 
upon  her  in  a  blinding  blush.  Now  she  knew 
what  her  feeling  for  Ainsworth  must  be- 
that  it  was  no  longer  mere  friendliness — 
though  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  that  she 
could  not  guess — and  that  she  desired  to 
have  him  for  her  own,  and  could  not  endure 
to  think  he  might  be  another's,  or  might  wish 
to  be  another's. 

The  vividness  of  that  feeling  passed,  of 
course,  but  the  recognition  of  it  remained. 
She  frankly  considered  the  whole  matter,  re- 
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viewed  her  intercourse  with  Ainsworth  from 
the  beginning,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Ainsworth  loved  her.  That  filled  her 
heart  with  joy,  till  she  considered  also  and 
completely  understood  his  frequent  girdings 
at  her  wealth.  Might  he  not,  in  his  absurd 
belief  in  the  difference  this  wealth  made  be- 
tween them — might  he  not  turn  from  her  in 
hopelessness  of  winning  her  ?  She  resolved 
that  she  would  show  him,  more  clearly  than 
she  had  ever  yet  done,  that  this  difference  of 
wealth  was  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity. 
With  more  care  and  attention  than  before, 
she  invited  him  to  her  house  when  she  was 
going  to  entertain  other  guests,  and  some- 
times she  asked  him  alone  ;  for  he  had  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  calling  seldom  except  when 
invited. 

Suddenly  such  tete-a-tete  hospitalities  were 
threatened  with  interruption — in  singular 
fashion. 
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Isabel's  father  liad  so  much  improved  in 
his  habits — though,  unhappily,  but  little  in 
his  health — that  he  now  regularly  occupied 
himself  with  writing.  His  daughter  had  as- 
sured him  there  was  no  longer  necessity  for 
doing  hack  work  or  journahsm,  since  she  had 
enough  money  to  provide  for  him  and  herself 
both,  and  therefore  he  had  turned  to  fulfil  the 
dream  of  his  life  :  he  had  begun  to  write  the 
great  philosophic  work  that  was  to  make  him 
famous — '  A  Defence  of  Transcendentalism  ' — 
a  work  the  absolute  need  for  which  was  evi- 
dent in  an  age  of  mere  utilitarian  realism. 
Daily,  therefore,  he  and  Alexander — who  re- 
mained faithful  to  his  chief — journeyed  to  the 
British  Museum,  to  rummage,  make  notes  of 
authorities,  and  write  marginalia  in  the  Eead- 
ing  Eoom.  His  daughter  saw  him  daily  de- 
part on  these  expeditions  without  anxiety,  for 
not  since  the  summer  had  he  disappeared  for 
an  opium  debauch,  and    she  had,  therefore, 
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postponed  an  expensive  experiment  for  his 
complete  restoration  which  had  been  in  her 
mind  since  ever  her  wealth  had  come  to  her. 
He  still  appeared  sometimes  loose-nerved  and 
shaken,  but  she  thought  that  condition  was 
but  the  result  of  his  persistent  habit  in  the 
past,  aggravated  by  his  present  regular  appli- 
cation to  work.  Seeing  him  thus,  Isabel  was 
arranging  to  take  him  away  for  a  week's  rest 
and  change  in  the  soft  air  of  a  southern 
watering-place,  when  one  morning  the  un- 
expected happened. 

Alexander  had  come,  as  usual,  to  accom- 
pany his  chief  to  the  British  Museum.  He 
sat  with  his  hat  on  his  knees,  answering 
Isabel's  talk  in  unusually  laconic  and  morose 
tones,  waiting  for  the  chief  to  appear.  At 
length  he  came  in,  in  a  guise  that  amazed  his 
daughter.  His  tall,  thin  form  was  clothed  in 
a  long  old  ulster,  from  each  pocket  of  which 
stuck  the  heel  of  a  shpper.     On  his  head  was 
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a  travelling  cap,  the  lappets  of  which  dangled 
loosely  over  his  ears.  Under  his  arms  he 
carried  a  book  or  two,  tied  together  with  a 
string  ;  and  a  bundle  of  manuscript,  including 
his  voluminous  notes  for  his  'Defence  of 
Transcendentalism,'  also  tied  about  and  about 
with  string  ;  and  on  his  arm  hung  an  extra 
coat.  When  she  saw  him,  Isabel  burst  into 
uncontrollable  laughter,  though  there  was  a 
feeling  of  anxiety  and  vexation  at  her  heart. 
Her  father  winced  and  frowned  a  little  on 
being  thus  greeted. 

'  Father  dear,'  said  she,  going  to  him  and 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  '  what  on  earth 
do  you  mean  by  this  ? ' 

'  Am  I,'  said  he,  '  so  very  ridiculous  ? ' 

'  No,  no,  my  dear,'  said  she.  '  Forgive 
me,  but  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  your 
unexpected  appearance  with  all  these  impedi- 
menta.    What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  ' 

'  I  am  going  away,  my  child.     Compara- 
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tively  naked  came  I  to  you  six  months  ago, 
and  comparatively  naked  do  I  depart.  I  am 
going  away  with  nothing,  my  dear,  that  your 
bounty  has  conferred  on  me — nothing,  I 
mean,  that  is  detachable  from  myself.' 

'  Going  away  ?  '  said  she.  '  But  for  how 
long  ?  ' 

'  Going  away  altogether,  my  dear,  to 
work  out  my  own  salvation.' 

'Work  out  your  own  salvation?  What 
nonsense  are  you  talking,  father  ?  ' 

'  To  be  explicit,  my  child — I  and  Alex- 
ander have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
gay,  giddy  life  is  not  for  us  to  lead.  We 
must  work  and  redeem  the  time.  Besides,  I 
am  an  anxiety  and  a  burden  to  you.' 

'  You  and  Alexander,  I  suppose,'  ex- 
claimed she  angrily,  '  wish  to  return  to  your 
old  disreputable  way  of  living  ! ' 

'  That,  my  child,'  said  her  father  with  a 
gentle  sadness,  '  is  an  unkind  thrust ! ' 
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'  It  is  unworthy  of  you,  Miss  Eaynor,'  put 
in  Alexander,  '  to  say  that !  But  tell  Miss 
Eaynor  the  truth,  sir.' 

'  I  beg,  Alexander,'  said  Mr.  Eaynor,  '  that 
you  will  not  interfere.' 

Isabel  was  impatient  and  angry,  but  her 
anger  was  chastened  and  controlled  by  her 
abounding  sense  of  the  humour  of  the  situa- 
tion ;  while  she  seemed  exceedingly  serious 
and  anxious,  she  was  laughing  in  her  heart. 

'  I  ought  to  lead,  my  dear,'  said  her 
father,  '  and  I  wish  to  lead,  peaceful,  labori- 
ous days,  uncharged  with  excitements  ;  much 
eating  and  drinking,  and  contact  with  people 
of  rank  and  fashion,  do  not  agree  with  me. 
The  world  is  too  much  with  us  here.  I  have 
a  dream  of  peace  through  work,  of  rest 
through  toil,  and  I  wish  to  fulfil  it.' 

'  But,  father  dear,'  said  Isabel,  '  can  you 
not  fulfil  it  here  ?  You  can  be  as  quiet  as 
you   like.      I   thought    you   enjoyed    seeing 
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people  and  talking  with  them ;  and  people 
certainly  enjoy  talking  with  you ;  again  and 
again  have  I  been  complimented  on  having 
so  clever  a  father.  But  if  you  don't  like  see- 
ing many  people,  my  dear,  then  we  shall  see 
only  few  people — Mr.  Ainsworth  and  one  or 
two  more ;  and  your  days  can  be  as  peaceful 
and  laborious  as  you  will — though  I  think 
you  have  been  making  them  a  httle  too 
laborious  lately.' 

'  Let  me  advise  you,  sir,'  said  Alexander, 
in  his  most  portentously  solemn  tone,  still 
nursing  his  hat  on  his  knee,  '  to  tell  Miss 
Raynor  the  whole  truth.' 

'  Let  me  suggest,  Alexander,'  said  his 
chief,  '  that  you  should  take  a  short  walk  and 
return  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  By  that 
time,  I  daresay,  my  interview  with  my 
daughter  will  be  at  an  end.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Alexander,  rising ;  '  I 
will  return  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 
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'  My  dear,'  said  Mr.  Raynor,  as  soon  as 
Alexander  was  gone,  '  I  am  a  miserable  sin- 
ner. I  have  never  told  you  anything  but 
truth,  my  child — I  think  I  am  incapable  of 
speaking  anything  but  the  truth ;  but,  my 
dear,  1  have  been  acting  a  lie  ! '  He  set  his 
impedimenta  on  the  table  and  sat  down,  drop- 
ping his  chin  in  dejection  on  his  breast.  '  You 
have  believed — I  have  induced  you  by  my 
conduct  to  believe — that  I  have  given  up  the 
use  of  that  detestable  drug ;  I  have  not,  my 
dear.  I  have  not  used  it  openly  in  the  form 
of  opium  since  the  summer,  but  secretly  I 
have  taken  it  since  ever  you  took  me  to  the 
Isle  of  Man,  in  the  form  of  laudanum.  I 
began  it  there — I  could  not  live  without  the 
detested  stuff — and  I  have  not  since  inter- 
mitted more  than  a  day  or  two  without  a 
dose  of  it.' 

'  Oh,  my  poor  father ! '  said  she,  kneehng 
by  him  and  taking  his  hand.     '  What  a  bond- 
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slave  to  a  deadly  habit  you  have  made  your- 
self!' 

'  Bond-slave  indeed,  my  dear,'  he  as- 
sented. '  Bound  with  bonds  more  intangible 
than  gossamer,  but  more  enduring  than 
thongs  or  chains ! '  And  he  showed,  even 
in  that  moment,  an  evident  relish  of  his 
phrases. 

'  And  what  were  you  intending  to  do,  my 
poor  dear  ? '  said  his  daughter,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  'Where  were  you  intending  to 
go?' 

'  Alexander  was  going  to  find  a  lodging,' 
said  he,  turning  on  her  helplessly  his  large 
appealing  eyes  ;  '  and  I  was  going  away  to 
work  till  my  book  was  done,  and  then  to  lie 
down  and  die  !  My  continued  existence  is  a 
burden  and  a  shame  to  the  earth  !  And  yet 
I  once  had  great  schemes ! '  he  added  with  a 
wondering  pathos. 

'  But,  dear  father,'  said  Isabel,  caressing 
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his  hand,  '  how  could  you  work  in  a  poverty- 
stricken  lodging,  after  having  had  comfort 
and  plenty ;  alone,  after  you  have  been  used 
to  cheerful  society,  and  with  that  habit  grow- 
ing tighter  about  you  ?  You  do  not  under- 
stand yourself,  my  dear.  You  have  confessed 
to  me,  and  now  we  will  take  counsel  togethef- 
what  must  be  done.  Why  did  you  not  tell 
me  before,  dear  ?  Have  I  been  unkind  to 
you  ?  Have  I  been  neglecting  you  ?  Ko,  no  ! 
I  hope  I  have  not.' 

'  No,  no,  my  child ! '  said  he,  while  tears 
sprang  in  his  eyes  and  flowed  weakly  down 
his  cheeks.  'No.  If  anything  could  save  me, 
your  love  would,  my  child  !  It  embraces  and 
compasses  me  about  like  the  love  of  God  ! ' 

'  Well,  dear,'  said  she  soothingly,  '  we 
must  now  think  of  something  to  be  done  to 
deliver  you  from  this.' 

'  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am  ! " '  he  mur- 
mured, shaking  liis  head.   '  "  Who  will  deHver 
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me  ?  "  This  new  form  of  the  habit  is  worse 
than  the  other !  It  is  always  with  me !  I 
sometimes  sit  in  horror — deadly  horror  ! — of 
the  degradation  and  the  blighted  utility  of 
my  life ! ' 

'  But  to  think  such  things,'  said  his 
daughter,  '  is  only  morbid !  Hopelessness  of 
that  kind  is  paralysing  !  And  in  any  case 
you  must  not  think  of  leaving  me  alone  !  I 
am  determined,  my  dear,  to  see  you  yet 
free  and  strong !  And  to  gain  that  end  I  will 
spend  all  I  have,  if  it  is  necessary !  Don't 
you  think,  father,  it  would  be  wise  to  take 
the  advice  of  a  clever  doctor  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  not  a  doctor,  my  child  ! '  exclaimed 
her  father  in  something  like  terror. 

'  Well,  shall  we  talk  the  matter  over  with 
Mr.  Ains worth  ?  You  would  not  like  to 
take  Uncle  George  into  counsel.  He  is 
good  and  kind ;  but  he  does  not  under- 
stand your  case.' 
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'  Yes,'  said  he,  with  something  like  cheer- 
fulness, 'let  us  talk  it  over  with  Ains- 
worth.' 

So,  when  Alexander  returned,  he  was 
despatched  with  a  note  to  Ainsworth,  at  the 
office  of  his  newspaper,  requesting  him  to 
call  as  soon  as  he  could.  He  sent  back  word 
that  he  would  not  be  free  till  two  o'clock,  but 
that  he  would  set  out  then. 

Ainsworth  came  to  his  time,  and  the 
case  was  set  forth  to  him.  What  did  he 
think  should  be  done  ?  What  would  he 
advise  ? 

'  Most  people,'  said  he,  '  have  opinions 
ready  about  the  treatment  of  everything, 
from  a  pimple  to  an  earthquake.  I,  too, 
have  opinions,  but  I  think  that  in  this  case 
they  are  worth  nothing.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  proper  thing  to  do  first  is  to  see  a 
competent  doctor.' 

'  In  fact,'  said  Isabel,  '  you  are  like  the 
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man  in  Charles  Lamb's  story  :  you  advise  that 
we  should  take  some  advice.' 

Isabel  spoke  lightly,  on  purpose  to  re- 
assure her  father  and  make  him  feel  more 
at  ease. 

'  Quite  so,'  said  Ains worth.  '  Dr.  Sand- 
ringham  is  said  to  be  a  very  good  man.  He 
is  to  be  seen,  I  believe,  up  to  four  o'clock. 
There  is  no  time  for  action  like  the  present  ; 
suppose  we  go  at  once  ?  ' 

Mr.  Eaynor,  having  Isabel's  opinion  cor- 
roborated by  Ainsworth's,  agreed  to  see  a 
doctor ;  and  a  cab  was  called,  and  he  was 
being  driven — in  the  company  of  his  daughter 
and  Ainsworth — to  Dr.  Sandringham's  before 
he  had  time  to  turn  round.  Isabel  and  her 
father  entered  the  doctor's  consulting-room 
together,  while  Ainsworth  remained  in  the 
waiting-room.  Then  Isabel  came  out  and 
waited  also;  while  the  doctor  interviewed  Mr. 
Eaynor  for  half  an  hour  alone.  At  the  end  of 
VOL.    II.  T 
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that  time  he  emerged  radiant  with  hope  ;  such 
virtue  is  there  in  the  word  of  one  with  autho- 
rity. 

'  He  says  I'll  get  over  it ! '  he  exclaimed, 
straightening  himself.  '  And  he  wants  to 
speak  to  you,  my  dear.' 

Isabel  entered  the  presence  of  the  doctor 
again,  filled  with  curiosity  and  hope. 

'  Your  father's  is  a  most  interesting  case, 
Miss  Eaynor,'  said  he.  'I  am  all  the  more 
hopeful  of  it  because  he  is  a  man  of  quick 
imagination.  I  think  we  can  cure  him  of  his 
habit ;  hut — the  cure,  I  tell  you  frankly,  will 
be  rather  expensive — a  matter  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Is  that  beyond 
you  ? ' 

.    '  Oh  no,'  said  Isabel.     '  I  will  gladly  pay 
whatever  is  necessary.    What  must  be  done  ?  * 

'  There  is  a  doctor  who  takes  two  or  three 
patients  in  his  house  on  the  Surrey  hills  ;  I 
recommend  him  to  go  there.' 
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'  Go  away  from  under  my  care  ? '  ex- 
claimed Isabel. 

'  It  is  much  better  that  he  should  be  from 
under  your  care,  my  dear  young  lady.  He 
will  be  taken  complete  and  thoughtful 
care  of  by  a  scientific  man  who  wiU  under- 
stand him.  You  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension, I  assure  you,  that  he  will  not  be 
taken  care  of.' 

'Does  he  approve  of  going  away  him- 
self?' 

'  Quite,'  answered  the  doctor  promptly. 

'  Then,'  answered  Isabel,  '  1  have  no  more 
to  say.     When  should  he  go  ? ' 

'As  soon  as  it  can  be  arranged.  I  will 
telegraph  to  Dr.  Skelton  to  be  here  to-morrow. 
I  will  tell  him  all  I  think  of  it,  and  then  he 
will  come  on  to  you.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
your  father  is  engaged  on  a  philosophic  work  ; 
he  will  be  best  employed.  And,  permit  me 
to  suggest,  keep  from  him  all  particulars  of 

T  2 
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outlay  of  money.  I  can  see  it  would  prey  on 
him  very  much  if  he  thought  he  were  a  great 
expense.' 

So  the  three  drove  back  to  Isabel's 
abode,  discussing  cheerfully  her  father's 
going.    He  was  enamoured  of  his  prospect. 

'  Though,'  said  he,  '  I  shall  miss  the 
Museum.  What  shall  I  do  for  books  for  my 
work  ?  ' 

'We  will  get  you  a  subscription  at  the 
London  Library,'  said  Ainsworth  ;  '  and  I — or 
Miss  Eaynor — will  bring  you  a  bundle  of 
books  once  a  week,  or  when  you  will.' 

'  That  will  do  very  well,'  said  Isabel. 

'  But  what,'  said  Mr.  Eaynor.  '  is  to  be- 
come of  Alexander  ?  My  poor  Alexander ! 
— he  is  a  faithful  creature  !  He  has  been 
with  me  for  years  ! — a  true  friend  ! ' 

'  I  will  look  after  him,  father,'  said  Isabel, 
'  as  much  as  he  will  let  me.' 

'And   what    services  of  his  Miss  Eaynor 
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does  not  need,'  said  Ainsworth,  '  I  will  secure. 
He  shall  be  my  Patroclus,  my  jidus  Achates^ 
as  he  has  been  yours,  Mr.  Eaynor.' 

Thus  they  talked  on  the  way ;  and  Ains- 
worth, though  he  felt  he  ought  to  have  been 
at  work  earning  gold  to  bring  his  '  queen  of 
gold '  nearer  to  him,  abandoned  himself  to  the 
delight  of  this  brief,  bright  interval,  which 
reminded  him  of  the  Marylebone  days  when 
they  had  all  been  gay  and  easy  friends  to- 
gether. 

And  thus  it  came  about  that  Mr.  Eaynor 
went  away  to  be  cured,  and  that  tete-a-tete 
meetings  between  Isabel  and  Ainsworth  ceased 
for  a  time. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

'THE   play's  the   THING  !  ' 

Isabel  speedily  provided  herself  with  a  con- 
stant chaperon,  by  having  one  of  her  Aged  to 
stay  with  her  week  by  week.  But  the  Aged 
did  not  give  her  so  much  countenance  as  her 
father's  presence  had  given  her  to  invite  Ains- 
worth  to  tete-a-tete  visits.  Yet,  as  it  happened, 
that  mattered  little ;  for  Ainsworth  was  sitting 
very  close  to  his  desk  to  manufacture  his 
play — his  stake  for  success — and  was  little 
inclined  to  tear  himself  from  it  even  to  see 
and  to  speak  to  her  who  was  the  remote  hope 
of  his  heart. 

Ainsworth  had  been  for  months  hard  at 
work  on  the  play.     Soon  after  the  departure 
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of  '  the  chief,'  Alexander  joined  him  as  an 
active  coadjutor,  while  he  lodged  in  the  same 
house  in  the  second-floor  back.  He  did  not 
help  to  construct  the  drama  or  to  write  it, 
but  he  listened  with  flattering  attention  to  the 
reading  of  scenes,  and  went  forth  into  the  by- 
ways of  journalism  and  talked  about  them — 
and  his  acquaintance  was,  hke  Sam  Weller's 
knowledge  of  London, '  extensive  and  peculiar.' 
There  was  not  a  newspaper  office,  big  or  little, 
between  Charing  Cross  and  Ludgate  Hill  but 
he  was  on  some  kind  of  speaking  terms  with  ; 
he  knew  the  men — he  had  had  drinks  with 
them — who  wrote  the  paragraphs  everywhere 
about  everything  ;  and  he  exchanged  saluta- 
tions with  the  frequenters  of  all  the  bars  of 
the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street.  So  it  came  about 
that  such  greetings  and  expositions  as  these 
often  passed  when  he  showed  himself  in  one 
of  his  favourite  haunts. 

'  Well,  Alexander,  how  goes  the  play  ? ' 
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'  The  play  ?  What  play  ? '  said  Alexander, 
affecting  absence  of  mind. 

'  Your  friend  Ainsworth's  play — the  shay 
duffer — the  masterpiece  ?  ' 

'  The  play  of  Mr.  Ainsworth,'  said  Alex- 
ander portentously,  '  is  not  to  be  lightly  spoken 
of.  It  goes  exceedingly  well ;  and  it  will  take 
the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  one  or  two  writers 
who  believe  themselves  dramatists.  The  Great 
Panjandrum  is,  I  believe,  smelling  after  it ; 
but  he  buys  a  play  only  to  put  it  in  a  chest  to 
grow  mouldy  and  out  of  date.  Mr.  Ainsworth 
and  I  understand  business  better  than  to  have 
dealings  with  the  Panjandrum.' 

'  Is  the  play  nearly  ready  ?  '  asked  one. 

'  The  play  has  been  nearly  finished  for  a 
long  time ;  but  Mr.  Ainsworth  is  always  going 
over  his  dialogue  again — and  there  are  very 
pretty  things  in  it.  I  remember  one  exceed- 
ingly pretty  thing  he  read  to  me  last  night. 
A  mock-heroic  lover  is  addressing  his  sweet- 
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heart,  and  he  says,  "  Truth  resides  in  you,  as 
the  bee  in  the  flower."  But  I  beUeve  he  will 
touch  it  up  unto  seventy  times  seven  if  I  do 
not  take  it  from  him  and  carry  it  out  into  the 
market.' 

And  presently  hints,  guesses,  intimations, 
paragraphs,  began  to  appear  to  whet  public 
curiosity  regarding  the  play  of  '  Mr.  Alan 
Ainsworth,  the  well-known  journalist  and 
dramatic  critic' 

It  was  not  unlikely  that  Alexander  himself 
was  responsible  for  one  or  two  of  these  para- 
graphs, for  Ainsworth  had  turned  him  on  to 
assist  him  in  '  doing  '  the  theatres,  and  had 
found  that,  with  a  little  editing,  his  stuff 
passed  as  tolerable,  work-a-day  journalism  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  had  found  him 
occupation  as  a  purveyor  of  gossip  on  one 
or  two  journals — notably  on  that  Lancashire 
journal  whose  staff  he  had  once  himself 
adorned.     Certain  (not  all)  of  the  paragraphs 
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caught  Ainsworth's  eye,  and  he  was  very- 
wroth. 

'This  must  be  from  your  gossip,  Alex- 
ander ! '  he  said.  '  And  I  wanted  the  whole 
thing  kept  secret.' 

'  But,  Ainsworth,'  said  Alexander,  '  the 
way  to  get  your  play  forward  is,  first,  to 
get  it  talked  about.  I  flatter  myself  I  have 
worked  that  very  well.  I  am  proud  of  the 
result.' 

'  I  am  not ! '  said  Ainsworth.  '  It  may 
seem  ungrateful  in  me,  Alexander ;  but  I  am 
not.  And  I  beg  of  you  that  you  will  hence- 
forward say  nothing  at  all  about  it ;  or,  if  you 
must  say  something,  since  you  have  begun,  say 
something  that  will  put  people  off  the  scent. 
Understand,  please,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I 
want  the  time  and  the  place  of  its  production 
— if  it  ever  is  produced — and  its  author's 
name  kept  secret.  Don't  be  offended  with 
me  ;  but  I  have  my  good  reasons.' 
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'  My  dear  Ainsworth,'  said  Alexander,  '  I 
know  them.  You  have  not,  if  I  may  say  so, 
hid  your  flame  under  a  bushel ! '  And  he 
shook  with  laughter  at  his  joke. 

'  What  do  you  mean?  '  said  Ainsworth, 
scarce  knowing  whether  to  be  angry  or 
ashamed. 

'  My  dear  Ainsworth,'  said  Alexander, 
'  you  know  what  I  mean  very  well.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it.  I  only  wonder  that,  after  seeing 
her  and  knowing  her,  any  man  could  take 
the  smallest  degree  of  interest  in  another 
woman.  .  .  .  What  says  Tennyson  ?  "A 
daughter  of  the  gods  !  Divinely  tall,  and 
most  divinely  fair  !  "  Even  the  miserable  in- 
dividual before  you  is  subject  to  her  fasci- 
nation. But  do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear 
Ainsworth,  I  have  no  pretension  to  have 
engaged  anything  but  her  most  friendly 
regard.  I  pay  my  homage  from  afar  off,  and 
beat  upon  my  breast.     I  am  not  worthy  of 
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her ;  indeed,  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that 
you  are — or  that  any  man  is.' 

'  I  thank  you  for  that  last  clause,  Alex- 
ander,' said  Ainsworth  ;  '  it  soothes  my 
vanity.' 

'  And  let  me  take  the  liberty  of  telling  you, 
Ainsworth,'  said  Alexander,  brimming  over 
with  his  subject,  '  that  you  have  an  immense 
amount  of  absurd  vanity.' 

'JSTow,  really  and  truly,  Alexander,'  said 
Ainsworth  in  surprise,  '  do  you  think  me  a 
vain  person  ? ' 

'  A  very  vain  person,'  answered  Alexander. 
'  What  does  your  toiling  at  this  play  mean  ? 
Vanity!' 

'You  mean  it  is  vain  to  expect  anything 
from  it  ?  I  daresay  you  are  right,  though  I 
did  not  expect  you  would  be  the  first  to  tell 
me  the  brutal  truth  about  it.' 

'  I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind,  Ainsworth,' 
said  Alexander,  becoming  very  serious  ;  '  and 
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you  ought  to  know  I  do  not.  You  are  a  very 
clever  fellow,  my  dear  A^insworth,  but  in  some 
things  you  are  dull.  I  am  surprised  that  you 
should  do  your  female  characters  in  your  play 
so  well,  for  actually  and  truly  you  are  a  dull 
dog  in  understanding  the  one  woman  you 
ought  to  understand  best  of  all.' 

'  Come  now  ;  what  do  you  mean,  Alex- 
ander ?  You  are  taking  long  to  get  to  your 
point.' 

'  I  venture  to  think,'  said  Alexander  with 
heavy  emphasis,  '  that  I  know  a  good  deal  of 
women  ;  and  I  mean  and  I  say  that  you  do 
not  understand  Miss  Eaynor.  You  are  vain 
enough  to  wish  to  get  to  her  level  of  wealth 
by  your  play ;  and  you  do  not  understand 
that  she  is  the  kind  of  woman  that  thinks 
nothing  of  fortune  ! — you  do  not  understand 
it,  Ains worth  ! — that  if  she  were  fond  of  a 
man  she  would  follow  him  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  though  he  had  not  a  penny  to  bless 
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himself  with,  and  she  would  pour  out  all  she 
had  upon  him  with  generous  profusion.' 

'  I  do  not  understand  that  ?  '  exclaimed 
Ainsworth.  '  I  understand  that  only  too 
well !  That  is  why  I  stick  to  my  play  and 
hold  my  tongue  ;  because  I  would  not  take 
advantage  of  her  generosity!  I  will  not 
be  thought  by  any  one  to  be  a  fortune- 
hunter  ! ' 

'  I  maintain,  Ainsworth,'  persisted  Alex- 
ander, '  that  it  is  all  vanity  ! ' 

'  If  you  must  give  it  a  name,  Alexander,' 
said  Ainsworth,  '  "  Pride  "  is  a  better  word.' 

'  "  Vanity,"  '  said  Alexander  obstinately  ; 
'  1  prefer  "  Vanity."  ' 

'What  would  you  say — what  does  the 
world  say — of  a  poor  man  that  marries  a  rich 
wife  and  spends  her  money  ?  ' 

'  A  fico  for  the  world  ! '  said  Alexander. 

'  And  a  fico  for  your  opinion,  Alexander  ! 
I  shall  go  through  with  the  play.' 
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'  Yery  well,'  said  Alexander.  '  I  knew 
you  were  an  obstinate  mule.  Lancastrian 
and  Scotch  make  a  bad  cross,'  said  he  medi- 
tatively. 

'  Well  now,'  said  Ainsworth,  '  let  us  get 
on  with  the  play.  Will  you  listen  to  my  last 
scene  ?  I  have  pretty  well  re-written  it  since 
last  night.' 

'  Of  course  I  will  hsten,'  said  Alexander, 
in  a  tone  of  some  offence.  '  What  am  I  here 
for  but  to  listen  ?  Am  I  not  bound  to  help 
you  all  I  can  ?  ' 

So  the  scene  was  read,  and  commented 
on.  Before  they  parted  for  the  night,  Ains- 
worth impressed  again  upon  Alexander  the 
advisability,  the  necessity,  of  being  secret 
about  all  things  connected  with  the  play. 
Alexander  grudgingly  agreed  ;  but  he  con- 
trived that  his  silence  should  be  as  useful 
to  Ainsworth  as  his  speech  had  been.  His 
manner  of  holding  his  tongue  was  as  eloquent 
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as  Lord  Burleigh's  way  of  nodding  his  head. 
When  he  was  greeted  in  the  old  way  :  '  Well, 
how  goes  the  play  ?  '—he  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused from  making  an  answer  ;  he  had  found 
he  had  made  a  grievous  mistake  in  speaking 
of  it  at  all ;  and  he  had  now  been  expressly 
forbidden  to  say  a  word  about  it,  and  he 
would  religiously  obey  his  instructions.  On 
another  day  he  was  asked,  Would  he  not  just 
say  whether  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Cathedral 
had  acquired  the  rights  for  America?  No  ; 
he  would  not  say  who  had  acquired  any 
rights  ;  secrecy  had  been  enjoined,  and 
secrecy  should  be  maintained.  He  might,  at 
least,  say  whether  or  no — a  mere  nod  or 
shake  of  the  head  would  do — it  was  Mr. 
Ainsworth's  play  that  the  manager  of  the 
Academy  Theatre  had  set  down  for  produc- 
tion after  the  Christmas  holidays.  Alexander 
neither  nodded  his  head  nor  shook  it ;  he 
solemnly  put  his  nose  into  his  refreshment, 
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but  he  imported  a  self-satisfied  twinkle  into 
his  eye. 

Of  course,  paragraphs  immediately  ap- 
peared to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Ains worth's 
play  would  be  seen  soon  after  Christmas — 
when  it  would  be  produced  at  the  Academy 
— and  that  the  famous  agent,  Mr.  Cathedral, 
had  purchased  the  American  acting  rights  ; 
and,  equally  of  course,  neither  the  manager 
of  the  Academy  nor  the  eminent  Mr.  Cathe- 
dral took  the  trouble  to  deny  these  reports. 

There  was  one  man  of  consequence  who 
was  moved  by  these  paragraphs — whether 
the  latter  or  the  former  set,  I  cannot  say. 
The  manager  of  the  Variety  Theatre — himself 
an  actor — was  in  desperate  phght.  For  some 
time  he  had  touched  nothing  that  had  paid 
him  ;  he  had  lost  faith  in  the  established 
playwrights,  and  publicly  sneered  at  them, 
and  he  had  a  great  mind  to  try  a  bold — it 
seemed  to  his  theatrical  acquaintance  a  reck- 
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less — experiment :  to  produce  a  new  play  by 
a  new  writer !  He  had  heard  of  this  young 
man,  Ainsworth,  and  he  knew  he  was  gener- 
ally thought  well  of  as  a  dramatic  critic ;  he 
was  aware — he  had  frequently  proved  it  by 
example — that  it  was  seldom  a  critic  of  the 
drama  had  written  a  play,  but  yet  it  was  not 
conclusively  proved  that  a  critic  could  not ; 
so  one  day  he  sat  down  in  his  room  at  the 
theatre  and  scribbled  a  note  to  Ainsworth  : 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  have  seen  it  mentioned  that 
you  are  writing  a  play.  You  are  acquainted 
with  the  requirements  of  this  theatre.  If 
you  think  your  play  is  at  all  likely  to  suit 
my  requirements,  send  it  to  me  (type-written) 
when  it  is  finished,  and  I  will  read  it.' 

'  Hooray  ! '  cried  Ainsworth  when  he  read 
the  note.  '  Of  course  he  promises  nothing, 
and   I   know   the   chief  requirement   of  his 
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theatre  is  that  a  play  should  contain  a  part 
for  him.  I  think  mine  contains  that,  Alex- 
ander ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  an  immense  deal 
to  get  a  spontaneous  offer  even  to  read  it ! ' 

'  And  yet,'  said  Alexander  triumphantly, 
*  you  entertained  the  opinion  that  my  gossip 
was  nothing  but  pernicious  ! ' 
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Vol.  III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts — Eastern  Sketches. 
Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy.    |    Vol.  V.  Stories— Condensed  Novels,  &c. 
Vol.  VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 
Vol.VII.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope— II.    With  Portrait  by  John  Pettie,  R.A. 

THE  SELECT  WORKS  OF  BRET  HARTE,  in  Prose  and  Poetry  With  Introductory 
Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portrnit  of  Author,  and  50  Illusts.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  ex..  ts.  6«!. 

BRET  HARTE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Hand-made  paper  &buckram.  Cr.Svo,  4s.6<l. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  PIRATE  ISLE.  With  28  original  Drawings  by  Katb 
Gres:naway,  reproduced  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans.    Small  4to,  cloth,  58. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6<1.  each. 
A  WAIF  OF  THE  PLAINS.     With  60  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
A  WARD  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GATE.    With  59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L  Wood. 
A  SAPPHO  OF  GREfeN  SPRINGS,  &c.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  Hums  Nisbet. 
COLONEL    STARBOTTLE'S   CLIENT,  AND   SOME    OTHER   PEOPLE.      With  a 

Frontispiece  by  FrBd.  Barnard. 
SUSY:  A  Novel.     Witli  Froji^ispiece  and  Vignette  by  J.  A.  Christie. 
SALLY  bows,  &c.    With  47  Illastrations  by  W.  D.  Almond,  &c. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
GABRIEL  CONROY.  I    THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP,  &C. 

AN   HEIRESS  OF  RED  DOG,  &c.         |    CALIFORNIAN  STORIES. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss.  each;  cloth  limp,  3s.  6tl.  each. 

FLIP.  1         MARUJA. I      A  PHYLLIS  OF  THE  SIERRAS. 

Fcap,  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  each. 
THE  TWINS  OF  TABLE  MOUNTAIN.    I     JEFF  BRIGGS'S  LOYE  STORY. 
SNOW-BOUND  AT  EAGLE'S. j 

BRYDGES.— UNCLE  SAM  AT  HOME.     By  Harold  Brydges.    Post 

Svo.  illustrated  boards,  3s. ;  cloth  limp,  Ss.  6cl. 

BUCHANAN'S   (ROBERT)    WORKS.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  «s.  each. 

SELECTED^ POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.  With  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalzieu 

THE  EARTHQUAKE  J  or,  Six  Days  and  a  Sabbath. 

THE  CITY  OF  DREAM :  An  Epic  Poem,    With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Macnab. 

THE  WANDERING  JEW ;  A  Christmas  Carol.    Second  Edition. 

THE   OUTCAST  :  A  Rhyme  for  the  Time.    With  15  Illustrations  by  Rudolf  Blind, 

Peter.  Macnab,  and  Hume  Nisbet.    Small  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 
ROBERT  BUCHANAN'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  <>«1. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<1.  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 


THE   SHADOW  OF  THE   SWORD. 

A  CHILD  OF  NATURE.    Frontispiece. 

GOD  AND  THE  MAN.  With  11  Illus- 
trations by  Fred.  Barnard. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MADELINE. 
With  Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 


LOVE   ME   FOR  EVER.     Frontispiece. 
ANNAN  WATER.  |  FOXGLOVE  MANOR. 
THE   NEW  ABELARD. 
MATT  :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan.     Front. 
THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MINE.    Front. 
THE   HEIR  OF  LINNE. 


THE  WEDDING-RING.    2  vols . ,  crown  Svo. [Shortly. 

BURTON  (CAPTAIN). -THE   BOOK    OF    THE    SWORD:   Being  a 

Kiston'  ot  the  Sword  and  its  Use  in   all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  Times.     By 
RiCHigRD  F.  Burton.     With  over  400  Illustrations.    Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  33s. 

BURTON  (ROBERT)^  ^^     ~~ 

THE  ANATOMY    OF    MELANCHOLY:    A  New  Edition,  with  translations    of  the 

Clkssiqal  Extracts,    Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  Od. 
MELANCHOLY  ANATOMISED    Being  an  Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Burton's 

Anatomy  OF  Melancholy.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  t»<l. 

TAINE    (T.   HALL),    NOVELS    BY.     Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  3s.  Cd.  each; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  3s.  each;  cloth  limp,  3s.  (Jd.  each. 
SHADOW  OF  A  CRIME.    |    A  SON  OF  HAGAR.         |    THE  DEEMSTER. 

CAMEROlTTeoMlANDERjr-THE    CRUISE   OF"   THE    "BLACK 

PRINCE"  PRIVATEER.     By  V.  Lovett  Cameron,  R.N.,  C.B.    With  Two  Illustra- 
tions by  P.  Macnab.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s.;  postSvo.  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

CAMERONTMFSTHrLO VETT)7N0VELSB Y:  Post svo, iii^bdi:, 37.60^. 

JULIET'S  GUARDIAN.  1    DECEIVERS  EVER, 
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CARLYLE  (THOMAS)  ON  THE  CH0ICE"0F~B00KST ~   With^Life 

by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  and  Three  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  cloth  ertra,  Is.  Ctl. 
CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE  AND  R.  W.  EMERSON,  183«  tO  1872. 
Edited  by  C.  E.  Norton.     With  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  i24si. 

CARLYLE  (JANE  WELSH),  LIFE  OF.     By  Mrs.  Alexander'Ireland. 

With  Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.    Small  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6<I. 

CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGE)  "WORKS.  VoL  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete; 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II.,  the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.    Vol.  III.,  the  Translations 

of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra^  Cs.  each. 

CHATTO  AND  JACKSON. --A  TREATISE  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING, 

Historical  and  Practical.    By  William  Andrew  Chatto  and  John  Jackson.     With 

an  Additional  Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn,  and 450  fine  lUusts.  Large  4t0.hf.-bd.,  888. 

CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN :  A  Golden  Key.     By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Demy  Svo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  6*1. 

CLARE.— FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  A  LASS :  A  Tal^  orT^^^r"By 

_  Austin  Clark.     Post  Svo,  picture  boards,  3a. ;  cloth  limp,  2^.  6<j. 

CLIVE  (MRS.  ARCHER),  NOVELS  BY.   Post^svo.  iiiust.  b^I^dTs.  2s.  each 

PAUL  FERROLL. |      WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE. 

CLODD.-MYTHS    AND    DREAMS.      By   Edward    Clodd,   F.R.A.S. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6fl. 

COBBAN  (J.  MACLAREN),  NOVELL  BY.      ~ 

THE  CURE  OF  SOULS.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
THE  RED  SULTAN.     Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo. 


COLEMAN  (JOHN),   WdRKSHBY;  ' 

PLAYERS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS  I  HAVE  KNOWN.   Two  Vols  ,  Svo,  cloth,  24s. 
CURLY;  An  Actor's  Story.  With  21  lUusts.  by  J.  C.  Dollman.   Cr.  Svo,  cl  ,  Is.  «<l. 

COLERIDGE.— THE  SEVEN  SLEEPERS  OF  EPHESUS.     By  M.^: 

Coleridge.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6<l. 

COLLINS  (C7TiXST0N).-THE  BAR  SINISTER.  "P^st  8vo,  2s: 
COLLINS  (MORTIMER  AND  FRANCES),  NOVELS  BY.      '  ' 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  MIDNIGHT.      |      BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR. 
TRANSMIGRATION.      |      YOU  PLAY  ME  FALSE.      |     A  VILLAGE  COMEDY. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
SWEET  ANNE  PAGE.  |  FIGHT  WITH  FORTUNE.  |  SWEET  &  TWENTY.  |  FRANCES. 

COLLINS  (WILKIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6«l.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each ;  cl.  limp,  2s,  6il.  each. 
ANTONINA.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
BASIL.     Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
HIDE   AND  SEEK,    illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
AFTER  DARK.     Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Houghton.  |    THE  TWO  DESTINIES, 
THE   DEAD   SECRET.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
QUEEN   OF  HEARTS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.    With  Illusts.  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  R.  A.,  and  F.  A.  Fraser 
NO  NAME.    With  Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
MY   MISCELLANIES.     With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 
ARMADALE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Thomas. 

THE  MOONSTONE.    With  Illustrations  by  (3.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Fraser. 
MAN  AND  WIFE.    With  Illustrations  by  William  Small. 
POOR  MISS  FINCH.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edv/ard  Hughes. 
MISS  OR  MRS.?    With  Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Henry  Woods,  A. R.A. 
THE  NEW   MAGDALEN.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Reinhardt. 
THE  FROZEN   DEEP.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.    Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Sydney  Hall. 
THE  HAUNTED  HOTEL.    Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 
THE  FALLEN   LEAVES.    I    HEART  AND   SCIENCE.  1  THE  EVIL  GENIUS. 
JEZEBEL'S  DAUGHTER.        "I   SAY  NO."  LITTLE   NOVELS. 

THE   BLACK  ROBE.  |    A  ROGUE'S  LIFE.  |  THE  LEGACY  OF  CAIN 

BLIND   LOVE.      With  Preface  by  Walter  Besant,  and  Illusts.  by  A.  Forest if.b . 

COLLINS  (JOHN  CHURTON,  M.A.),  BOOKS  BY^  ~ 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TENNYSON.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

JONATHAN  SWIFT  :  A  Biographical  and  Critical  Study.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  S» 
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COLMAN'S  HUMOROUS  WORKS  :  "  Broad  Grins,"  "  My  Nightgown 

and  Slippers  "  and  other  Humorous  Works  ot    Georgk  Colman.     With  Lite  by 
G  B.  Buckst'one,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  78.  <>«1. 

COLMORET^ATTALLEY  of  shadows.      By  G.  CoLMORE,  Author 

of  "  A  Conspiracy  of  Silence."    Two  Vols.,  crownSvo. 

COLQUHOUN.-EVERY    INCH    A    SOLDIER  :  A  Novel.      By  M.  J. 

CoLQUHOUN.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

CONVALESCENt~COOKERY :   A  Family  Handbook.     By  Catherine 

Ryan.     CrownSvo,  Is.;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6*1. 

CONWAY TMONCURE  D.),   WORKS  BY. 

DEMONOLOGY  AND  DEVIL-LORE.    65  Illustrations.    Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth  3^9. 
A  NECKLACE  OF  STOKIES.     25  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.     Sq.  8vo,  cloth,  0». 
PINE   AND   PALM:  A  Novel.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  31s. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  RULES  OF  CIVILITY.   Fcap.  8vo,  Jap,  vellum,  38.  Od. 

COOK  (DUTTON),  NOVELS  BY. 

PAUL  FOSTER'S  DAUGHTER.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  ti».  Od.;  post  8vo,illust.  boards,  39, 
LEO.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. . 

COOPER  (EDWARD   H  )-GEOFFORY   HAMILTON.     Two  Vols. 

C0RFWrLL7=P0PULAR   ROMANCES    OF    THE  WEST  OF  ENG- 

LAND  ;    or,  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.     Collected 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Two  Steet-plates  by  Geo.Cruikshank.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  78.  fid. 

COTES.  — T WO~MRLS10N~A"B ARGE.     By  V.   Cecil  Cotes.      With 

44  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3i*.  6d. 

CRADDMk:=THE^ROPHET    of  the  great  SMOKY  MOUN- 

TAINS.  By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Post  8yo.  illust.  bds.,  38. ;  cl.  limp,  38.  Od. 

CRW.— adventures  of  a  fair  rebel.    By  Matt  Crim.    With 

a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  38. 
CROKER  (B.M.),   NOVELS   BY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d.  each;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3»*.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  38.  <id.  each. 
PRETTV  MISS  NEVILLE.  I      DIANA  BARRINGTON. 

A  BIRD  OF  PASSAGE.      [PROPER  PRIDE. 

A  FAMILY  LIKENESS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

"TO  LET,"  &c.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  38. ;  cloth,  38.6«1. ' 

CRUIKSHANK'S    COMIC    ALMANACK.     Complete  in  Two  Series: 

The  First  from  1835  to  1843;  the  Second  from  T844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  01 
the  Best  Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  Cruik- 
SHANK,  HiNE,  Landells,  &c.  Two  Vols.,  crowu  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each. 
THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84 
Illustrations  and  a  Bibliography.     Crovvn  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Od. 

CUMMIN(r(C.  T.  "GORDON),  WORK^S  BY.      Demy  8vo,  cFex.,  8s.  Od.  each. 
IN   THE  HEBRIDES.     With  Autotype  Facsimile  and  23  Illustrations. 
IN  THE   HIMALAYAS  AND  ON  THE  INDIAN  PLAINS.     With  42  Illustrations. 
TWO   HAPPY  YEARS  IN   CEYLON.     W  ith  28  Illustrations. 
VIA  CORNWALL  TO  EGYPT.     With  Photogravure  Frontis.    Demy  Svo,  cl.,  78.  6d. 

CUSSANS.— A  HANDBOOK  OF  HERALDRY ;   with  InstructiolT^  for 

Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.    By  John  E.  Cussans.    With 
408  Woodcuts  and  2  Coloured  Plates.    Fourth  edition,  revised,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Gs. 

CYPLES(W.)-HEARTS of  GOLPTcr.Sv^^Ss.ed.;  p^^8^o,bds.,2s. 
nANIEL-MERRIE  ENGLAND  IN  THE  OLDENTIME.   By  George 

'^     Daniel.  \A  ith  Illustrations  by  Robert  Cruikshank.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  Od. 

DAUDET.-THE    EVANGELIST;    or,   Port   Salvation.      By  Alphon"^ 
Daudet.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

DAVENANT.-HINTS  FOR~PA'SENT^"ON~f HE~CH"0ICE  OF  A  PRO- 
FESSION FOR  THEIR  SONS.     By  F.  Davenant,  M.A.    Post  8vo.  Is.  j  cl.,  Is.  Od. 

DAVIES  (DR.  N.  E.  YORKE-),  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth  limp.  Is.  Od.  each. 
ONE  THOUSAND  MEDICAL  MAXIMS  AND   SURGICAL  HINTS. 
NURSERY  HINTS:   A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
FOODS  FOR  THE  FAT:    A  Treatise  on  Corpulency,  and  a  Dietary  for  its  Curq. 
AIDS  TO  LONG  LIFE.    Crown  Svo,  3s. ;  cloth  limp  ,3s.  Od, 
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DAVIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  for  the  first 

time  Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  l^s. 

DAWSONT^THE   FOljNTArN~OF  YOUTH  :   A  Novel  of  Adventure. 

By  Erasmus  Dawson,  M.B.     Edited  by  Paul  Devom.     With  Two  Illustrations  by 
Hume  Nisbet.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lit*.  <><!.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  fls. 

DEGUERIN.— THE  JOURNAL  OF  MAURICE  DE  GUERIN.    Edited 

by  G.  S.  Trebutien,     With   a   Memoir   by  Sainte-Beuve.     Translated  from  the 
2oth  French  Edition  by  Jessie  P.  Frothingham.  Fcap.  Svo,  half-bound,  3a.  Oil. 

DE  MAISTRE."A^0URNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.     By  Xavier  de 

Maistre.    Translated  by  Henrv  Attwell.     Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  *2a.  tfd. 

DE  MILLK^~CASTLE  IN    SPAIN.     By  James  De  Mille.    With  a 

Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  2«. 

DeWyTtHEV^THE  BLUE  RIBBON  OF  THE  TURF :  A  Chronicle 

of  the  Race  for  The  Derby,  from  Diomed  to  Donovan.     With  Brief  Accounts  of 
The  Oaks.     By  Louis  Henry  Curzon      Crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  tis.  tid. 

DERWENTTLEITH),  NOVELS  BY.  Cr.8vo,cl.,:is.«d.ea.;post8vo.bds.,«8.ea. 
OUR  LADY   OF  TEARS. |    CIRCE'S  LOVERS. 

DICKENS  (CHARLES),   NOVELS  BY.      Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 

SKETCHES  BY   BOZ.  I    NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS. |    OLIVER  TWIST. 

THE  SPEECHES  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS,  1841-1870.  With  a  New  Bibliography, 
Edited  by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. — Also  a 
Smaller  Edition,  in  the  Movfaiy  Libvarv,  post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  38.  6<1. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.  By  Alfred  Rimmer,  With  57  Illustrations 
by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred  Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  Odj 

DICTIONARIES. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  C.  Brewer,  I.L.D.     Crnwn  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  With  an  English  Bibliography. 
Fifteenth  Thousand.     Crown  Rvo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  <mI. 

AUTHORS  AND   THEIR   WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  limp,  39. 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Note=;.     Bv  Samuel  A,  Bent,  A.M.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

SLANG  DICTIONARY  :  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6s.  6d. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY:  A  Biographical  Dictionary.   By  F.  Hays.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  5s. 

WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES:  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-ol- 
the-Way  Matters.     By  Ei.ikzer  Edwards.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

DIDEROT.— THE~PARADOX  OF  ACTING.  Translated,  with  Annota- 
tions,  from  Diderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le  Comedien,"  by  Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
With  a  Preface  by  Henry  Irving.     Crown  Svo,  parchment,  4s.  6<l. 

FoTs'ON  (AUSTIN),  WORKS  BY. 

THOMAS  BEWICK  &  HIS  PUPILS.    With  95  Illustrations.     Square  Svo,  cloth.  69. 
FOUR  FRENCHWOMEN.    With  4  Portraits.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  Os. 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  VIGNETTES.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top.  68. 

D0BS0N~(W7^.)-P0ETICAL  INGENUITIES  AND  ECCENTRICI- 

TIES.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3.S.  6d. . 


DONOVAN  (DICK),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY. 

Post-  Svo.  illustrated  boird^.  3s.  each;  cloth  limp,  3s. 


6d.  each. 


THE  MAN-HUNTER.  |    WANTED  I 

CAUGHT  AT  LAST! 

TRACKED   AND  TAKEN. 

YkHO  POISONED  HETTY  DUNCAN? 


A  DETECTIVE'S  TRIUMPHS. 
IN  THE  GRIP  OF  THE   LAW. 
FROM  INFORMATION  RECEIVED. 
LINK  BY  LINK. 


SUSPICION  AROUSED.  IShortly, 

Ciown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  38.  each  ; 

cloth  limp,  3s.  6d.  each. 
THE  MAN  FROM  MANCHESTER.    With  23  Illustrations. 
TRACKED  TO  DOOM.     With  6  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 

D^YLiETCONAN):=THE  FIRM  OF  GIRDLEStONE.     By  A.  Conan 
PoYLB;  Author  of  "  Micah  Clarke."    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ;js,  ©J. 


8  BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY  

DRAMATISTS,    THE   OLD.     with  Vignette  Portraits.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s.  per  Vol. 

BEN  JONSON'S  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
eraphical  Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford.     Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham.   Three  Vols. 

CHAPMAN'S  WORKS.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  A.  C.  Swinburne  ;  Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    One  Vo.. 

MASSINGER'S  PLAYS.   From  Gifford's  Text.    Edit  by  Col. Cunningham.  OneVoI. 

DUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNETTE),  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6tl.  each. 
A  SOCIAL  DEPARTURE :  How  Orthodocia  and  I  Went  round  the  World  by  Our- 
selves.    With  III  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  IN  LONDON.     With  8o  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
THE  SIMPLE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  MEMSAHIB.    Illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 

DYER.— THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  PLANTS.    By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 

Dyer,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

f^ARLY   ENGLISH   POETS.     Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annota- 
tions,  bv  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 
FLETCHER'S  (GILES)  COMPLETE  POEMS.    One  Vol. 
DAYIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Two  Vols. 
HERRICK'S  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.    Three  Vols. 
SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Three  Vols. 

EDGCUMBE.— ZEPHYRUS  :  A  Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  River  Plate.' 
By  E.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumbe.     With  41  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

EDWARDES  (MRS.  ANNIE),  NOVELS  BY: 

A  POINT  OF  HONOUR.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  «s. 

ARCHIE  LOYELL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  »xtra,-3s.  6€l. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  g». 

EDWARDS    (ELIEZER).-WORDS,    FACTS,    AND    PHRASES:    A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-ot-the-Way  Matters.    By  Eliezer  Edwards. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6<l.  

EDWARDS  (M.  BETHAM-),  NOVELS  BY. 

KITTY.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  iis. ;  cloth  limp,  iis.  6<I. 

FELICIA.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

EGERTON. -SUSSEX  FOLK  &  SUSSEX  WAYS.  By  Rev. J.  C.  Egerton. 

_     With  Introducrton  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Wage,  and  4  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  5s. 

EGGLESTON  (EDWARD).— ROXY  :  A  Novel.  Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,2s. 

ENGLISHMAN'S   HOUSE,    THE:   A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested'in 

Selecting  or  Building  a  House  j    with  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.     By  C.  J. 

_  Richardson.    With  Coloured  Frgntispiece  and  600  lUusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7».  iid, 

EWALD  (ALEX.  CHARLES,  F.S. A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES   OF    PRINCE    CHARLES    STUART,    Count   of  Albany 
(The  Young  Pretender).    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
STORIES  FROM  THE  STATE  PAPERS.    With  an  Autotype.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6». 

EYES,    OUR  :   How  to  Preserve  Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age.     By 
John  Browning,  F.R.A.S.    With  70  Illusts.     Eighteenth  Thousand.  Crown  Svo,  Is. 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  By  Samuel  Arthur 

Bent,  A.M.     Fiith  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ts.  6d. 

FARADAY    (MICHAEL),    WORKS    BY.    Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each! 

THE  CHEMICAL  HISTORY  OF  A  CANDLE:  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Audience.     Edited  by  William  Crookes.  F.C.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  FORCES  OF  NATURE,  AND  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO 
EACH  OTHER.    Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S.     With  Illustrations. 

FARRER  (J.   ANSON),  WORKS  BY.  ^ 

MILITARY  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

WAR;  Three  Essays,  reprinted  from  "  Military  Manners."     Cr.  Svo,  Is. ;  cl.,  Is. 6d. 


FENN  (G.  MANVILLE),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  NEW  MISTRESS.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards  «2s. 
WITNESS  TO  THE  DEED.    Three  Vo's..  ciown  8vo. 
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FIN-BEC— THE   CUPBOARD   PAPERS  :   Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.    By  Fin-Bec.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  6fl. 

FIREWORKS,   THE  COMPLETE  ART  OF  MAKING ;  or,  The  Pyro- 

technlst's  Treasury.     By  Thomas  Kentish.   With  267  lUustrationF.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3». 

FITZGERALD  (PERCY,  M.A.,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  WORLD  BEHIND  THE   SCENES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Passages  from  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.     Post  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  6d. 
A  DJLX!S  TOUR:  Journey  through  France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches.  Cr.4to,l8. 
FATAL  ZERO.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6cl. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards',  3a 

Post  Svo,  illustr?ted  boards,  3s.  each. 
BELLA  DONNA.  I  LADY  OP  BRANTOME.  I  THE   SECOND  MRS.  TILLOTSON. 
POLLY.  I  NEVER  FORGOTTEN.    I  SEVENTY-FIVE  BROOKE  STREET. 
LIFE  OF  JAMES  BOSWELL  (of  Auchinleck).    With  an  Account  of  his  Sayings, 
Doings,  and  Writings  ;  and  Four  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  34s. 

FLAMMARION.— URANIA  :    A  Romance.     By  Camille  Flammarion. 
Translated  by  Augusta  Rice  Stetson.      With  87  Illustrations  by  De   Bieler, 
_     Myrjbach,  and  GAMBAiy>.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

FLETCHER'S  (GILES,  B.D.)  COMPTeTEIpOEMS  :  Christ's  Victorle 

in  Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor 
Poems.     With  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  DP.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  (is. 

FLUDYER  (HARRY)  AT  CAMBRIDGE :   A  Series  of  Fan^y^Letters. 

Post  Svo,  picture  cover.  Is. ;  dloth  lij^ip,  Is.  Od. 

FWBLANQUEULBANY).-mT^^  Post8vo,iliust.  bds.,  2s. 

FRANCILLON  (R.  E.j,  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each:   post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3.s.  each. 
ONE  BY  ONE.  I  QUEEN  COPHETUA.  |  A  REAL  QUEEN.  |  KING  OR  KNAVE? 
OLYMPIA.  Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.",  3s'.  ('ESTHER'S  GLOVE.  Fcap.  8vo,  pict.  cover,  Is. 
ROMANCES  OF  THE  LAW.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  33. 
ROPES  OF  SAND.    3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 

FREDERIC  (HAROLD),   NOVELS  BY. 

SEIH'S  BROTHER'S  WIFE.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

THE   LAWTON  GIRL.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  6s. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE,  A  HISTORY "OF^By^ENRY  vI^rTAu^. 

Three  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  boards,  Ts.  6«1.  each. 

FRERE.— PANDURANG  HARI ;  or,  MemoirroTallindoo.'^With  Pre. 
face  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6<1. ;  poat  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  3s. 

FRISWELL  (HAIN).-ONE  OF  TWO :  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.',!^ 

FROST    (THOMAS),    WORKS    BY.      Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  3s.  6€l.  each. 
CIRCUS  LIFE  AND  CIRCUS  CELEBRITIES.    I    LIVES  OF  THE  CONJURERS. 
THE   OLD   SHOWMEN   AND  THE   OLD   LONDON  FAIRS. ^ 

FRY'S  (HERBERT)  ROYAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  LONDON  CHARITIES. 

Showing  their  Nf  me,  Date  of  Foundation,  Objects,  Income,  Officials,  &c.  Edited 
by  John  Lane.    Published  Annually.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  Is.  61I. 

HARDENING  BOOKS.      Post  Svo,  is.  each  ;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6<1.  each. 
"  A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE:  Practical  Advice  as  to  the 
Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.     By  George  Glenny. 
HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE.    By  Tom  and  Jane  Jerrold.     Illustrated. 
THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT.     By  Tom  Jerrold. 
OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN :  The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them.     By 

Tom  JffRROLD.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6rf. 
MY  GARDEN  WILD,  AND  WHAT  I  GREW  THERE.    By  Francis  G.  Heath. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

GARRETT.— THE  CAPEL  GIRLS:  A  Novel.    By  Edward  Garrett. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  33. 

GENTLEMAN'S    MAGAZINE,   THE.      Is.   Monthly.    In    addition  to 

Articles  upon  subjects  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  "TABLE  TALK"  by  Syl- 
vanus  Urban,  and"  PAGES  ON  PLAYS  "  by  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  appear  monthly. 
*^*  Bound  Volumes  for  recent  years  kept  in  stock,  Ss.  iid.  each;  Cases  for  binding,  3a> 


lO      


BOOKS  pueLiSH^D  ev 


GENTLEMAN'S  ANNUAL,  THE.  Published  Annually  in  November  i*. 
The  1892  Annual,  written  by  T.  W.  Speight,  is  entitled  "THE    LOUDWATER 

TRAGEDY." 

GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES.  Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm 
and  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  With  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin,  and  22  Steel 
Plates  after  George  Cruikshank.     Square  8vo.  cloth,  «s.  Od.;  gilt  edges,  7s».  fact. 

gTbbon  (charlesx'novels  by.  .  „      . 

Crown  8vo  cloth  extra,  3«.  Od,  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  38.  each. 
ROBIN  GRAY.  |  LOVING  A  DREAM.    I    THE  GOLDEN  SHAFT. 
THE  flower!  of  THE  FOREST.      |    OF  HIGH  DEGREE. 

Post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  tis.  each 


THE  DEAD  HEART. 

FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WORLD  SAY? 

FOR  THE  KING.  |  A  HARD  KNOT. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOW. 

IN  PASTURES  GREEN. 


IN  LOVE  AND  WAR. 

A  HEART'S  PROBLEM. 

BY  MEAD  AND  STREAM. 

THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW. 

FANCY  FREE.  |  IN  HONOUR  BOUND. 

HEART'S  DELIGHT.  |  BLOOD-MONEY. 


G^BNEXiSOMERVILLE).-SENTENCEDI    Cr.  8vo.  Is.  ;  cl..  Is.  6d. 

GILBERT  (WILLIAM),  NOVELS  BY.      Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
DR.  AUSTIN'S  GUESTS.                        I    JAMES  DUKE,  COSTERMONGER. 
THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.    | 

GILBERT  (W.  S.),  ORIGINAL  PLAYS  BY.     Two  Series,  2s.  6(i.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains:  The  Wicked  World— Pygmalion  and  Galatea- 
Charity— The  Princess— The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series:  Broken  Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen-Dan'l 
Druce— Tom  Cobb— H.  M.S.  "  Pinafore  "—The  Sorcerer— Pirates  of  Penzance. 

EIGHT  ORIGINAL  COMIC  OPERAS~written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer— H. M.S.  "Pinafore"— Pirates  of  Penzance— lolanthe— Patience- 
Princess  Ida— The  Mikado — Trial  by  Tnry.      Demy  Svo.  cloth  limp,  iSs.  Gfl. 

THE  "GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN"  BIRTHDAY  BOOK:  Quotations  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year,  Selected  from  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A. 
Sullivan.    Compiled  by  Alex.  Watson.     Royal  i6mo,  Jap,  leather,  *-js.  6d. 


GLANVILLE  (ERNEST),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Bvo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
THE  LOST  HEIRESS:  A  Tale  of  Love,  Battle,  and  Adventure.     With  2  lUusts. 
THE  FOSSICKER:  A  Romance  of  Mashonaland.     With  2  Illusts.  by  Hume  Nisbet. 

GLENNY.-A  YEAR^S~WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE: 

Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.    By  George  Glenny.    Post  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6<1. 

GODWIN.— LIVES  OF  THE  NECROMANCERS.  By  William  God- 
win.   Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

G0XDEN"TREASURY  of  thought,  the  :  An  Encyclopaedia  of 
Quotations.    Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  7s,  Od. 

G()ODMAN.— THE  FATE  OF  HERBERT  WAYNE.    By  E.  J.  Go^d- 

MAN,  Author  of  "Too  Curious."     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  lis,  fid. 

GOWTNG.-FIVE  THOUSAND  MILES  IN  A  SLEDGE  :  A  Midwinter 

Journey  Across  Siberia.    By  Lionel  F.  Gowing.    With  30  Illustrations  by  C.  J. 
Uren,  and  a  Map  by  E.  Weller.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Ss. 

GRAHAM.  — THE    PROFESSOR'S    WIFE:   A  Story      By  Leonard 

Graham.     Fcap,  Bvo,  picture  cover.  Is. 

GREEKS    AND    ROMANS,    THE    LIFE~OF~THE,    described   from 

Antique  Monuments.    By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner.    Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer. 
With  545  Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7s,  6tl, 

(GREENWOOD    (JAMES),    WORKS    BY.      Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extr^Ss.  Od.  each. 
THE  WILDS  OF  LONDON. |         LOW-LIFE ^DEEPS. ' 

GREVILLE  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY: 

NIKANOR.     Translated  by  Eliza  E,  Chase.     With  8  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth  extra.  Us, ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
A  NOBLE  WOMAN.    Crown  Svo,  c\olh  extra,  58.  ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

GRIFFITH.— CORINTHIA  MARAZION :  A  Novel.  By  Cecil  Grip- 
FiTH,  Author  of  "  Victory  Deane,"  &c.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3js.  6d. 
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JJABBERTON  (JOHN,  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies"),  NOVELS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  38.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  Ss.  Od.  each. 
BRUETON'S  BAYOU. |  COUNTRY   LUCK. 

HAIR,  THE  :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.  Trans- 
lated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  Pincus.     Crown  8vo.  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

HAKE  (DR.  THOMAS  GORDON),  POEMS  BY.   cr.svo.ci.ex   6s.  each"" 

NEW  SYMBOLS.       |    LEGENDS  OF  THE  MORROW.  |      THE  SERPENT  PLAY. 

_MAipENJEC STASJf.  j£ial Ij^t^lot^^  

HALL.-SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  CHARACTER.     By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  and 
George  Cruikshank.    Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6«l. 

HALLIDAJ^^  (ANDR.).-EVERY^DAY1>APERS.    Post  8vo,  bd^T2sr 
HANDWRITING,'  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF.     With  over  loo  Facsimiles 

and  Explanatory  Text.  By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  '^s.  ttd. 

HANKY-PANKY:  Easy  Tncks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  4.*.  6d. 

HARDYJLlDY  DUFFtJS).  -  PAUL  WYNTER'S  SACRIFICE.     2s. 
HARDY   (THOMAS). -UNDER    THE    GREENWOOD    TREE.       By 

Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of'Tess."   With  Portrait  and  15  Illustrations.   Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  gs. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

HARPER.— THE  BRIGHTON  ROAD  :  Old  Times  and  New  on  a  Classic 
Highway.  By  Charles  G.  Harper.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  90  Illus- 
trations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra.  16s. 

HARW00D7=THE~TENTHT:ARL.     By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.    Post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  gs. 

HAWEIS   (MRS.    H.    R.),    WORKS    BY.      Square  Svo.  doth  extra,  68.  each. 
THE  ART  OF  BEAUTY.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations. 
THE   ART  OF  DECORATION.     With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations. 
CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN.     With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
THE  ART  OF  DRESS.    With  32  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
CHAUCER  FOR   SCHOOLS.    Demy  8vo  cloth  limp.  2s.  Otl. 

HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.,M. A.).  -AMERICAN  HUMORISTS  :  Washington 

Irving,    Oliver  Wendell    Holmes,  James  Russell    Lowell,  Artemus   Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

HAWITEY^MARTT^WITHOUT  love  or  LICENCE  :  A  Novel.    By 

Hawley  Smart.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  iis. 

HAV^HOME7^=^OTR~OyFTlOME:  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Annotated  with  Passages  from  the  Author's  Note-book,  and  Illustrated  with  31 
Photogravures.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  15s. 

HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
GARTH.  I   ELLICE  QUENTIN.     I    BEATRIX  RANDOLPH.  |        DUST, 

SEBASTIAN  STROME.  DAVID    POINDEXTER. 

FORTUNE'S  FOOL.  I    THE   SPECTRE  OF  THE  CAMERA. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 

MISS  CADOGNA.  |      LOVE— OR  A  NAME. 

MRS.  GAINSBOROUGH'S  DIAMONDS.    Fcap.  8vo.  illustrated  cover,  la. 

HEATH.-MY  GARDEN  WILD,   AND   WHAT   I    GREW   THERE. 

By  Francis  George  Heath.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  6s. 

HELPS    (SIR    ARTHUR),    WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  29.  6d.  each. 
ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS.    |      SOCIAL  PRESSURE. 
IVAN  DE  BIRON  :   A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra.  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds..  2». 

HENDERSON.— AGATHA   PAGE  :   A  Novel.      By  Isaac  Henderson. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<1. 

HENTY.-RUJUB,  THE  JUGGLER.     By  G.  A.  Henty.    Three  Vols. 
HERMAN.— A  LEADING   LADY.     By  HENRvt>HERMAN,  joint-Author 

cf  "The  Bishops'  Bifele."    Post  8yo,  illustrated  boards,  ^s, 5  glgth  ejtr^,  29.  <i4. 
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HERRICK'S    (ROBERT)    HESPERIDES,  NOBLE    NUMBERS,  AND 

COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.    With  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes  by  the 

Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  P.P. ;  Steel  Portrait,  &c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cl.  bds.,  18s. 
HERTZKA.— FREELAND  :  A  Social  Anticipation.      By  Dr.  Theodor 

Hertzka.     Translated  by  Arthur  Ransom.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

HESSE- WARTEGG.— TUNIS  :  The  Land  and  the  People.    By  Chevalier 

Ernst  von  Hesse-Wartegg.     With  22  Illustrations^ Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

HILL.— TREASON-FELONY  :  A  Novel.  By"  John  Hill.  Two  Vols. 
mFDLEY  (CHARLES),   WORKS  BY. 

TAVERN  ANECDOTES  AND  SAYINGS:  Including  Reminiscences  connected  with 

Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  A  C'HEAP  JACK.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  38.  6«1. 

HOEY.— THE  LOVER'S  CREED,  ^y  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Po'st  8vo,  2s. 

HOLLINGSHEAD(JOHN). —NIAGARA  SPRAY.    Crmvn_8vo, js. 

HOLMES.— THE  SCIENCE  OF  VOICE  PRODUCTION  AND  VOICE 

PRESERVATION.    Bj  Gordon  Holmes,  M.P.     Crown  8vo,  la. ;  cloth.  Is.  iiil. 

HOLMES  (OLIVER  WENDELL),  V^^ORKS  BY. 

THE  AUTOCRAT    OF    THE    BREAKFAST-TABLE.      Illustrated    by  J.    Gordon 

Thomson.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp;  '28.  Od.— Another  Edition,  in  smaller  type,  with 

an  Introduction  by  G.  A.  Sala.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

/     THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE  and  THE  PROFESSOR  AT  THE 

BREAKFAST-TABLE.    In  One  Vol.     Post  8vo,  heilf-bound,  8s. 

HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Life 
of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6<l. 
HOOD'S  WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES.    With  85  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  printed  on 
laid  paper  and  half-bound,  8s. 

HOOD  (JOM).— FROM  NOWHERE  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE:  A 

Noah's  Arkaeological  Narrative.  By  Tom  Hood.  With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.     Square  8'vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  Gs. 

HOOK'S  (THEODORETCHOICE  HUMOROUS  WORKS ;  including  his 

Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.    With  Life  of  the  Author, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7i*.  6d.    

HOOPERT^^fHE    HOUSE    OF    RABY  :   A  Novel.     By  Mrs.  George 

Hooper.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  8s. 

HOPKINS.— " 'TWIXT  LOVE  AND  DUTY:"  A  Novel.     By  Tighe 

Hopkins.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  88. 

HORNE.  —  ORION  :    An   Epic  Poem.     By  Richard  Hengist  Horne. 

With  Photographic  Portrait  by  Summers.    Tenth  Edition.    Cr.Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s» 

HORSE  (THE)  AND  HIS  RIDER  :  An  Anecdotic  Medley.   By  "  Thor- 

MANBY,"    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

HUNGERFORD    (MRS.),  Author  of    "Molly  Bawn,"  NOVELS    BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  8s.  Gd.  each. 
A  MAIDEN  ALL  FORLORN.   I   IN  DURANCE  VILE.   |  A  MENTAL  STRUGGLE. 

MARYEL.  ^1         A  MODERN  CIRCE. 

LADY  VERNER'S  FLIGHT.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

HUNT.— ESSAYS  BY  LEIGH  HUNT  :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner, 

&c      Edited  by  Ebmund  Ollier.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bd.,  8s. 

HUNT  (MRS.  ALFRED),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Otl.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  8s.  each. 
THE  LEADEN  CASKET,    j    SELF-CONDEMNED.       |    THAT  OTHER  PERSON. 
THORNICROFT'S  MODEL.  '  Post  Svo.lUustrated  boards,  8s. 
MRS.  JULIET.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo. 

HUTCHISON.— HINTS  ON  COLT-BREAKING.  By  W.  M.  Hutchison. 

With  25  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

HYDROPHOBIA  :  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System  ;  Technique  of 

his  Method,  and  Statis^cs.  By  Renaud  Suzor,  M.B.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra^  Os. 
IDLER  (THE)  :  A  Monthly  Magazine.  Edited  by  JIerome  K.  Jerome 
*■     and  Robert  E.  Barr.    Profusely  Illustrated.    Sixpence  Monthly.— Vols.  I.,  II.,  and 

III,  now  ready,  cloth  extra,  !$f*,  eacli ;  Cases  for  Binding,  J s,  iUh 
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INGELOW  (JEAN).— FATED  TO  BE  FREE.  .Post  8vo.  illustrated  bds..  gs. 
INDOOR  PAUPERS.  By  One  of  Thfm.  Crown 8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
INNKEEPER'S  HANDBOOK  (THE)  AND  LICENSED  VICTUALLER'S 

MANUAL.    By  J.  Trevor-Davies.     Crown  &vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  <>d. 

IRISH  WIT  AND  HUMOUR,   SONGS  OF.     Collected  and  Edited  by 

A.  Perceval  Graves.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  3s.  fi«I. ^^^ 

JAMES.-A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  QUEISN'S  HOUNDS.     By  Charles 

James.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6<l. 

JANVIER. -PRACTICAL  KERAMICS  FOR~STUDENTS.  By  Catherine 

A.  Janvier.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

JAY  (HARRIETT)rNOVELS   BY.      Po.t  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
THE  DARK  COLLEEN. |    THE   QUHEN   OF  CONNAUGHT. 

JEFFERIES  (RICHARD),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Wo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  «d.  each. 
NATURE  NEAR  LONDON.  [  THE  LIFE  OF  THE   FIELDS,  j   THE  OPEN  AIR, 

■^**  Also  the  Hand-made  Paper  Edition,  crown  8vp,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.    By  Walter  Besant.     Second  Edi- 
tion.    With  a  Photograph  Portrait,    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  tts. 

JENNINGS  (H.  J.),  WORKS  BYi 

CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3«.  6d, 
LORD  TENNYSON:  A  Biographical  Sketch.     With  a  P>Qtpgraph.    Cr.  Svo,  cl..  ««. 

JEROME.— STAGELAND.     By  Jerome  K.  fEROME.     With  64  Illustra- 

tions  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.    S(^uare  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is.';  cloth  limp,  3s. 

JERROLD.-THE  BARBER'S  CHAIR ;  &  THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

By  Douglas  Jerrold.    Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-beund.  3s. 

JERROLD  (TOM),  W0RK:S  BY.  P^7vo.  is.  each;  cloth  limp,  is.  «d.  each. 
THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE;  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.     Illustrated. 
OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN:  The  Plants,  and  How  we  Cook  Them.  Cr.  8vo^cl..ls.6d. 

JESSE.-SCENES  A'ND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  LIFE.    By 

Edward  Jesse.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

JONES  (WILLIAM,  F.S.A.)rWORKS  BY.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  extra,  rs.  6d.  each. 
FINGER-RING  LORE:   Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.      With  nearly  300 

Illustrations.      Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
CREDULITIES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divination,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals, 
Birds,  Ega;s,  Luck,  &c,     With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 
CROWNS  AND  CORONATIONS;  A  History  of  Regalia.     With  100  Illustrations. 
JONSON'S   (BEN)   WORKS.      With    Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
and  a  Biographical   Memoir  by  William  Gifford.     Edited  by  Colonel  Cunning- 
HAM.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

JOSEPH  US,  THE  COMPLETFWORKS  OF.  Translated  by  WhistojT 
Containing  "The  Ajitiquities  of  the  Jews"  and  "The  Wars  or  the  Jews."  With  52 
Illustrations  and  Maps.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  half-bound,  13'<i.  Hit, 

ITEMPT.— PENCIL  AND  PALETTE  :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.    By 

Robert  Kempt.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s,  Gel. 

KERSHAW.  -  COLONIAL    FACTS~AND     FICTIONS:     Humorous 

Sketches.     By  Mark  Kershaw.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. ;  cloth,  '2^.  Od. 

KEYSER.  — CUT  BY  THE   MESS:   A  NoveL     By  Arthur  Keysek. 

Crown  8vo,  piQture  cover.  Is. ;  cloth  limp.  Is.  6<|. 
KINGTRrATHEO^VELOY.~c7.^^'cT.,'3V.  6.1.  ea.^  postSvo,  bds..  3*.  ea. 
A  DRAWN  GAME. |    "THE  WEARING  OF  THE  GREEN." 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
PASSION'S  SLAVE.  |         BEIL  BARRY. 


KNIGHTS  (THE)  OF  THE  LION  :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
Elated;  with  a^  Jntroduction,  by  the  MfiRQVTS^  of  LoRl^S,  K.T.   Cv.  Svq,  cl.  ex.  ^n. 
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KNIGHT.  — THE   PATIENT'S  VADE    MECUM  :    How  to  Get  Most 

Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.  By  William  Knight,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward 
Knight,  L.R.C.P.    Crown  8vo,  Is^clothjimp^ls.  iiO. ^ 

TAMB'S    (CHARLES)    COMPLETE    WORKS,   in    Prose    and  Verse, 

"*^  including  "  Poetry  for  Children  "  and  "  Prince  Dorus."    Edited,  with  Notes  and 

Introduction,  by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  a  page 
of  the  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig.'"    Crown  8i-J,  half-bound,  ta.  6d. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  3s. 

LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Sketches  and  Characters  bv  Charles  Lamb,  selected  from  kis 
Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ^s.  6il. 

THE  DRAMATIC  ESSAYS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
bv  Brander  Matthews,  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.     Fcap.  8v_o,  hf^bd^,  3s.  6d._ 

tANDUR.-ClTATlON  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  WILLIAMSHAKS- 

PEARE,  &c.,  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  igth  September,  1582. 
To  which  is  added,  A  CONFERENCE  OF  MASTER  EDMUND  SPENSER  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the  State  of  Ireland,  1593.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  2s.  Gel. 

LANE.— THE   THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS,  commonly  called  in 

England  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Translated  from  the 
Arabic,  with  Notes,  by  Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated  by  many  hundred 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  Harvey.  Edited  by  Edward  Stanley  Poole.  With  a 
Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.   Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7».  Od.eacb. 

LARWOOD  (JACOB),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LONDON  PARKS.    With  Illusts.   Cr.  8vo,  c?.  extra,  »».  6*1. 
ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CLERGY :  The  Antiquities,  Humours,  and  Eccentricities  of 
the  Cloth.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  38. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  Cd.  each, 
FORENSIC  ANECDOTES.  |  THEATRICAL  ANECDOTES. 

LEIGH  (HENRY  S.),  WORKS  BY. 

CAROLS  OF  COCKAYNE.    Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  S», 
JEIJX  D'ESPRIT.    Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.    Post  Svo.  cloth  limp,  38.  6d. 

LEYS  (JOHN).— THE  LINDSAYS  ;  A  Romance.  Post  8vo,iriust.bds.,  2s. 

LIFE  IN  LONDON ;  or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Cor- 
inthian Tom.  With  Cruikshank's  Coloured  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, cloth  extra, 
ys.  Od.  [New  Edition  preparing, 

LINTON    (E.    LYNN),    WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28.  6d.  eacK 

WITCH  STORIES.  |         OURSELVES;  Essays  on  Women, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d.  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  38.  each. 
SOWING  THE  WIND.  I    UNDER  WHICH  LORD? 

PATRICIA  KEMBALL.  I    «'MY  LOYE!"  |         lONE. 

ATONEMENT  OF  LEAM  DUNDAS.     I   PASTON  CAREW,  Millionaire  &  Uisev. 

THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST^ ^j 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  38.  each. 
THE  REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.         |         WITH  A  SILKEN  THREAD. 
PREESHOOTING :  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  Post  Svo,  cloth, 
38.  6d. 

LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  numerous  Illustrations 

on  Steel  and  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

LUCY.— GIDEON  FLEYCE  :  A  Novel.     By  Henry  W.  Lucy.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od. ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  38. 

LUSIAD  (THE)  OF  CAMOENS.     Translated  into  English  Spenserian 

Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff.     With  14  Plates.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  boards,  iSa. 

MACALPINE  (AVERY),  NOVELS  BY. 

'    TERESA  ITASCA.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Is. 

BROKEN  WINGS.    With  6  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  6a, 

MACCOLL  (HUGH),  NOVELS  BY. 

MR.  STRANGER'S  SEALED  PACKET.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  58. ;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  3s. 
EDNOR  WHITLOCK.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 

MA  CDONEtL.— QUAKER  COUSINS  :  A  Novel.   By  Agnes  Maqponell. 
CrowR  §VQ,  c\Q\\i  epja,  ^g.  <id.  5  post  8yo,  iU\i§tratg4  bQard§.  S«» 
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McCarthy  (justin,  m.p.),  works  by. 

A  HISTORY  OP  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
General  Election  of  1880.  Four  Vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  each.— Also 
a  Popular  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each.— And  a 
Jubilee  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886,  in  Two  Vols., 
large  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7i».  Od.  each. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  One  Vol.,  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 
— Also  a  Cheap  Poinular  Edition,  post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  ti>*.  6fl. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ffOUR  GEORGES.  Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
18s.  each.  [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 


Cr.  8vo.  cl.  extra,  3s.  6il.  each ;   ivist  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  3s.  each j  cl.  limp,  tjs.  6cl.  each. 
THE  WATERDALE    NEIGHBOURS. 
MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER. 


MISS  MISANTHROPE. 
DONNA  QUIXOTE. 
THE  COMET  OF  A  SEASON. 
MAID   OF   ATHENS. 
CAMIOLA:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 


A  FAIR  SAXON. 
LINLEY  ROCHFORD. 

DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN. 

THE  DICTATOR.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

"THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE."    By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,and  Mrs.CAMPBELL- 
Praed.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

McCarthy  ( justin  h.),  works  by. 

THE   FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    Four  Vols.,  Svo,  13s.  each.     [Vols.  I.  &  II.  readv. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.    Crown  Svo,  Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  4id. 

IRELAND  SINCE  THE  UNION  ;  Irish  History.  1798-1886.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

HAFIZ  IN  LONDON:  Poems.      Small  Svo.  gold  cloth,  3s.  «€i. 

HARLEQUINADE:   Poems.     Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  Ss. 

OUR  SENSATION  NOYEL.~Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

DOOM  I  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is, 

DOLLY:  A  Sketch.  Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

LILY  LASS:  A  Romance.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

THE  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  DAYS:  Persian  Tales.  Edited  by  Justin  H, 
McCarthy.  With  2  Photogravures  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.  Two  Vols.,  crown 
Svo,  half-bound,  138. ^ 

MACDONALD  (GEORGE,  LL.D.),  WORKS  BY. 

WORKS  OF  FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION.  Ten  Vols.,  cl.  extra,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth 

case,  31s.     Or  the  Vols,  may  be  had  separately,  in  grolier  cl.,  at  3s.  6d.  each. 

Vol.    I.  Within  and  Without. — The  Hidden  Life. 

,,      II.  The  Disciple. — The  Gospel  Women. — Book  of  Sonnets. — Organ  Songs, 

„    III.  Violin  Songs. — Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights. — A  Book  of  Dreams.-— 

Roadside  Poems. — Poems  for  Children. 
,     IV.  Parables. — Ballads. — Scotch  Songs. 

,  V.  &  VI.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie  Romance.  |     Vol.  VII.  The  Portent. 

VIIl.  The  Light  Princess. — The  Giant's  Heart. — Shadows. 
,     IX.  Cross  Purposes. — The  Golden  Key. — The  Carasoyn. — Little  Dayligttt 
X.  The  Cruel  Painter. — The  Wow  o'  Rivven. — The  Castle. — The  Broken 
Swords. — The  Gray  Wolf. — Uncle  Cornelius. 
POETICAL  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  MACDONALD.    Collected  and  arranged  by  the 

Auilior.     2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  buckram,  13s, 
A  THREEFOLD  CORD.      Edited  by  George  MacDonald.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  5-. 
HEATHER  AND  SNO  W  ;  A  Novel.     2  vols.,  crown  Svo. 

MACGREGOR.  —  PASTIMES    AND    PLAYERS :    Notes  on  Popular 

Games.     By   Robert  Macgregor.     Post  Svo.  cloth  limp,  3s.  6fl. 

MACKAY:^1NTERLUDES  and  UNDERTONES  ;  or.  Music  at  Twilight. 

By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6«<. 

MACOSETORTRAIT  GALLERY  (THE)  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LITER- 

ARY  CHARACTERS:  83  PORTRAITS;  with  Memoirs  —  Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  h.ilf  of 
the  Present  Century,  by  William  Bates,  B.A.    Crown  8v^,  cloth  extra,  y«<.  6<l. 

MACQUOID    (MRS.),    WORKS    BY.      Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  6d.  each.  " 
IN  THE  ARDENNES.    With  50  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.   MACQumn. 
PICTURES    AND     LEGENDS    FROM     NORMANDY    AND     BRITTANY,      With 

34  Illustrations  bv  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
THROUGH  NORMANDY.    With  92  Illiistrations  byT.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
THROUGH  BRITTANY,    With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.    With  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each, 
THE  EVIL  EYE,  and  other  Stories.    |         LOST  ROSE. 
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MAGIC  LANTERN,  THE,  and  its  Management:  including  full  Practical 
Directions.     By  T.  C.  Hepworth.     io  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  0«i. 

MAGICIAN'S  OWN  BOOK,  THE  :  Performances  wii^  Cups  and  Balls, 
fief's  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  irom.  actual  Experience.  Edited  by  W,  H. 
Cremer.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra^  4s.  CU.  

MAGNA  CHARTA  :  An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museunj,  3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  tis. 

MALLOck  (W.  H.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  NEW  -REPUBLIC.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  3**.;  eloth  Hmp,  2s.  Oil. 

THE  NEW  PAUL  &  VIRGINIA:  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

POEMS.    Small  4to,  parchment,  Ss. 

IS  LIFE   WORTH  LIVING?     Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  tis. 

MALLORY'S    (SIR    THOMAS)  MORT*  D'ARTHUR :  J'he  Stories  of 

King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.     (A  Selection.)    Edited  by  B. 
MONTGOMERiE  RANKING.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

MARK    TWAIN,    WORKS    BY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6.1.  each. 

THE  CHOICE  WORKS  OF  MARK  TWAIN.     Revised  and  Corrected  throughout 

by  the  Author.    With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
ROUGHING  IT,  and  INNOCENTS  AT  HOME.    With  200  Illusts.  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  LIBRARY  OF  HUMOUR.    With  197  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  (illustrated),  Ts.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  INNOCENTS  ABROAD;  or,  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  2^4  Illustrations. 

(The  Two-Shilling  Edition  is  entitled  MARK  TWAIN'S  PLEASURE  TRIP.) 
THE  GILDED  AGE.    By  Mark  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner.    With  212  Illustrations, 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER.    With  in  Illustrations. 
A  TRAMP  ABROAD.    With  314  Illustrations. 
THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAUPER.    With  190  Illustrations. 
LIFE   ON   THE   MISSISSIPPI.     With  300  Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN.    With  174  Illusts.  by  E.  W.  Kembls. 
A  YANKEE   AT  THl  COURT  OF  KING  ARTHUR.    With  220  Illusts.  by  Beard. 
MARK  TV/AIN'S  SKETCHES.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT,  &c.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  «s. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<1.  each. 
THE  AMERICAN  CLAIMANT.      With  81  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst,  &c. 
.     THE  £1,000,000  BANK-NOTE,  and  other  New  Stories. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Including  his  Translations.    Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introducti9«s,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  <js. 

MARRY  AT    (FLORENCE),    NOVELS    BY.      Post  8vo,illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  HARVEST  OF  WILD  OATS.               I         FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 
OPEN  I   SESAME  1     |         WRITTEN  IN  FIRE. 

MASSINGER'S   PLAYS.     From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.    Edited 
by  Col^  Cunningham.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  <is. 

MASTERMAN.-HALF-A-DOZEN    DAUGHTERS  :   A  Novel.      By  J. 

Masterman.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

MATTHEWS.— A  SECRET  OF  THE  SEA,  &c.  ByBRANDER  Matthev^ 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s,, ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  Oil. 

MAYHEW.-LONDON  CHARACTERS  AND  THE  HUMOROUS  SIDE 

OF  LONDON  LIFE.    By  Henry  Mayhew.    With  Illusts,   Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  Ctl. 

MENKEN.— INFELICIA  :    Poems  by  Adah   Isaacs   Menken.      With 

Illustrations  by  F.  E.  Lummis  and  F.  O.  C.  Parley.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  Gil. 

MERRICK.-THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  GOOD.     By  Leonard  Merrick. 

Author  of  "  Violet  Moses,"  &c.    Post  8yo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. _ 

MEXICAN  MUSTANG  (ON  A),  fhrou&h  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.    By 
A.  E.  SwElET  and  J.  Armoy  Knox.    With  265  Illusts.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

JTIDDLEMASS   (JEAN),    NOVELS    BY.      Post  Svo.  illust.  boards,  28.  each. 
TOUCH  AND  GO. |    MR.  DORILLION. 

MILLER. -PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  THE  YOUNG;  or,  The  House  of  Life : 

Human  Physiology,  with  its  application  to  the  Preservation  of  Health.     By  Mrs, 
F.  Fenwick  Miller,    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s,  Od« 
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Milton  (J.    L.),    works    by.      post  8vo,  1>..  each  ;clolh,  is.  «d. each. 
THE   HYGIENE  OF  THE   SKIN.    With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps.  Baths,  &c. 
THE  BATH  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE   SKIN. 

THE  LAWS  OF  LIFE,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN, 
THE   SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OF  LEPROSY.    Demy  8vo,  Is. 

MINTQ  (WMQ-WAS  SHE  GOOD  OR  BAD?  Cr.  8vo.  Is. ;  cloth,  JsTsd? 
MITFORD.— THE    GUN-RUNNER  :     A   Romance  of    Zululand.      By 

Bertram  Mitford.    With  Frontispiece  by  S.  L.  Wood.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Oil. 

MOLESWORTH  (MRS.),  N0VELS~"BY! 

HATHERCOURT  RECTORY.    Post«vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THAT  GIRL  IN   BLACK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is.  <mI. 

MOORE  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  EPICUREAN;  and  ALCIPHRON.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 
PROSE  AND  YERSE,  Humorous,  Satirical,  and  Sentimental,  by  Thomas  Moore; 
with  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron.      Edited  by  R. 
Herne  Shepherd.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6<1. 

MUDDOCK  (J.   E.),   STORIES  BY.  "• 

STORIES  WEIRD  AND  WONDERFUL.   Post  Svo.illust.  boards,  2s.;  cloth,  28. Gel. 
THE    DEAD  MAN'S  SECRET:    or.  The   Valley    of  Gold.     With  Frontispiece  by 

F.  Barnard.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  .5s.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
FROM  THE  BOSOM  OF  THE  DEEP.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2-.. 
MAID  MARIAN  AND  ROBIN  HOOD:  A  Romance  of  Old  Sherwood  Forest.    With 
12  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

MURRAY  (D.   CHRISTIE),  NOVELS~W: 

Crojvvn  8vo^clot_h  extra,  3s.  0«l._e3ch  ;  postSvo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 

■ BY  THE  GATE  OF  THE  SEA. 

A  BIT  OF  HUxMAN  NATURF.. 
FIRST  PERSON  SINGULAR. 
CYNIC  FORTUNE. 


A  LIFE'S  ATONEMENT. 
JOSEPH'S  COAT. 
COALS  OF  FIRE. 
YAL   STRANGE. 


HEARTS 
WAY  OF  THE  WORLD 
A  MODEL  FATHER. 
OLD  BLAZER'S  HERO. 


BOB  MARTIN'S  LITTLE  GIRL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil. 
TIME'S  REVENGES.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Bvo. 


MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE)  &  HENRY  HERMAN,  WORKS  BY. 

ONE  TRAVELLER  RETURNS.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  <is. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
PAUL  JONES'S  ALIAS.     With  13  Illustrations.      |      THE  BISHOPS'  BIBLE. 

MURRAY  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY.        ~~ 

A  GAME  OF  BLUFF.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6tl. 
A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  «,1. 


IJEWBOLT.— TAKEN   FROM   THE  ENEMY.    By  Henry  Newbolt. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards.  Is.  fill. 

NTs  BET  (HUME),  BOOK^TY: 

"BAIL   UP!"    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s. 6d.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  board',  2s. 
DR.  BERNARD  ST.  VINCENT.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
LESSONS  IN  ART.    With  21  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 
WHERE  ART  BEGINS.   With  27  Illusts.   Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  «fl. 

NOVELISTS.-HALF-HOURS   WITH    THE    BEST  NOVELISTS  OF 

THE  CENTURY.  Edit,  by  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bell.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  [Prepaying. 

jrj'HANLON    (ALICE),   NOVELS   BY.      Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each.' 
^ THE  UNFORESEEN. |    CHANCE?    OR  FATE? 

OHNET  (GEORMS),   NOVELS  BY. 

DOCTOR  RAMEAU.    9  Illusts.  by  E.  Bayard.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6s. ;  post  Svo,  bds  ,  2«. 

A  LAST  LOVE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. ;  post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 

A  WEIRD  GIFT.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  li^.  «d. ;  post  Svo.  boards.  2s. 

OLIPHANT    (MRS.),    NOVELS    BY.      Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each     ' 

THE   PRIMROSE  PATH. |  THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND 

WHITELADIES.    With   Illustrations   by    Arthur   Hopkins  and   Henry    Woods 
A.R.A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards  2s.  * 

O'REILLY  (HARRINGTON).-LIFErAMONa^llIE  AMERICAN  IF- 

DIANS :  Fifty  Years  on  the  Trail.    100  Illusts.  by  i^.  Frenzeny.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  ««l. 

O^RlTLLY  (MRS.).-PH(EBE'S  FORTUNES.     Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.72s. 
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Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  Ss.  0«l.  each ;  post  8vo,  llust.  bds.,  iJs.  each. 


FOLLE-FARINE. 

A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS. 

PASCAREL. 

TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN 

SHOES. 
SIGNA. 

IN  A  WINTER  CITY. 
ARIADNE. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


MOTHS. 

PIPISTRELLO. 

A  VILLAGE  COMMUNE. 

IN   MAREMMA. 

BIMBI.  I      SYRLIN. 

WANDA. 

FRESCOES,   j    OTHMAR. 

PRINCESS  NAPRAXINE. 

GUILDEROY.  I  RUFFINO. 


OUIDA,  NOVELS  BY. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE. 

TRICOTRIN. 

BTRATHMORE. 

CHANDOS. 

CECIL  CASTLEMAINE'S 

GAGE. 
IDALIA. 
UNDER  TWO  FLAGS. 

PUCK.  

BIMBI.    Presentation  Edition,  with  Nine  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 

Square   8vo,  clotli,  5s. 
SANTA  BARBARA,  &c.     Square  Svo,  cloth.^s.  ;^rown  8vo,  cloth,  .38.  Gd. 
WISDOM,  WIT,  AND  PATHOS,  selected  from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F.  SyoNEY 
Morris.    Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s.    Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  '^», 

PAGE  (H.  A. yrWORKS^BY.  ~ 

•■•     THOREAU  :  His  Life  and  Aims.     With  Portrait.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2*.  6f1. 

ANIMAL  ANECDOTES.    Arranged  on  a  New  Principle.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5g. 

PARLLAMEinrARY^LECTIO^^^  A  HIS- 

TORY  OF,  from  ihe  Stuarts  to  Queen  Victoria.     By  Joseph  Gregg.    A  New^  Edition, 
with  93  lllustr^ations.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  <><!. 

PASCAL'S~PROVINCIAL   LETTERS.     A  New  Translation,  with   His- 
torical  Introduction  and    Notes  by  T.  M'Crie,  D.D.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  '^s. 

PAUL.— GENTLE  ANiTSIMPLE.  By  Margaret  A.  Paul.   WithFrontis- 
piece  by  Helen  Paterson.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  Od. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  tis. 

PAYN  (JAMES),  NOVELS  BY:  " 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each; 
LOST  SIR  MASSINGBERD. 
WALTER'S  WORD. 
LESS   BLACK   THAN    WE'RE 

PAINTED. 
BY  PROXY. 
HIGH  SPIRITS. 
UNDER  ONE  ROOF. 
k  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT. 


post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3«.  each. 
A  GRAPE  FROM  A  THORN. 
FROM   EXILE. 
THE  CANON'S  WARD. 
THE   TALK  OP  THE  TOWN. 
HOLIDAY  TASKS. 
GLOW-WORM  TALES. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  MIRBRIDGB, 
THE   WORD  AND  THfi  WILL. 


HUMOROUS  STORIES. 

THE  FOSTER  BROTHERS. 

THE  FAMILY  SCAPEGRACE, 

MARRIED  BENEATH  HIM. 

BENTINCK'S  TUTOR. 

A  PERFECT  TREASURE. 

A  COUNTY  FAMILY. 

LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE   SON. 

A  WOMAN'S  VENGEANCE. 

CARLYON'S  YEAR.  I  CECIL'S  TRYST. 

MURPHY'S  MASTER. 

AT  HER  MERCY. 

THE  CLYFFARDS  OP  CLYFFE. 


Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 


FOUND  DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST. 

A   MARINE   RESIDENCE. 

MIRK  ABBEY.!  SOME  PRIVATE  VIEWS. 

NOT  WOOED,  BUT  WON. 

TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 

THE  BEST  OP  HUSBANDS. 

HALVES.      I      THE  BURNT  MILLION. 

FALLEN  FORTUNES. 

WHAT   HE   COST  HER. 

KIT:   A  MEMORY.  |  FOR  CASH  ONLY. 

A  PRINCE  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

SUNNY  STORIES. 


A  TRYING  PATIENT,  &c.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.     Crown 

hvo,  cloth  extra,  '.is.  <><!. 
IN  PERIL  AND  PRIVATION:   Stories  of  Marine  Adventure.     With  17  Illils- 

trations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  iitl, 
NOTES  FROM  THE  "  NEWS."    Crown  Svo,  portrait  cover.  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 


PENNELL  (H.  CHOLMONDELEY),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo.ci.,  8s.  6d. each. 

PUCK  ON   PEGASUS.     With  Illustrations. 

PEGASUS  RE-SADDLED.     With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 

THE   MUSES  OF  MAYFAIR.    Vers  de  Societe,  Selected  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 


PHELPS  (E.  STUART),  WORKS  BY.    Post  Svo,  is.  each;  cloth.  Is.  Cd.each. 
BEYOND  THE  GATES.  By  the  Author    I    AN  OLD  MAID'S  PARADISE. 

of 'The  Gates  Ajar."        |    BURGLARS  IN  PARADISE. 

JACK  THE  FISHERMAN.   Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reed.    Cr.  Svo.  Is.  ;  cloth.  Is.  6d, 

PIRKIS  (C.  L.).  NOVELS  BY^  ' 

TROOPING  WITH  CROWS, 


LADY  LOVELACE. 


Fcap.  Svo,  picture  cover,  Ist 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  tis* 
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PLANCHE  (J.  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  PURSUIVANT  OF  ARMS.  With  Six  Plates,  and  209  Illusts.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  7ts.  6d. 
SONGS  AND  POEMS,  1819-1879.    Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Cr.  8vo,  c1.,<>«. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN.    Translated  from  the 

Greek,  with  Notes  Critical  and   Historical,  and  a  Life    of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhorne.    With  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Bvo,  half-bound,  lOs.  6d. 

POE'S  (EDGAR  ALLAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    IntTo"- 
duction  by  Chas.  Baudelaire,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  Ts,  fid. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF   MARIE   ROGET,   &c.    Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  '2s. 

POPE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp.  2s. 

PRAED  (MRS.  CAMPBELL),  NOVELS  BY.    Post  svo,  iUust.  bds.  as.  ea. 

THE  ROMANCE  OP  A  STATION.      |  THE  SOUL  OF  COUNTESS  ADRIAN. 
«  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE."  By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  and  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 


PRICE  (E.  C),   NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  S«.  Oil.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  2!*.  each. 
YALENTINA.  |  THE  FOREIGNERS.         |  MRS.  LANCASTER'S  RIVAL. 

_     GERALD.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  38. 

PRINCESS  OLGA.— RADNA  ;  or,  The  Great  Conspiracy  of  1881.     By 

the  Princess  Olga.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  

PROCTOR  (RICHARD  A.,  B.A.),  WORKS  BY^  " 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  SKY.  With  55  Illusts.  Small  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
EASY  STAR  LESSONS.  With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Night  in  the  Year.  Cr.  Svo,  «s. 
FAMILIAR  SCIENCE  STUDIES.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  e.xtra,  «s. 
SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM.  With  13  Steel  Plates.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  lO*.  6d. 
MYSTERIES  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE.  With  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 
THE  UNIVERSE  OF  SUNS.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  0». 
WAGES  AND  WANTS  OP^  SCIENCE  WORKERS.    Crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

PRYCE.-MISS  MAXWELL'S   AFFECTIONS.     By  Richard  Pryce. 

Frontispiece  by  Hal  Ludlow.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3h.  6d.  ;   post  Svo,  illust.  boards.,  gr«. 

PAMBdSSON.— P0PULA]O:STR0N0MY.  By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate 

of  the  Institute  of  France.    With  numerous  Illusts.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.Od* 

ilANDOLPiL^^^AUNT  ABIGAIL  DYKES  :  A  Novel.    BflZTcol^^l 

George  Randolph,  U.S.A.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7»,  6d. 

READE  (CHARLES),  NOVELSHsY: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  3-*.  6d.  each;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2g.  each. 
PEG  WOFFINGTON.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes.  R.A.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  Svo,  half-leather,  3s.  (id, 
CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.   Illustrated  by  William  Small.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap,  Svo,  half-leather,  3s.  6d. 
IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.  Illustrated  by  G.  J.  Pinwell.— Also  a  Cheap 

Popular  Editiotj,  medium  ^vn,  portrait  cover.  Oil.  :  cloih,  I*. 
COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE  NEVER  DID  RUN  SMOOTH.    Illust   Helen  Paterson. 
THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   A   THIEF,  &c.     Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 
LOVE  ME  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG.    Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 
THE  DOUBLE   MARRIAGE.    Illusts.  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  C.  Keenb. 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Keene. 
HARD  CASH.     Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

GRIFFITH  GAUNT.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes.  R.A.,  and  William  Small. 
FOUL  PLAY.    Illustrated  by  George  Du  Maurier. 
PUT   YOURSELF  IN   HIS  PLACE.    Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes. 
A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.    Illustrated  by  Edward  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Coopeb 
A  SIMPLETON.    Illustrated  by  Kate  Craufurd. 

THE  WANDERING  HEIR.    Illust.  by  H.  Pater?on,  S.  L.  Fildes,  C.  Green,  &c, 
A  WOMAN-HATER.     Illustrated  by  Thomas  Couldery. 
SINGLEHEART  AND  DOUBLEFACE.    Illustrated  by  P.  Macnab, 
GOOD  STORIES  OF  MEN  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS.    Illust.  by  E.  A.  Abbey,  5:a 
THE  JILT,  and  other  Stories.     Illustrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 
A  PERILOUS  SECRET.     Illustrated  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
READIANA.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Charles  Reade. 
BIBLE  CHARACTERS:  Studies  of  David,  Paul,  &c.     Fcap.  Svo,  leatherette,  Is. 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.     With  an  Introduction  by  Walter  Besant. 

Elzevir  Edition.  4  vols.,  post  Svo,  each  with  Front.,  ci,  ex.,  gilt  top,  149.  the  set. 

8BLECTIQNS  mQU  THS  'WQJKRS  OF  CHARLES  KEADE.  Cr,  8yo,  buckrara  ii» 
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RIDDELL  (MRS.  J.  H.),  NOVELS  BY.  . .     .    „        . 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  ttcl.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  a*. each. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  GARDEN  PARTY.       |  WEIRD  STORIES. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  iJs.  each. 
THE  UNINHABITED  HOUSE.              I         HER  MOTHER'S  DARLINO. 
MYSTERY  IN  PALACE  GARDENS.              THE  NUN'S  CURSE. 
FAIRY  WATER. |         IDLE  TALES. 

RIMMER   (ALFRED),    WORKS    BY.      Square  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  y^.  «il.  each. 
OUR  OLD  COUNTRY  TOWNS.    With  55  Illustrations. 
RAMBLES  ROUND  ETON  AND  HARROW.    With  50  Illustrations. 
ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.    With  58  lUusts.  byC.  A.  Vanderhoof,  &c. 

RIVES  (Am6lie).— BARBARA  DERING.     By  Amillie  Rives,  Author 

of  '^The  Qui.ck  or  the  Dead  ?  "     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6cl. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.     By  Daniel  Defoe.     (Major's  Edition.)    With 

37  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 

ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  NOVELS"  BY7~ 

WOMEN  ARE  STRANGE.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
_     THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  3s.  e«l. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds..  gs. 

ROBINSON    (PHIL),    WORKS    BY.      Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  Os.  each. 
THE  POETS'  BIRDS.                              I  THE  POETS'  BEASTS. 
THE  POETS  AND  NATURE ;  REPTILES,  FISHES,  AND  INSECTS. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S  MAXIMS  AND  MORAL  REFLECTIONS.   With 

Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte-  Beuve.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 
ROLL   OF    BATTLE^TBBEY,  THE  :  AList  of  the  Principal  Warriors 
who  came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country, 
a. p.  1066-7.   With  Arms  emblaeoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.     Handsomely  printed,  5s. 

ROWLEY   (HON.    HUmfTWORKS"! Y.     Post  Svo,  doth.  3s.  6d.  each.  " 
PUNIANA:  RIDDLES  AND  JOKES.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 
MORE  PUNIANA.    Profusely  Illustrated. 

RUNCIMAN  (JAMES),  STORIES  BY.     Post  Svo,  bds.,  3s.  ea. ;  d.,  3s.  6d.  ea. 
SKIPPERS  AND  SHELLBACKS.         j    GRACE  BALMAIGN'S  SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOLARS. J 

RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  BOOKS  AND  NOVELS  BY : 

Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  38.  each ;  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d.  ea. 

ROUND  THE  GALLEY-FIRE,  I    A  BOOK  FOR  THE  HAMMOCK. 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  WATCH.  MYSTERY  OF  THE  "OCEAN  STAR." 

A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  CAPE^^ I    THE  ROMANCE  OF  JENNY  HARLOWE 

Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  Ss.  6d.  ea. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  3s.  ea.  ;  doth  limp,  3s.  6d.  ea. 

AN  OCEAN  TRAGEDY.  I         MY  SHIPMATE  LOUISE. 
ALONE  ON  A  WIDE  WIDE  SEA. 
ON  THE  FO'K'SLE  HEAD.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s.;  Gloth41mp.  3s.  6d. 

QAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  NOVELSlBY. 

^  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;   post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  3$.  each. 

A  FELLOW  OF  TRINITY.    Note  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Frontispiece. 

THE  JUNIOR  DEAN. 

Fc^p.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  Is,  6d.  each, 
THE  OLD  MAID'S  SWEETHEART.      |         MODEST  LITTLE  SARA. 
THE  MASTER  OP  ST.  BENEDICT'S.    Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  3s.  «d.' 


SALA  (G.  A.).-GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT.     Post  8vo,  boards.  2s. 
SANSON.-SEVEN  GENERATIONS  OF  EXECUTIONERS  :  Memoirs 

of  the  Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847). Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  61I. 

SAUNDERS  (JOHN),  NOVEL~S""BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  Ctl.  each  ;  post  8vo,  iMustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
GUY  WATERMAN.    |    THE  LION  IN  THE  PATH.  [     THE  TWO  DREAMERS. 
BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d. .      • 

SAUNDERS  (KATHARINE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  <i<l.  each;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  3s,  eachi 
MARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH.  I    HEART  SALVAGE. 

THE  HIGH  MILLS. j    SEBASTIAN. 

JOAN  MERRYWEATHER.     Post  Svo,  ilKit^tedTSards,  3*, 
GIDEON'3  ROCK,    Crow^  8vB,  cloth  extra.ifs,  ^a» 
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SCIENCE-GOSSIP.  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor.  t.L.S.,  &c.  Devoted 
to  Geoloey.  Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Microscopy,  Telescopy.  Pfaysio- 
graphyX  4d.  Monthly.  Pts.  i  to  500,  8d.  each  ;  Ptf.  301  to  date,  4d.  each  Vols. 
I.  to  Xix.,  ys.  aa.  each;  Vols.  XX.  to  date.  5w.  each.   Cases  for  Binding,  is.  tod. 

SCOTLAND  YARD,  Past  and  Present :  Expediences  of  37  Years.  By 
Ex-Chief-Inspector  C^vanagh.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  tin. ;  cloth,-  gs.  tod. 

SFCRET^UT  THE*  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards;  with  Enter. 
taining  Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  "  White  Magic."  By  W.  H.  Cremer. 
With  300  Illustrations._Crj3wn  8vo,  cloth  extra.  4.^.  tod.  


THE  COUNTRY  OP  THE  PASSION  PLAY  (OBERAMMERGAU)  and  the  Highlands 

of  Bavaria.     Wit>h  Map  and  37  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Js.  tod. 
WALKS  IN   ALGIERS.   'With_2jvlaps  and  16  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tos. 

SENrOR7WM.).-BY^TREAM  AND  SEA.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
SHAKESPEAREToR  CHILDRENTlAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKE- 

SPEARE.    V/ith  IllustrationStCOJoured_and  plain,  by  J.  Movr  Smith.     Cr.  4to,  tot. 
SHARP.-CHILDRElTOF   TO-MORROW:    A   Novel.      By   William 

Sharp.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tos.  . 

SHELLEYT^THE  COMPL^ETE  works  IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE  OF 

PERCY    BYSSHE    SHELLEY.      Edited,   Prefaced,  and    Annotated  by  R.    Herne 
Shepherd.    Five  Vc%..  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Ss.  Cd.  each. 

Vol.     1.  ^'";°^^';«;°'^jyith.Stockdale;  The  Wandermo  Jew;  Queen  Mab.  wilh  the  Notes;    Alastor. 

and  other  Poems  ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  :  Prometheus  Unbound  ;Adonais&c. 
Vol     n.  Laon  and  Cythna  ;  The  Cenci ;  Julian  and  Maddalo  ;   Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;  The  Wuch  af 

Atlas;  Epipsjchidion:  Hellas.  .     ,.       t.- 

Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy ;  and  other  Pieces. 

^vS^^l  ?L?  T!Jo\omaSs°oS;ozzi  and  St.  Irvyne  ;  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  A  Refuta- 
°                      tion  of  Deism  ;  Leltersto  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Mmor  ^VrttinRS  and  Fra^ents. 
Vol     II    The  Essays;   Letters  from  Abroad;  Translations  and  Fragments,  tdited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY, 
vol.    11.    lie   ^yi^^>  ^  Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 


SHERARD  (R.  H.).— ROGUES  :    A   Novel.      Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  la.  6d. 

SIIERIDAN  (GENERAL).  -  PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  OF   GENERAL 

P  H.SHERIDAN.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Two  Vols.,demy8vo,  cloth,  g48. 

SHERIDAN'S  (RICHARFbRINSLEY)  COMPLETE  WORKS.    Wiih 

Life  and  Anecdotes.      Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  m  Prose  and 

Poetry  Translations,  Speeches  and  Joke?.  lo  Illusts.  Cr.Svo,  hf^bound,  7s.  6d. 

THE  RIVALS,  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,  and  other  Plays.    Post  8vo,  printed 

8HERVDtN^I'cOMED?ESrfHE^RIYAL8  and  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch  by 
Brander  Matthews.    With  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo.  half-parchment,  l^s.  tod. 

SIDNEY^MSIR^HILIPTcOMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  indud- 

ingtll  those  in  "  Arcadia."    With  Portrait,  MamoriaMntro^uction,  Notes.  &o.  by  the 

Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.     Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo.  cloth  boards.  18g. 

^iTGNROARDS  •   Their   History.      With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 

SIMS  (GEORGE  ^PJ.^ WORKS  J_Y.^^^   ^,^^^         ^^_  ^^  ^^^^_ 

MARY  JANE'S  MEMOIRS.  I    DRAMAS  OF  LIFE.  With  60  Illustrations. 

TINKLETOP'S  CRIME.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 

ZEPH:  A  Circus  &tory,&c. .     ^     ^^        . 

Crown  Svo.  picture  cover.  Is.  eaeh  ;  cloth.  Is.  tod.  eacb. 
HOW  THE  POOR  LIVE;  and  HORRIBLE  LONDON.  j   t,     •.  .• 

THE  DAGONET  RECITER  AND  READER:  being  Readings  and  Recitations  in 

Procp  and  Ver^e  selected  from  his  own  Works  by  George  R.  Sims. 
THE  CASE  OF  GEORGE  CANDLEMAS,  |        DAGONET  PITTIES. 
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SISTER  DORA :  A  Biography.     By  Margaret  Lonsdale.     With  Four 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  4d.;  cloth,  <i«l. 

SKETCHLEY.— A  MATCETTNlrHE  DARK."'  bTar^i^k^tchley. 

Post  8  vo,  illustrated  boards,  "is, 

SLANG    DICTIONARY    (THE) :  Etymological,   Historkal,  and  Anec- 

dotal.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os.  Gd, 

SMITH  (J.  MO^YR),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  ARGOLIS.    With  130  Illusts.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  Od. 
TALES  OF  OLD  THULE.    With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s, 
THE  WOOING  OF  THE  WATER  WITCH.    Illustrated.    Post  8vo,^loth,  6s. 


SOCIETY    IN    LONDON.       By  A  Foreign    Resident.       Crown  8vo, 

^Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

SOCllTY '  IN   PARIS  :    The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.     A  Series  of  Letters 
1rom  Count  Paul  Vasili  to  a  Young  French  Diplomat.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

SOMERSET.~^~SONGS~OF  ''ADIEUT"  By~  Lo"rd"HENRY~SoME'^iii^ 

Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum.Jis.  

SPALDrNG:— ELIZABETHAN  DEMONOO)G"Y  :  An  Essay  on  the  Belief 
in  the  Existence  of  Devils.     By  T.  A.  Spalding.  LL.B.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5a» 

SPEIGHTTTrW.jrNOVELS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  beards,  3s.  each. 
THE  MYSTERIES  OF  HERON  DYKE.  I      HOODWINKED;     and    THE    SANDY- 
BY  DEVIOUS  WAYS,  &c.  CROFT  MYSTERY.    [TRAGEDY. 

THE  GOLDEN  HOOP. l___?MK  JO  LIFE.  |  THE  LOUDWATER 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 

A  BARREN  TITLE.  |         WIFE  OR  NO  WIFE? 

_   THE   SANDYCROFT  MYSTERY.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. 

SPENSER  FOR  CHILDREN.      By"M.  H.  Towry.     With  illustrations 

by  Walter  J.  Morgan.    Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  68. 

STARRY    HEAVENS~7THE)7~A^0ETicIirBiRTHDAY  Book.     r3^ 

i6mo,  cloth  extra,  gs.  6d.  

Staunton:— fHlTAWs"XND~pio:cTicE  with  an 

Analysis  of  the  Openings.   By  Howard  Staunton.    Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 


STEDMAN  (E.  C),  WORKS  BY. 

YICTORIAN  POETS.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Os. 
THE  POETS  OF  AMERICA.    Crown '8 vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 


STERKDALE.  —  THE    AFGHAN    KNIFE  :    A  Novel.       By  Robert 

Armitage  Sterndale.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards.  2s, 

Sl^VENSON  (R.  LOUIS),  W0RKS~BY7  IPort  8vo.  cl.  limp.  2s.  6d.  each. 
TRAVELS  WITH  A  DONKEY.  Seventh  Edit.  With  a  Frontis.by  Walter  Crane, 
AN  INLAND  VOYAGE.    Fourth  Edition.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  68.  each. 
FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OF  MEN  AND  BOOKS.    Sixth  Edition. 
THE  SILVERADO  SQUATTERS.    With  n  Frontispiece.    Third  Edition. 
THE  MERRY  MEN.    Third  Edition.       (    UNDERWOODS:  Poems.    Fifth  Edition. 
MEMORIES  AND  PORTRAITS.    Thiru  Edition. 

VIRGINIBUS  PUERISQUE,  and  other  Papers.    Seventh  Edition.     |    BALLADS. 
ACROSS  THE  PLAINS,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 

HEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.    Eleventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.^ 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
THE   SUICIDE  CLUB;  and  THE    RAJAH'S   DIAMOND.    (From  New  Arabian 

Nights.)    With  Six  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  5s. 
PRINCE  OTTO.    Sixth  Edition.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 
FATHER  DAMIEN :    An  Open  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.   Hyde.      Second   Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  hand-made  and  brown  paper,  Is. 

STODDARD.  —  SUMMER  CRUISING  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS.      By 

C.  Warren  Stoddard.     Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  ^s.  6«l. 

STORIES  FROM  FOREIGN  NOVELISTS.  With  Notices  by  Helen  and 
Alice  ZjM*f?XN.    Cfowfl  8vq,  clotb  extra,  3s,  Od.  5  post  8vo,  illustrated  boai^ds,  2%, 
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STRANGE  MANUSCRIPT  (A)  FOUND  IN  A  COPPER  CYLINDER. 

With  19  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul.     Third  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5sa 

STRANGE  SfiCRETSTl^old  by  Conan  Doyle,  Percy Ifitzg'erald,  Flor^ 

ENCE  Marryat,  &c.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  Eight  Illusts,,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  88. 

STRUTT'S    sports"  AND     PASTIM¥s~1)¥~THE~  PEOPLeHoF 

ENGLAND;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mum- 
meries, Shows,  &c.,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by 
William  Hone.     With  140  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ?'.«).  6d. 

SUBURB AN'HOMESTTHE)  0F~L0ND0N  :  A  Residential  Guide.     With 
a  Map,  and  Notes  on  Rental,  Rates,  and  Accommodation,    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7».  0*1. 

SWIFT'S  (irEANTCHOiCE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    \Vithilemoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels."  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  7s.  6<{. 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS,  and    A  TALE   OP  A   TUB.      Post  Svo,  half-bound,  l^s. 

_  JONATHAN  SWIFT;  A  S^udy.  By  J.  Churton  Collins.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Wa. 

SWINBURNE  (ALGERNON  C).  WORKS  BY. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  A.  a 

SWINBURNE.     Fcap.  3vo,  6s. 
ATALANTA  IN  CALYDON.    Crown  Svo,  Gs. 
CHASTELARD  :  A  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo,  73. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.   FIRST  SERIES.   Crown 

Svo  or  fcap.  8vo,  93. 
POEMS     AND    BALLADS.       SECOND    SERIES. 

Crown  Svo  or  fcap.  Svo,  93. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.   THIRD  SERIES.   Crown 

Svo,  7s. 
BONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.    Crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 
BOTHWELL  :    A  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo.  12s.  6(i. 
BONGS  OF  TWO  NATIONS.     Crown  Svo,  63. 
GEORGE    CHAPMAN.    (See  Vol.  II.  of  G.  CHAP- 

MANS  Works.)    Crown  Rvo,  6s. 


ESSAYS  AND  STUDIES.     Crown  8vo,  128. 
EEECHTHEUS:   A  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
SONGS  OF  THE  SPRINGTIDES.     Crown  Svo,  6a. 
STUDIES  IN  SONG.     Crown  Svo,  7s. 
MARY  STUART  :    A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  83. 
TRISTRAM  OF  LYONESSE.     Crown  Svo,  98. 
A  CENTURY  OF  ROUNDELS.     Small  410,  83. 
A  MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY.    Crown  Svo,  7s. 
MARINO  FALIERO  :    A  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo,  6: 
A  STUDY  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.    Crown  Svo,  63. 
M'SCELLANIES.     Crown  Svo,  123. 
LOCRINE  :   A  Tragedy.     Crovv-n  Svo,  68. 
A  STUDY  OF  BEN  JONSON.     Crown  Svo,  78.      ' 
THE  SISTERS  :    A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 


SYNTAX'S   (DR.)   THREE   TOURS  :    In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in 
■Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  With  Rowlandson's  Coloured  Ilius- 
trations,  and  Lite  of  the  Author  by  J,  C.  Hotten.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7n.  6«1. 

TAINFS^HISTORY   OF   ENGLISH"LITERATURE.     Translated  by 

Henry  Van  Laun.     Four  Vols.,  small  demy  Svo,  cl.  bds.,  30s. — Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  large  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  15!^. 

TAYLOR'MBAYARD)  DIVERSIONS  OF  THE  ECHO  CLUB :  Bur- 

lesques  of  Modern  Writers.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  tin. 


TAYLOR  (DR.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  WORKS  BY.   Cr.  Svo.  ci.  ex  ,  r..  e.i.  each. 

THE  SAGACITY   AND  MORALITY  OF  PLANTS:  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Conduct 
of  the  Vegetable  Kin^jdom.     With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  100  Illustrations. 
OUR  COMMON  BRITISH  FOSSILg,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.    331  Illustrations. 
THE  PLAYTIME  NATURALIST.     With  35j  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5a. 

TAYLOR'S  (TOM)  HISTORICAL   DRAMAS.     Containing  "  Clancarty." 
"Jeanne  Dare,"  "'Twixt   Axe  and  Crown,"  "The  Fool's   Revenge,"   "  Arkwright's 
Wife,"  "Anne  Boleyn,''  "  Plot  and  Passion.''     Crown  Svo,  cloth  e.xtra,  7».  4i«l. 
***  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  Is.  each. 

TENNYSON  (LORD)  :  A  Biographical  Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennin~gsT 
With  a  Photograph-Portrait.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. — Cheap  Edition,  post  8>o, 
portrait  cover.  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  Od. 

THACKERAYANA  :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William   Makepeace  Thackeray.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7  8.  6«l. 

THAMES. -A    NEW    PICTORIAL   HISTORY    OF    THE    THAMES. 

By  A.  S.  Kraus'je,     With  340  IHus  rations      Post  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  <ifi. 

THIERS.-HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSUL^ATE^fe  EMPIRE  OF  FRANCE 

UNDER  NAPOLEON.  By  A.  Thiers.  Translated  by  D.  Forbes  Campbell  nnJ 
John  Stebbing.  New  Edition,  reset  in  a  specially-cast  type,  with  36  Steel  Plates. 
12  vols  ,  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  12s.  each.     (First  Volume  ready  September,  iSgv) 


THOMAS  (BERTHA),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  YIOLIN-PLAYER. _\ 

CRESSIDA.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3«. 


Cr.Svo,  cl.,  Sn.  6«l.  ea. 
PROUD  MAISIE, 


post  Svo,  '■■i%,  ea, 
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THOMSON'S  SEASONS,  and  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE.    With  Intro- 

duction  by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  48  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  tim, 

THORNBURY   (WALTER),    WORKS   BY.     Cr.  Svo.  cl.  extra,  rs.  6d.  each. 
THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  J.   M.  W.  TURNER.     Founded  upon 

Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends,     With  Illustrations  in  Colours. 
HAUNTED  LONDON.  Edit,  by  E.  Walford.  M.A.  Illusts.  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

Post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD. |    TALES  FOR  THE  MARINES. 

TIMES   (JOHN),    WORKS    BY.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  rs.  Od.  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CLUBS  AND  CLUB  LIFE  IN  LONDON.:  Anecdotes  of  it3 
Famous  CofiFee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns.     With  43  Illustrations. 

ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  AND  ECCEI!ITRICITIES:  Stories  of  Delusions,  Impos- 
tures, Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  &c.    48  Illustrations. 

TROLLOPE  ("ANTHONYYI^OVELS  BY.  ^  '^        / 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  21s.  each, 
THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW.  I    MR.  SCARBOROUGH'S  FAMILY. 

FRAU  FROHMANN.  |    MARION  FAY.  |    THE  LAND-LEAGUERS. 

Post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  '^fsi.  each. 
KEPT  IN  THE  DARK.                              I    AMERICAN  SENATOR. 
GOLDEN  LION  OF  GRANPERE.  |    JOHN   CALDIGATE. 

TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6«l.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
LIKE  SHIPS  UPON  THE  SEA.    |    MABEL'S  PRO&RESS.    |    ANNE  FURNES3. 

TROLLOPE  (T.  A.).— DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.  Post  svo,  iiiust.  bds..  2s. 
TROWBRIDGE.— FARNELL'S  FOLLY:   A  Novel.     By  J.  T.  Trow- 

BRIDGE,  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

fYTLERTC.  C.  FRASER-).-MISTRESS  JUDITH :   A  Novel.     By 

C.  C.  Fraser.Tytler.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2a, 

fYTLER  (SARAH),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  BRIDE'S  PASS.  I    BURIED  DIAMONDS. 

LADY  BELL,  |    THE  BLACKBALL  GHOSTS. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


WHAT  SHE  CAME  THROUGH. 
CITOYENNE  JACQUELINE. 
SAINT  MUNGO'S  CITY. 
NOBLESSE  OBLIGE. 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST, 

DISAPPEARED. 

(THE   HUGUENOT  FAMILY. 


yiLLARL— A  DOUBLE  BOND.    By  Linda  Villari.    Fcap.  Svo,  picture 

^     cover,  Is. ____^ ' 

WALT    WHITMAN,    POEMS     BY.      Edited,    with    Introduction,   by 
'      William  M.Rossetti.  With  Portrait.  Cr.  Svo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  Gs. 

WALfM~^OfD"C6tT0N'S~C0MPLEfE    ANGLER;   or,  The  Con- 

templative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a 
Trout  orGrayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes 
by  Sir  Harris  NicolaSi  and  6i  Illustralions.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  antique,  ys.  6d, 

WARD  (HERBERf),~WORKS  BY^  ~ 

FIVE  YEARS  WITH   THE   CONGO  CANNIBALS.     With  92  Illustrations  by  the 

Author,  Victor  Perajjd,  and  W.  B.  Davis.  Third  ed.    Roy.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  14s. 

MY   LIFE  WITH  STANLEY'S  REAR  GUARD.     With  a  Map  by  F.  S.  Weller, 

F.R.G.S.    Post  Svo,  is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

WARNER. -A    ROUNDABOUT    JOURNEY.      By.  Charles  Dudley 

Warner.   .Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  6s. 

WARRANT  TO    EXECUTE    CHARLES   L     A  Facsimile,  with  the  59 

Signatures  and  Seals.     Printed  on  paper  22  in.  by  14  in.     2s, 
WARRANT  TO  EXECUTE  MARY   QUEEN  OF   SCOTS.    A  Facsimile,  including 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Signature  and  the  Great  Seal.     2s. 

WASSERMANN  (LILLIAS),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  DAFFODILS.    Crown  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  CARABASi     By  Aaron  Watson  and  Lillias  Wassermanw, 
3  vols,,  crown  Svo. 
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WALFORD  (EDWARD,  M.A.),  WORKS  By! 

WALFORD'S  COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (1893).    Contain- 

ing  the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c,,  of  12,000  Heads  of  Families 

their  Heirs,  Offices,  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.     Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt   50«. 
WALFORD'S  WINDSOR  PEERAGfe,  BARONETAGE,  AND  KNIGHTAGE  (189^) 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  13s.  0«I. 
WALFORD'S  SHILLING  PEERAGE  (1833).      Con-aining  a   List  of  the  House  of 

Lords,  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers,  &c.     32ino.  cloth.  Is, 
WALFORD'S  SHILLING  BARONETAGE  (1893).    Containinga  List  of  the  Baronets 

of  the  United  Kingdom,  Biosrraphical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.    32mo  cloth  Is. 
WALFORD'S  SHILLING  KNIGHTAGE  (1893).      Containing  a  List  of  the  Knights 

ot  the  United  Kin^'dom,  Biotn'aphical  iNotices,  Addresses, &c.   ^zmo  cloth   Is. 
WALFORD'S  SHILLING  HOUSE   OF  COMMONS  (1893).    Containing  a  List  of  all 

Members  of  the  New  Parliament,  their  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.     ^zmo  cloth    Is 
WALFORD'S     COMPLETE     PEERAGE,     BARONETAGE,     KNIGHTAGE.   '  AND 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (1893).    Royal  32mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  5s. 
TALES  OF  OUR   GREAT  FAMILIES.    Cjpwn  8vo^  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d. 

V/EATHER,    HOW  Td"FORETELL~THErWITH~P(K;KET^M(r- 

TROSCOPE.    By  F,  W.  Cory.     With  lo  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  Is.  ;  doth.  Is.  «mJ. 

WE^TAU.  (William). -trust-money.    Three  Vols.rcTo^^^87o  ~ 

WHIST.-  HOW  TO  PLAY   SOLO   WHIST:      By  Abraham  S.  ^VfLKi 
and  Charles  F.  Pardon.     New  Edition.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp   2s. 

WH1TE.-THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF~SELBORNE.    By  Gilbert 

White,  M.A.     Post  tivo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound   is. 

WILLIAMS  (W.  MATTIEU,  F.R.A.S.),  W0RKS~5y: 

SCIENCE  IN  SHORT  CHAPTERS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

A  SIMPLE  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.    With  Illusts.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2s.  G-I. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COOKERY.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  MAKING.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra    Os. 

WILLIAMSON  (MRS.  V.  H.).-A  CHILD  WIDOW.    Post  8vo,  bds,  2s: 
WILSON  (DR.  ANDREW,  F.R.S.E.),  WORKS  BY. 

CHAPTERS  ON  EVOLUTION.   With  asg  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  ««!. 
LEAVES  FROM  A  NATURALIST'S  NOTE-BOOK.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp  2.s.  Od. 
LEISURE-TIME    STUDIES.     With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  «s. 
STUDIES  IN  LIFE  AND  SENSE.     With  numerous  Illusts.     Cr.  8vo  cl.  ex    «s. 
COMMON  ACCIDENTS:  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM.  Illusts,  Cr.  8vo,  Is.:  cl    ls.6d. 
GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE.   With  35  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra   »s.  Od. 

WINTER    (J.    S.),    ST0RIES"BY.      Post  8vo,    illustrated    boards,  2s.  eac^ 
clo'h  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

CAVALRY  LIFE.  |  REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS. 

A  SOLDIER'S  CHILDREN.  With  34  lIlus<rationsVy  E.  G.Tho.mson  and  E.  Stuart 
Hardy.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


WiSSMANN.-MY  SECOND  JOURNEnSROUGH    EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA.    By  Hermann  VON  WissMAA'N.     With  92  Illusts.     Demy  8vo,  10s. 

WOOD.— SABINA  :   A  Novel.     By  Lady  Wood.     Post  8vo,  boards72s: 

WOOD  (H.  F.^  DETECTIVE~gTORIES  BY.  Cr.8vo,6s.ea.;postSvo.bdi:2s: 
PASSENGER  FROM  SCOTLAND  YARD.    |    ENGLISHMAN  OF  THE  RUE  CAIN. 

WOOLLEY.— RACHEL   ARMSTRONG  ;   or,    Love  and   Theology.     By 
Celia  Parker  Woolley.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  Od. 

WRIGHT  (THOMAS),    W0FKS~BY.      CroNvn  Svo,  cloth  extra,  rs.  6d.  each. 
CARICATURE   HISTORY  OF  THE  GEORGES.    With  400  Caricatures,  Squibs,  rV.- 
HI3T0RY   OF   CARICATURE  AND    OF   THE    GROTESQUE  IN  ART,  LITERA- 
tURE,  SCULPTURE,  AND  PAINTING.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt.  F.S.A 

WYNMAN MY  FLIRTATIONS.     By  Margaret  Wynman.    With~i3 

Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3«t.  6d. 

YATES    (EDMUND),  NOVELS    BY.      Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  28.  each." 
^    LAND  AT  LAST.  |         THE  FORLORN  HOPE.     |     CASTAWAY. 


7OLA  (EMILE),  NOVELS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  eacli~ 
^    THE  DOWNFALL.    Tr&nslated  by  E.  A.  Vizetblly.    Third  Edition. 

THE  DREAM.    Ti  anslated  by  Eliza  Chase.     With  8  Illustrations  by  Jeanniot. 

DOCTOR  PASCAL.  Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly,  With  an  Etched  Porirait  of 
the  Author. 
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LISTS  OF  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED   IN  SERIES. 

*»•  For  fuller  cataloguing,  see  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  1-25. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  GA.  per  Volume. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 
Tlieatrical  Anecdotes.    Jacob  Larwood 
Jeux  d'Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 
Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Pastimes  &  Players.    By  R.  Macgregor. 
New  Paul  and  Virginia.  W.H.Mallock. 
New  Republic.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.    By  H.  C.  Pennell, 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  C.  Pennell, 
Muses  of  Mayfalr.    Ed,  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Thoreau :  His  Life  &  Aims.  By  H.  A.  Page. 
Puniana.    By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
More  Puniana.    By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley, 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  Wm.  Senior. 
Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-Book* 
By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 


THE  MAYFAIR  LIBRARY. 

A  Journey  Round  My  Room.    By  Xavier 

de  Maistre. 
Quips  and  Quiddities.    ByW.  D.Adams. 
The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times." 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  Abridgment  of 

"  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 
The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Poetical  Ingenuities.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Beg, 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    First  Series. 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    Second  Series. 
Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Animals  and  Masters.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.  H.  T.Jennings. 
Hplmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast-Table. 
Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  Kempt. 
Little  Essays;  from  Lamb's  Letters. 


THE  GOLDEN  LIBRARY. 

Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the  Echo 

Club. 
Bennett's  Ballad  History  of  England. 
Bennett's  Songs  for  Sailors. 
Godwin's  Lives  of  the  Necromancers. 
Pope's  Poetical  Works. 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast  Table. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Ss.  per  Volume. 
Jesse's  Scenes  of  Country  Life. 
Leigh    Hunt's    Tale    for    a    Chimney 

Corner. 
Mallory's  Mort  d'Arthur:  Selections. 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters. 
Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  &  Reflections. 


THE  WANDERER'S  LIBRARY. 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia.     By  Julius 

Beerbohm.    Illustrated. 
Camp  Notes,    By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Savage  Life.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time.    By 

G.  Danikl.    Illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 
Circus  Life.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Lives  of  the  Conjurers.    Thomas  Frost. 
The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London 

Fairs.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Low-Life  Deeps.   By  James  Greenwood, 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each. 
Wilds  of  London.     James  Greenwood. 
Tunis.  Chev.  Hesse-Wartegg.  22  Illusts. 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap  Jack. 
World  Behind  the  Scenes.  P.Fit^gerald. 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 
The  Genial  Showman.  By  E.P.  Hingston. 
Story  of  London  Parks.  Jacob  Larwood. 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  Mayhew. 
Seven  Generations  of  Executioners. 
Summer  Cruising  in  the  South  Seas. 

By  C.  Warren  Stoddard.     Illustrated. 


POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 


Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    Bret  Harte. 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  Bret  Harte. 
Snow-bound  at  Eagle's.  By  Bret  Harte. 
A  Day's  Tour.    By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Esther's  Glove.    ByR.  E.  Francillon, 
Sentenced  !    By  Somerville  Gibney. 
The  Professor's  Wife.    By  L.  Graham. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's    Diamonds,      By 

Julian  Hawthorne. 
Niagara  Spray.    By  J.  Hollingshead. 
A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.    By 

Charles  James. 
Garden  that  Paid  Rent.  ,  Tom  Jerrold. 
Cut  by  the  Mess.    By  Arthur  Kevser. 
Teresa  Itasca.    By  A.  MacAlpine. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.   I.  H.  McCarthy. 
Doom!    By  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 
Dolly.     By  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 


Lily  Lass.    Justin  H.  McCarthy. 
Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    By  W.  Minto. 
Notes  from  the  "News."    By  Jas.  Payn, 
Beyond  the  Gates.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Old  Maid's  Paradise.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Trooping  with  Crows.    By  C.  L.  Pirkis. 
Bible  Characters.    By  Charles  Reade. 
Rogues.    By  R.  H,  Sherard. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
How  the  Poor  Live.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
Case  of  George  Candlemas.  G.  R.  Sims, 
Sandycroft  Mystery.    T.  W.  Speight. 
Hoodwinked.    By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Father  Damien.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
A  Double  Bond.    By  Linda  Villari. 
My  Life  with  Stanley's  Rear  Guard.  By 
Herbert  Ward. 


HANDY    NOVELS.      Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  is.  Gd.  each. 
The  Old  Maid's  Sweetheart.  A.St.A'ubyn   I   Taken  from  the  Enemy.    H.  Newbolt. 
Modest  Little   Sara.     Alan  St.  Aubyn,    |    A  Lost  Soul.    By  W.  L.  Alde\. 
Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  M.  E.  Coleridge.  1  Dr.  PalUser's  Pati§iit,  Grant  Ai.lbn, 


CHATTO   Sc  WINDUg,   •2l4,   PicCADiLLV. 
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MY    LIBRARY. 

Choice  Works,  printed  on  laid  paper,  bound  half-Roxburglie,  3-.  6«1.  each. 


Four  Frenchwomen.  By  Austin  Dobson. 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

Shakspeare.    By  VV.  S.  Landor. 
The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin. 


Christie  Johnstone.  By  Charles  Reads, 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
Peg  Wofflngton.    By  Charles  Readf. 
The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb. 


THE  POCKET   LIBRARY.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  3s. 


The  Essays  of  Elia.    By  Charles  Lamb. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Edited  by  John  Major. 

With  37  Illusts.  by  George  Cruikshank. 
Whims  and  Oddities.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

With  85  Illustrations. 
The  Barber's  Chair,  and  The  Hedgehog 

Letters.    By  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Gastronomy.    By  Brillat-Savarin. 
The  Epicurean,  &c.    By  Thomas  Moore. 
Leigh  Hunt's  Essays.    Ed.  E.  Olliek. 


White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne, 

Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub.     By  Dean  Swift. 

The  Rivals,  School  for  Scandal,  and  otlu  r 
Plays  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.    J.  Larwood. 

Thomson's  Seasons.    Illustrated. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Tabia 
and  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table.     By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmfs. 


THE    PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 

Library  Editions  of  Novels,  many  Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d.  each 

By  F.  iTJ.  AL,1..EN. 
Green  as  Grass. 


By  tJBAXT   AI.LiEIV. 


Philistia. 
Babylon 
Strange  Stories. 
Beckoning  Hand. 
In  all  Shades. 


The  Tents  of  Shem. 
For  Maimie's  Sake. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Great  Taboo. 


Dumaresq's  Daughter.  |  Blood  Royal. 
The  Duchess  of  Powysland. 
lYan  Greet's  Masterpiece. 

By  EO%Vf  ,V  I..  ARIVOr.JO. 
Pbra  the  Phoenician. 

By  AI.AIV  ST.  AUBYrV. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 

By  RPT.  S.  BARINO  UOUI.D. 

Red  Spider.  !  Eve. 

By  W.  BESAIVT  &  Jf.  RUT. 


By  Celia's  Arb.  Ui\ 
Monks  of  Thelernu,, 
The  Seamy  Sicla, 
Ten  Years' Teuan 


My  Little  Girl. 
CaseofMr.Lucraft. 
This  Son  of  Yulcan. 
Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay, 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  WAI.TEB  BEJ^AIVT. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

The  Captains'  Room.    |     Herr  Paul 

All  in  a  Garden  Fair 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

Dorothy  Forster.       The  Holy  Rose. 

Uncle  Jack.  Armorel  of  Ljon- 

ChildrenofGibeon.       esse. 

Bell  of  St.  Paul's.     St.  Katherine's  by 

To  Call  Her  Mine.       tlie  Tower. 

By  ROBERT  BUCIIAIVAIV. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.  |  Matt. 
A  Child  of  Nature.  |  Heir  of  Linna. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
God  and  the  Man.  I  The  Nev/  Abelard. 
Love  Me  for  Ever.  Foxglove  Manov. 
Annan  Water.         |  Master  of  the  Mine. 

By  HAI.r.   CAIIVE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
k.  Son  of  Hagar.      I  The  Deemster. 


HI O RT.  &  FRANCES  C'Ol.I.I.'VS. 

Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
Village  Comedy.     |  You  Play  Me  Falsa, 
By  WII.ltlE    C'01.r.IlV». 


The  Frozen  Deei. 
TheTwoDestinia:-. 
Law  and  the  Lady. 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel'sDaughter. 
Ttie  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"I  Say  No." 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Cai  a 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


Armadale. 
After  Dark, 
No  Name. 
Antonina.  |  Basil, 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs? 
New  Magdalen. 

By  MUTTOrV   €001£, 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  itlATX    •RI.II. 
Adventui'es  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  ITi.  CRl»KER. 
Diana  Barrington.  I  PrettyMiss  Neville. 
Proper  Pride.  A  Bird  of  Passage. 

iiy  warr.iAi?i  €iriT,ii.v 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  Al.l'llO^SE    BAUOFT. 

The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation 

Bv    EICAStlU)«i     OAUSO.V. 
The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAITIE!^  BE  itIII.f.E. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  .1.   I.EITIC   1>ER1VE:>'I'. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  I     Circe's  Lovers. 

By  DICBC   DOAOVAi\. 
Tracked  to  Doom. 

By  illrs.  AIVNIE   EB^VAROES. 
Archie  Lovell. 

By  O.  1UA!VVIL,L,E   FENIV. 
The  New  Mistress. 

By  PERCV   FITZOERAI.B. 
Fatal  Zero. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCII^IiOIV. 
Queen  Cophetua.  I  A  Real  Queen. 
One  by  One.  I  King  or  Knave 

Pic  f.  by  Sir  BART  L,E  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Hari, 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— co«/tn««rf. 

By  15!>UAKJUI    OAKKETT. 
The  Gapel  Giifls. 

By  CIIARIiES  OIBBOIV. 

Robin  Gray.  I  The  Golden  Shaft. 

Loving  a  Dream.    |  Of  High  Degree. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

By  E.   CH:,ANVIIL.IiE. 
The  Lost  Heiress.  |     The  Fossicker. 

By  OECIX.   OKIFFBTIl. 
Corinthia  Marazion. 

By  THOiTlAS   BTARBY, 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  BRET    IBARTE, 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs. 
Colonel  Starbottle's  Client. 
Susy.  I     Sally  Dows. 

By  JUI.IAN  HAWTISORTVE. 
Garth,  I  Dust. 

Ellice  Quentin.  Fortune's  Fool. 

Sebastian  Strome.  |  Beatrix  Randolph, 
David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  Sir  A.  IIEIiPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  ISAAC   HENDERSON. 
Agatha  Page. 

By  Mrs.  AI.EREB    HUNT. 
The  Leaden  Casket.  |  Self-Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

By  R.  ASHE    KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
♦'The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

By  ET  JLYNN  1.INTON. 
Patricia  Kemball.  I  lone. 
Under wliich  Lord?    Paston  Carew. 
"  My  Love ! "  I  Sowing  the  Wind. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost; 

By  HENRY    \V.  liUCV, 
Gideon  Fleyce, 

By  J  usTiN  McCarthy. 

A  Fair  Saxon.  1  Donna  Quixote. 

Linley  Rochford.       Maid  of  Athens. 
Miss  Misanthrope.  |  Camiola. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
Dear  Lady  Disalain. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

By  A«NES   MACBONEI.Ti. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

Ky  BERTRAM    MITFORM. 
The  Gun-Runner. 

Br  Jt.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
Life's  Atonement.   I  Yal  Strange. 
Joseph's  Coat.  Hearts. 

Coals  of  Fire.  I  A  Model  Father. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular.  1  Cynic  Fortune. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 

By  MURRAY  &  HERMAN, 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias. 

By  HUME   NISBET. 
♦'Bail  Up  I" 

By  OEORCJES   OIINET, 
A  Weird  Gift. 

By  Mrs,  OlilPHANT, 
Whiteladies. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 
By  OUIBA. 


Held  in  Bondage 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

CecilCastleraalne's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin.    |    Puck. 
Folic  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.  |    Signa. 
Princess    Naprax- 

ine. 

By  MARGARET  A.  PAUi. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES   PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge 
The  Canon's  Ward. 
Walter's  Word 


Two  Little  Wooden 

Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths.     I    Rufflno, 
Pipistrello. 
A  Village  Commune 
Bimbi.     I  Wanda. 
Frescoes.]  Othmar. 
In  Maramma. 
Syrlin.l  Guilderoy. 
Santa  Barbara. 


Holiday  Tasks. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  and  the 

Will. 
Sunny  Stories. 
A  Trying  Patient. 


By  Proxy. 
High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 
From  Exile. 
Glow-worm  Tales 
Talk  of  the  Town 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Yalentina.  j  The  Foreigners, 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

By  RICHARB  PRYCE, 
Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

By  CHARI.es  READS. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief, 
Put  Yourself  in  his  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 
Hard  Cash.  Wandering  Heir. 

Peg  Woffington.        A  Woman-Hater, 
ChristieJohnstone.    A  Simpleton. 
Griffith  Gaunt.  Readiana. 

Foul  Play.  The  Jilt. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDBEI.I.. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Psirty. 
Weird  Stories. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  W.  CliA.RIi   RUSSEF.I,. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Loviise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 

By  JOHN   SAUNDERS. 
Guy  Waterman.      |  Two  Dreamers. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
The  Lion  in  the-  Path. 
By  ICATfilARlNE  SAUNDERS. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rock.         I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.         Sebastian. 
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The  Piccadilly  (v6)  NovEvs—contitiued. 

By  liUICE    NHARP. 
In  a  Steamer  Chair. 
From  Whose  Bourne. 

By  HAWI.EY   SMART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  e.  A.  STERN1>A1.E. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  BERTHA    TIIO^VIAS. 
Proud  Maisie.  |  The  Yiolin-player. 

By  FRANCES   E.  TROEEOPE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness.         |  Mabel's  Progress. 

By  IVAN  TUROENIEFF,  &•<•. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  NovEi^s—conHmied. 

By  ANTilOIVV  TROEEOPE. 
Frau  Frohmann,     |  Land-Leaguers. 
Marion  Fay. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

By  C.  €.  FUASER-TYTEER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TVTEER. 
The  Bride's  Pass.    J  Lady  Bell. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

By   ITIARIv  TW^AEV. 
The  American  Claimant. 
The  £1,000,000  Bank-note. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER, 
A  Soldier's  Children. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS  OF   POPULAR   NOVELS. 


By  ARTEMES    WARB. 

Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

By  EDUIONJD  ABOET. 

The  Fellah. 

By  IIAITIIETON   AIBE. 

Ca,rr  of  Carrlyon.   |  Confidences. 
By  MARY   AEBERT. 

Brooke  Pinchley's  Daughter. 

By  Mis.  AEEXANBER. 

Maid,Wife,orWidow?  I  Yklerie'   Fate. 

By  C5RANT  AEEEN. 
Strange  Stories.      I  The  Devil's  Die. 
Philistia.  This  Mortal  Coil. 

Babylon.  I  In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 
For  Maimie's  Sake.  |  Tents  of  Shern. 
Great  Taboo.   |   Dumaresq's  Daughter. 

By    E.    liESTEB    ARNOEIi. 
Phra  the  Phoenician. 

By  AEAN  ST.  AEBVN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity.  |  The  Junior  Dean. 
By  Rev.  S.  BARS  NO  «OEEl>. 
Red  Spider.  |  Eve. 

By  FJEtANUL   BARRETT. 
Fettered  for  Life. 
Between  Life  and  Death. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassoulich. 
Folly  Morrison.  I  Honest  Davie. 
Lieut.  Barnabas.lA  Prodigal's  Progress. 
Found  Guilty.  I  A  Recoiling  Vengeance. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John  Ford4  and  His  Helpmate. 
Little  LEwiy  Linton. 
By  W.  BE S ANT  &  .1.  RICE. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 


This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
My  Little  Girl. 
CaseofMr.Lucraft. 
Golden  Butterfl; 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 

Monks  of  Thelema. 

The  Saamy  Side. 

Ten  Years' Tenant. 


rny. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
BySHEESEE  Y  BEAECIJAMP. 
Grantley  Grange. 

Bt  AtiBKOSE  BIERC  E. 
In  the  Midst  of  Life. 

By  FREBERICK  KOYEE, 
Camp  Notes.  |  Savage  Life. 

Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 


By  WAETER   BESA-'i'l-. 

Dorothy  Forster.     I  Uncle  Jac  c. 

Children  of  Gibeon.  |  Herr  Pamus. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Man, 

The  Captains'  Room. 

All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 

The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 

For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

To  Call  Her  Mine. 

The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's.  |  The  Holy  Rose. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse. 

St.  Kaftierlne's  by  the  Tower. 

By  BRET    IIARTE. 
Californian  Stories.  |  Gabriel  Conroy. 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog.  I  Flip. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,    Maruja. 
A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

By  IIAROEB    BR\TBGES. 
Uncle  Sam  at  Home. 

By  ROBERT    BUCHANAN. 
The  Shadow  of  the    The  Martyrdom  of 

Sword.  Madeline. 

A  Child  of  Nature.    Annan  V/ater. 
God  and  the  Man.    The  New  Abelard. 
Love  Me  for  Ever.     Matt. 
Foxglove  Manor.       The  Heir  of  LInne. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

By  HAa>8.    C'AINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.      |  The  Deemster. 

By  Eoinnianf1<;r  CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  the  «  Black  Prince." 
By  Mis.  EOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.       |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

By  AUSTIN   CEARE. 
For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CEIVE. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

Ur  MACEAREN   COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

By  C.  AEESTON   COEEINS. 
The  Bar  Sinisterr 

MORT.  &  FRANCES  COEEINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Fight  with  Fortune.  |  Village  Comedy. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  |  You  Play  me  False. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar,  |     Frances, 
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Two-Shilling  Novels— fo///ni«^tf. 

By  WII-KIE    C«I.I.I]\S. 
Armadale.  My  Miscellanies. 

After  Dark,  Woman  in  White. 

No  Name.  The  Moonstone. 

Antoiiina.  j   Basil.    Man  and  Wife. 
Hide  and  Seek.         Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Dead  Secret.      The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Queen  of  Hearts.      Jezebel's  Daughter 
Miss  or  Mrs  ?  The  Black  Robe. 

New  Magdalen.         Heart  and  Science. 
The  Frozen  Deep.      "  I  Say  No." 
Law  and  the  Lady.    The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Two  Destinies.    Little  Novels. 
Haunted  Hotel.         Legacy  of  Cain, 
A  Rogue's  Life.  Blind  Love. 

By  »r.  J.  COI.QUIIOUIV. 
Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

By  BUTTON  COOK. 
Leo.  I  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By   €.  EGBERT    CKABDOCK. 
Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

Byi?lATT    CFlfM. 
Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  JI.  CBOHER. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville.  I  Bird  of  Passage. 
Diana  Barrington.     Proper  Pride. 
"To  Let."  I 

By  WlI.IilAHI  CYPJLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  AI.PHONSE   BAUDET. 
The  Evangelist ;  or,  Port  Salvation. 
By  EKASITIIJS  BAWSON. 
The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAIUES  BE  milil^E. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  I.EITI1   BERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |  Circe's  Lovers. 

By  CJI1AR1.es   DICKEIVS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.     I  Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.    |  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

By  BICIt  BONOVAN. 
The  Man-Hunter.    |  Caught  at  Last  I 
Tracked  and  Taken.  |  Wanted  ! 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 
The  Man  from  Manchester, 
A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Information  Received. 
Tracked  to  Doom.  |    Link  by  Link. 
By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EDWAROES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.  |  Archie  Lovell. 
By  1?I.  BETHAltl-EBWARBS. 
Felicia.  I  Kitty. 

By  EBAVARB  EGCJJLESTON. 
Roxy. 

By  G.   ITIANVILLE   FENN. 
The  New  Mistress. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERAI.B. 
Bella  Donna.  I  Polly. 

Never  Forgotten.    |  Fatal  Zero. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

By  PERCY  FITZOERAI.B 
and  others. 
Strange  Secrets. 

AliBANY    BE    FONBEANQUE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

By  R.  E.  FBANCIEEON. 
Olympfa.  I  Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One.  I  King  or  Knave? 

k  Real  Queen.        |  Romances  of  Law* 


Two- Shilling  Novels — contintied. 
By  IIAROEB  FREBERK  !!.» 
Seth's  Brother's  Wife. 
The  Lawton  Girl. 

Pref.  by  Sir  BARTEE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Harl. 

By  MAIN   FRTSWEEL. 
One  of  Two. 

By  EBWARB  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

By  CIIABEES   GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray.  In  Honour  Bound. 

Fancy  Free.  Flower  of  Forest. 

For  Lack  of  Gold.     Braes  of  Yarrow. 
What      will      the    The  Golden  Shaft. 

World  Say?  Of  High  Degree. 

In  Love  and  War.    Mead  and  Stream, 
For  the  King.  Loving  a  Dream. 

In  Pastures  Green.    A  Hard  Knot. 
Queen  of  Meadow.    Heart's  Delight. 
A  Heart's  Problem.    Blood  Money. 
The  Dead  Heart. 

By  ^VIIil.IAM  <;}II.BERT. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests.  I  James  Duke. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

By  ERNEST   GEANVffl.I.E. 
The  Lost  Heiress.  |  The  Fossicker. 
By  HENRY  GREVIEEE. 
A  Noble  Woman.      |  Nikanor. 

By  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Brueton's  Bayou.    |  Country  Luck. 

By  ANBRE^V  HAEEIBAY. 
Every-Day  Papers. 

By  Eady  BUFFUS   HARBY. 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

By  THOMAS  HARBY, 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
By  J.  BERWICK.  HARWOOB. 
The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  JUEIAN  HA^VTHORNE. 
Garth,  Sebastian  Strome. 

Eilice  Quentin.  Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool.  Beatrix  Randolph, 

Mis3  Cadogna.  Love— or  a  Name. 

David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR  HE  EPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

By    MEfVRY    HERMAN. 
A  Leading  Lady. 

By  Mrs.  CASIIEE    HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 
By  Mrs.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Raby. 

By  TIGHE    HOPKINS. 
'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORB. 
A  Maiden  all  Forlorn. 
In  Durance  Yile.    I    A  Mental  Struggle, 
Marvel.  |    A  Modern  Circe. 

By  Mrs.  AEFREB   HUNT. 
Thornicroft's  Model.  I  Self-Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.    I  Leaden  Casket. 

By  JEAN  INGEEOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

By  MARK    KERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictioua. 
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Two-Shilltng  Novkvs— continued. 
Sty  n.  ASHE    KIIV<^. 
A  Drawn  Game.      |  Passion's  Slave. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 
Bell  Barrv. 

By  JOHN   r,EYS. 
The  Lindsays. 

B)    K.  I.YNi>    I.fNTOlV. 
Patricia  Kemball.  I  Paston  Carew. 
World  Well  Lost.      "My  Love  I" 
Under  which  Lord?  |  lone. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dunaas. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
Bowing  the  Wind. 

By  IIE.MCV    W.  1.UCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  J  L  S'MIV    ITIct;  A  KT II  Y. 
A  Fair  Saxon.  I  Donna  Quixote. 

Linley  Rochford.       Maid  of  Athens. 
Miss  Misanthrope.  |  Camiola. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

By  HU(;;H  iTIAC;C'OI.L,. 
Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet. 

By  A«i\JES  MACBOIVEIili. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

IvATHAKHVC    S.  ITIACQLOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.  I  Lost  Rose. 

By  W\  H.  ITlAJLl.OtJlt. 
The  New  Republic. 

I$y  Ff.OUKi\t'E    ITIAKKVAT. 
Open!   Sesame!        |  Fighting  the  Air. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
Written  in  Fire. 

By  J.  1TIASTER1?IAN. 
Haifa-dozen  Daughters. 
By  BllANBEK  iTIATTHEUS. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  I.feONAKO    ITIERKlCIi. 
The  Man  who  was  Good. 

By  JEAN   ITllDOLETIAi^S. 
Touch  and  Go.         |  Mr.  Dorlllion. 

By  ITlis.  iTIOI^ESUOBTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  .f.  E.  iUUDBOCK. 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 
From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 
Bv  1>.  CHBISTIE  1TILICRAY\ 
A  Model  Father.      I  Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
Joseph's  Coat.  |  Hearts. 

Coals  of  Fire.  I  Way  of  the  World. 

Val  Strange.  I  Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 

Hy  ITILRKAl    and    HERJIAN. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 

By  HENRY   MURRAY, 
A  Game  of  Bluff. 

Bv  HU31E  NI9BET. 
•'Bail  Up!" 
Er.  Bernard  St.  Vincent. 

By  Af^ICE    O'HANI.ON. 
Xhe Unforeseen.      [Chance?  or  Fate? 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  OEOROE!^  OHNET. 
Doctor  Rameau.      I  A  Last  Love. 
A  Weird  Gift.  | 

By  ITli'8.  OJLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies.  |  The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 
By   JTIrs.  ROBERT  0'R£iI^L.Y. 
Phoebe's  Fortunes. 

By  OUIBA. 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

CecilGastlemaine's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Signa. 
Princess    Naprax- 

ine. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 


Two  Little  Wooden 

Shoes. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Pipistrello. 
A    Village    Cora« 

mune. 
Bimbi. 
Wanda. 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma. 
Othmar. 
Guilderoy. 
Ruffino. 
Syrlin. 
Ouida's     Wisdo^i, 

Wit,  and  Path  % 


ItlARGARET  AGNES  I>AL1^. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAiTlES  PAYN. 

Bentinck's  Tutor.      £200  Reward. 

Murphy's  Master.     Marine  Residence. 

A  County  Family.     Mirk  Abbey. 

At  Her  Mercy.  By  Proxy. 

Cecil's  Tryst.  Under  One  Roof. 

Clyffards  of  Clyffe.    High  Spirits. 

Foster  Brothers.        Carlyon's  Year. 

Found  Dead.  From  Exile. 

Best  of  Husbands.    For  Cash  Only. 

Walter's  Word.         Kit. 

Halves.  The  Canon's  Ward 

Fallen  Fortunes.       Talk  of  the  Town. 

Humorous  Stories.    Holiday  Tasks. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

What  Ha  Cost  Her. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

Married  Beneath  Hin-, 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 

A  Confidential  Agent, 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridga, 

The  Burnt  Million. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 

A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 

Sunny  Stories. 

By  C.  L,.  PIRICIS. 
Lady  Lovelace, 

By  EUGAR   A.  POE. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 
By  ITIis.  CAlTlPBEEIi  PRAED. 
The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 
By  E.  C.  PRIIE. 
Valentina.  [  The  Foreigners. 

Sirs,  l^s^ncaster's  Rival.  1  Gerald. 
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Two-Shilling  Novei^s— continued. 
Br  KI€HAK1>   1»KV€E. 

Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

By  CIIAKR.ES  KKAWE. 

It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth, 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 

Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir.    I  Hard  Cash. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 

Peg  Woffington.         A  Simpleton. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  Readiana. 

Foul  Play.  A  Woman-Hater. 

A  Perilous  Secret.    The  Jilt. 

Br  Mrs.  J.  fil.  Kaa>i>i<:iiii. 

Weird  Stories.         |  Fairy  Water. 

Her  Mother's  Darling. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 

The  Uninhabited  House. 

the  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

The  Nun's  Curse.     I      Idle  Tales. 
By  F.  IV.  KOISINSON. 

Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  JAWIES   BtFNCIlWAIV. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 

Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 

Schools  and  Scholars. 

By  W.  CI.  AUK  BL'SSElil.. 

Round  the  Galley  Fire. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  "Ocean  Star." 

The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 

C^EOBQE  AUOUSTUS  SAB. A. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  JOliN   SAtJNBEKS. 
Guy  Waterman.      |  Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

By  KATHARINE   SAUIVBER!*. 
Joan  Merry  weather.  I  Heart  Salvage, 
The  High  Mills.         |  Sebastian. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

By  OEOKOE  JR.  gllTl!^. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married, 
Tales  of  To-day.   I  Dramas  of  Life, 
tinkletop's  Grime. 
£epht  A  Circus  Story. 

By  ARTHUR  SKETCiSXEV. 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

By  IIAWI.EY  S5IART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  T.  W,  SPEIOIIT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
The  Golden  Hoop.  I  By  Devious  Ways. 
Hoodwinked,  &c.     |  Back  to  Life. 
The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  R.  A.  STERNBAIiE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  R.  I.OITSS   STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights.  |    Prince  Otto. 
BY  BERTHA    THOIflAS. 
Cressida.  |  Proud  Maisie. 

The  Violin-player. 

By  AVALTER   TilORNBURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 
Old  Stories  Re-told. 

T.  ABOliPHUS  TROCIiOPE. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By  F.  EliEANOB  TKOI^I^OPE. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness.         |  Mabel's  Progress. 
By  ANTHONY   TROI.l,©PE. 

Frau  Frohmann.     I  Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Marion  Fay.  |  John  Caldigate. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

The  American  Senator. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family, 

The  Land-Leaguers. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

By  jr.  T.  TROWBRIBGE. 

Farnell's  Folly. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 
By  MARK  TWAIN. 
A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent. 
The  Gilded  Age. 
Mark  Twain's  Sketches. 
Tom  Sawyer.  |  A  Tramp  Abroad. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTiiKR. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAM  TYTI.ER. 
The  Bride's  Pass.    |  Noblesse  Oblige. 
Disappeared. 


Huguenot  Family^  ^ 


Buried  Diamonds. 

Saint  Mungo'sCity, 

Lady  Bell.  [  Blackhall  Ghosti 

What  She  Came  Through. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Citoyenne  Jaqueline. 

By  Mrs.  F.  H.  ^VIIiL.IA3I§S>N. 

A  Child  Widow. 

By  J.  g.  ^VINTEH. 
Cavalry  Life.       |  Regimental  Legends, 

By  M,  F.  lVO©I>. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

By  l,ady  WOOB. 
Sabina. 

CEL.IA  PARKER  IVOOtiLEY. 
Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  &  Theology. 

By  Ei>MUNl>  YATES. 
The  Forlorn  Hope.  I  Land  at  Last, 
Castaway. 
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